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INTRODUCTION 


Thb word pagaa has little real iseanmg for most of us today. 
When we hear it pronounced it affects most of ns in a way that has 
been determined by our schoolbooks, that is, we have a vision of 
the gods on Olympus, a group of beaiiled Druids gathered around 
some woodland altar, or worse — the holocausts to Moloch and 
the abominations of Asbtoreth. Examples such as these fall into 
that variety of religious, or socaEed religious, practice we 
instinctively regard as pagan, but if we go a step farther and try 
to differentiate them trom what we have come to think of as reli¬ 
gion, paganism proves to be something else, with the difference 
lying not so mudi in the outer aspeets and manifestations as in the 
essence of the thing. The pagan principle, ic turns out, may be only 
loosely related to specific acts or practices; it proves to be much 
more deeply seated, more Intrinsic in man, a thing timeless, 
universal. 

Pagan, it should be quickly added, is hardly to be limited to 
what is rude, backward and unlettered, for the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, Greeks and Romans, pagans all, iliumioated humanity with 
the clarity of their thought, the wonders of their art, and the 
nobility of their ethics and sentiments. When we call these 
people pagans we simply mean that their belief was polytheistic 
in contrast to our own religions which are identified with mono¬ 
theism, a distinction which is debatable, ifnot absolutely incorrect. 
Again pagan must be distinguished from the common usage which 
makes it synonymous with ‘heathen*, for heathen taken literally 
also means rude, uncultivated. As a preliminary definition it is 
better to say that by pagans we mean those who seek to realize 
thur fundamental needs by an appeal to supernatural forces and 
undertake this appeal according to magicid formulae or super- 
naturally ordained codes of law and ritual. 

At first glance this seems to include the greater part ef mankind, 
and we can only exclude ourselves with any assurance when it is 
our everyday needs and wishes that are concerned. When onr 
fundamental needs are at stake we, too, appeal to supernatural 
forces, and a priori it would be safer to recognize that humanity 
has not ebang^ automatically and completely, either with respect 
to its basic needs or its notions of how to cope with those needs, 
simply because ‘rellpon* in our special modem sense of the word 
has made its appearance in human society. 

Nor is the difference between the religious man and the pagan 
likely to be found in any lack of devotion or seriousness on the 
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part of the latter, for we know that many 'pagans’ went about 
their religious life very seriously, as iod^ some still do, and 
history records many highly developed and cultivated souls — an 
Ikhnatoo, a Marcus Aurelius, a Virgil —who were devoted to 
their religious ideas and whom we must still regard as pagan. We 
cannot possibly say such men had no religion, but we still feel 
that a demarcation line can be traced, and in tracing it we come 
to another and closer definition. Paganism, we may say, is a 
primitive way of attainiog goals through pre*ordaincd mecha¬ 
nisms; tl)e hope to realize fundamental needs through the 
acoomplishment of certain well defined and unmuiable acts. 

Religion, certainly, is something else. The pagan believes he has 
done everything when he faithfully accomplishes the prescribed 
acts according to the prescribed rules. In contrast to this the aim 
of the religious man is to be what he thinks he must be. From 
that point of view it Is logical that there should have been truly 
religious men in pagan times, and pagans aplenty in the world 
of today, 

ReligioD, in this sense, has always existed, or at least, has tried 
to establish itself, f n every society, even the most primitive, there is 
a tendency to detach oneself from traditions and laws which have 
become mere mechanisms. The eventual consciousness on the part 
of a few of the sterility of paganism, of the enslavement to 
established rules that it imposes, and in consequence (he obstacle it 
is for all progress, tends to create 'religion* inside the pagan culture 
itself. 

Whenever and wherever ^at minds emerge there is a substitu¬ 
tion of ideas for mechanisms. A higher approach to the god or 
gods establisbcs itself along vith a higher morality and a higher 
aim in life, but even so the old ‘pagan’ approach lo the satisfaction 
of basic needs and wishes persists in the great mass of individuals 
and presently reasserts itself forcing an exchange of ideas for 
mechanisms again. 

The teaching of the historical Jesus and of primitive Christianity 
repudiated everything that was even remotely connected with 
mechanism in religious thinking. It demanded a complete renewal 
of feeling and of practice, a deansing of the temple in fact; it 
identified the Pharisee, the man bound by rule and by custom, 
with the hypocrite. However, the paganistie reaction was inevit¬ 
able. As soon as the last man who had seen Jesus, the last man 
who had experienced the original fervour of the movement was 
dead, the adaptation of Christianity to paganistie thinking began, 
and the infiltration of Christianity by paganism was already well 
under way by the time (he gospels were committed to writing. 
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Before the ink was dry exegesis began, the wise searching for the 
origmal meanings in the midst of a maae of obscurilics, the 
pagaaistic type of mind hunting for authority for its attitudes. 

In our modem world the conditions of these early days would 
seem to have changed. Both scholars and theologians are research 
men who aval I themselves of all the tools of modern science, but even 
so each is subject to tendencies inherent in his methods and his 
objcctrves. When either approaches the interpretation of obscure 
gospel passages his special viewpoint is apt to show through, and 
this can be said without detracting in any way from the useful 
results research has certainly accomplislxed. 

The scholar, for instance, in almost any book about the gospels 
begins with a survey of first-century life in Palesline, the world 
in which Jesus lived. The currents of thought then prevalent, the 
character of the popular sects, the religious ideas and bclicft of 
the society to which Jesus was addressing his teaching, all these 
are considered first, and then on the l«sis of what has been 
presented the writer proceeds to his interpreiatjons of the texts- 

Tbis is the method most scholars have employed, and incon¬ 
testable merits it has, but even so its limitations are appareut. 
In their cagmness to reconcile the texts with the contemporaiy 
material available, philologists, archaeologists, anthropologists 
alike have the tendency to overlook, or even to ignore, those 
underlying ideas the texts so frequently betray, especially the 
andpaganistic spirit of the original teaching, and again the 
intrusions in which the pagan point of view appears again. 

The theologian has difficulties of his own. Although traditionally 
he holds out against the ‘scientific approach*, seeking thereby to 
be rid of the problems history forces upon him, he goes to another 
extreme. He wishes to ignore the whole question of what people 
were thinking and believing at the moment Jesus appeared so that 
he may concentrate his whole attention on the lime-transcending 
questions of immortality, salvation and morals which he finds 
posed in the gospel texts. In his zeal to serve humanity and tea^ 
religion at its best, he ^ves in to a simplification which has 
proven even more disastrous to the quest of truth than ail the 
shortcoming of the scientific method. Nor is this tendency limited 
to the theological world alone. The great body of believers who 
read the Bible privately and make up their own versions of the 
obscure passages fall into the same trap. It is the tendency, present 
in most of us, to identify human law with divine command, the 
desire to find confirmation in the sacred texts for what we sub¬ 
jectively believe to be good, to find sanction for our own moral 
attitudes, convictions and practices. 
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Having HttL how Hammurabi received the tables of the law 
from Marduk, and Moses the tea commandments from Yahveh, 
it is Dot surprising that we in our Christian world should try to 
connect each law, each ethical or moral maxim, each general rule 
of propriety, with some pronouncement of Jesus. In our moral 
world Jesus' word stands for Vhat must be’. When wc as indi¬ 
viduals for our freedom, or as a nation for our principles of 
Hfc, we teU ourselves, and we like to believe, that wc are fighting 
for 'the concepts of right and justice that God's son expounded 
to the world'-* This habit of thought is so deeply implanted that 
we will not admit that our evcrchanging concepts of right and 
jas^ce can hardly accord in every particular with a teaching laid 
down for all time. Our interpretations of scripture lend to confirm 
the order of things which is considered good in our day, and this 
urge is so strong among the best-intentioned commentators and 
preachers that they frequent^ force their interpretations. It is 
because such men have not hesitated at one time or another to 
recast the more difficult passages, cbaDgiog a word here, making a 
small rearrangement, a slight alteration th^ that passages ciyptic 
to begin with have now b^me utterly obscure. 

If we are to recapture the original meanings it would seem best 
to recognize from the beginning that many passages in the gospels 
are not concerned with moral questions at all. In these passages 
the theme Is not how man should deal with his fellows, what his 
place in society should be, or what is socially good or bad, but 
rather this — what can religion do for a man, what should it and 
what should it not offer him, and even more important, how can 
he deal with God. Even the superficial reader of the gospels can 
hardly fail to see that interspersed with the messianic passages, 
and even with those dealing with Christ’s nature and his role as 
man's saviour, there is the other aud ever-recurring theme we 
have already indicated, the one concerned primarily with man’s 
exploitation and misuse of religion. 

The average reader may be reasonably familiar with the main 
religious forces at work in Jesus' day. with the thinking and doc- 
tnnes of the leading sects. Pharisee, Sadducee and Essene; on the 
other hand be tends to ignore the reli^ous attitudes of the first- 
century man-in-the-strtet, the individual to whom Jesus* teaching 
was most certainly addressed. He hardly reflects od how this 
iUiteiate mao prayed and sacrificed, what he was hoping to obtain 
horn his god and how be expected bis religious activities to 
accomplish this for him. Still less does the reader stop to consider 
what part of these iDslinctivc, unavowed, half-conscious notions 
* From an address by a recent President of the US. 
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may stiU linger in his own heart, coiutltutiog for him a heritage of 
which be is hardly even aware. 

Once he focuses his attention in this direction, he may find that 
many of Jesus’ words had an aim which went above and beyond 
the traditionally accepted teaching. He may even conclude that 
many words and parables wok aimed direedy at this practice of 
making religion and religious precepts a tool for man’s private use, 
at man’s innate wish to hnd divine prescriptions which flatter his 
hopes and soothe his fears. It is even possible that he will discover 
that these same words and parables have a meaning more sus¬ 
taining and inspiring than anything to be had from the all too 
convenient interpretations commonly presented. 

BcfoTc we come to Christianity itself, we will try to sketch some 
of these primitive pseudo-religious ideas. Our first chapter illus¬ 
trates the methods man has employed and still employs to assure 
himself divine co-operation, and briefly considers that hidden part 
of our being ~ the insufficiently known and Incompletely explored, 
homo re/tgtosus. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Homo Religiosus 


WHAT MAN SBBKS RJ3LICION 

It is commonplace to say that the fear of death is the most real* 
if not the only, factor which draws man to reli^on. 

Death breaks in irrationally on the otherwise well>ordered 
course of life. It presents itself as an intruder; it takes us by 
surprise since it has no natural place in our scheme of things; it is 
foreign to our habits and calculations, foreign to our desires and 
endeavours, foreign to everything man stands and lives for. 

In order to bring this utterly discordant note into harmony with 
the rest of our notions, life must be conceived in terms which 
account for death, which make death appear as a rational develop¬ 
ment, as the culminating event of man's years on earth, or better 
yet, life must be conceived in terms whidt re-interpret the fact of 
death, and efface its bitterness. 

Kow it may well be that the prime motive that forces man to 
religion is this need for an answer to the question of how to face 
death, or rather howto face it without apprehension, but a doser 
examination will soon show that this need is far from being the 
only one that brings man to his altars. For example the fear of 
death, strong in the older age groups, hardly exists among the 
young, and yet religion, especially among primitive people, takes 
as strong a hold upon the young as it does upon their elders. 
What Is more, certain religions have disregarded the problem of 
death entirely; they never discuss it, and the after-life is hardly 
mentioned in their sacred books. Judaism, for one, never attempts 
to soften the reality of death. In the old texts death is pictured as 
supremely terrible, the worst of punishments, greatest of evils, 
an evil which virtuous living and ftiih in the Eternal may delay 
but cannot abolish. Kevertheless religion was never more alive 
chan in the Judaic world. Religion played the same dominant 
part in everyday Jewish life that it plays today in the everyday life 
of certain primitive societies which also treat the problem of death 
as secondary in their religious systems. 

Even if one grants that religion in one aspect is the answer to 
man’s hope of evading death, it is also true that from the dawn of 
consciousness man has hoped, perhaps even more fervently and 
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certainly more constantly, that through religion, or other means, 
he could 'better himself' here and now, that ho could improve, 
'do something for himself during hU sojourn on earth. Instinc¬ 
tively he feds that a method exists which put to use can make him 
grow in strength and value, that the proper acts constantly re¬ 
peated can enlarge his capabilities and thereby make him twttcr 
situated to survive and to dominate his environment. 

Face to face with this environment man realizes that Jic !s 
helpless, weak and blind, powerless before a thousand dangers 
which assail him. Moreover, he recognizes that alnnc and unaided 
he is incapable of realizing the ends which seem necessary for 
even a minimum of well-being. Coniirmously ho is dominalcd by 
fear and uncertainly, ond in consequence he casts about for I ho 
talisman that will preserve lum and bring him on safer ground, 
the talisman he is convinced exists. 

Actually, this conviction, this unshakable belief is the thing on 
which religion is based. The problem is merely how to fmd the 
talisman. Whole ages have passed during which religion was 
nothing more than a system for obtaining the use of this talisman, 
and for the majority of humans, religion is little more then that 
today. 

If we examine this a little more closely, we will see that it really 
includes two beliefs, not one: first, t^t somewhere a magical 
Tonnula’ exists which man can lay hold on and thereby assure 
himself of happiness: ^nd second, that supernatural ‘beings' exist 
who possess and can dispense or withhold all those powers man 
hintstif lacks. 

Anthropologists have not been able to decide which of these 
concepts nrst seized upon man's mind, and it is very possible that 
they are so interwoven as to be inseparable, and in that sense 
identical. From a practical standpoint it makes little difference in 
any case. If a man believes that a power exists that can give him 
happiness, he will almost certainly believe, in principle, that it is 
within his capacity to obtain the help of this power, to find the 
formula to command it. Were it not for this, man would have 
no reason to care whether mysterious powers existed or not. His 
faith in the existence of such powers and in his ability to make 
them subservient of his own wishes is the projection of his instinc¬ 
tive feeling of cimability, that feeling wbibh goes with youth and 
the sensation of being alive. Life is h^dly imaginable without this 
belief that betterment is possible, and possible in a degree exceed- 
ing everything men can hope to accomplish by themselves. It is 
from this innate optimism that religion has been bom. 
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HOW PRIMITIVE JteLlOlON SATISFIES MAN*6 AIMS 

Salomon Reinach once wrote Ibat it is by ma^ that mankind t^es 
the offensive against ibe world. ‘He bcgjns to command the spirits, 
and believes that they will obey. Science is bom when this illusion 
be^ns to be a reality and (hough (he bepaoing of science is the 
end of the magical an, sdence itself could never have been bom 
without (his ancestry.' 

The new-born child — like the a nimal in all prebabili ty — Ihmks 
in magical terms, satisfying its wishes by what is for it a magical 
technique. Shouting brings food. Shouting also conjures away 
wot diapers, cold feet and various other discomforts. The juogle 
man acts in much the same way; he shouts, dances, beats on 
tomtoms, and is convinced he b^kehts (hereby; he does not vary 
his methods to adapt them to experience; neither does he come 
to know the gods on whom be dqwids by any le^cal process of 
search and gradual ascertainment- From ^ start he believes that 
whatever happens, happens according to certain well-established 
rules, these being the will of the divine powers; consequently all 
his actions arc dictated by this bdief, and he is certain that no 
action of his own wiD achieve its end, will ever be ‘blessed*, t^ess 
the intercession of these powers is assured- He is also convinced 
of the sanctity of tradition and of the powers that go with grey 
hair. Childbirth is the province of old women, even if these 
women are stupid and dirty, and for (he rest, he knows in advance 
what causes the rickness of his child, what causes the drought 
that ravages his crop, and what ritual act wfll assure him victory 
in the coming battle. 

Recovery for the sick, successful invocation of the wa-g^, 
help in battle, all these are obuined, and beheved to be obumaw^ 
by well-established methods none of which are su^tto cmpincw 
eviluation or correction. No question is to be raised as to law 
efficiency; variations conforming to their resulu are rarely to be 

^Irv case the orthodox ceremony does not turn out well — tf a 
man dies, if a warrior is defeated - the failure is not attributed to 
its loeical causes, much less to the ioefficieDQf of the ceremony as 
such; failure is always the result of some deviauon from the 
acceoted ritual or of a violation of one or another taboo, in 
Amtfwa right up to the end of the Indian “any bdians 
continued to believe themselves to be invulnerable to buU^ and 
that they would fall wtim to them only if they transgr^ wme 
Uboo- When Roman Nose, the Qeyenne chief, went into battle 
after eating meat which bad been Ufted from a kettle with an iron 
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fork, his subsequent death was attributed to this sin and not to 
the bullet that cut him down. 

Theoretically, science diver|cs from sorcery when the convic¬ 
tion arises that a specihc evil must be countered by a speciilc act, 
and even savages may be ^scientific’ in this sense, at least to some 
degree. Althou^ their methods havelitlie to do with empiricism, 
some of these methods are based on a dim perception of cause and 
effect. Observation of nature and the discovery of causal links arc 
certainly at the root of many magical procedures, and many 
primitive attempts to cope with evil and to realize wishes turn out 
to be effective to some extent; wc need only recall ritual washings 
and purifications, the isolation of tixe sick, fcsiriciions on certain 
foods, exogamy, to name only a few. 

But even though new ‘scientific* methods ok found, man never 
willin^y parts with his old system- Whenever the danger is 
sufficiently great, he back into his old ways — into habits of 
thought and reactions so deeply rooted, so much a part of the 
human soul, that they crop up again and again in all ages and all 
countries, OviJized thinking gives way, To ward off great misfor¬ 
tune ordinary measures will not suffice; great deeds must be 
undertaken, great sacrifices offered. The king of Moab besieged in 
his ro^I city sacrifices his oldest sen on the wall of the town, and 
even in societies far more advanced than those described in the 
Book of Kings, despair tends to roll back the experience of 
centuries. Livy notes with horror that his fellow citizens resorted 
to human sacrifice during the panic which swept Rome following 
the defeat at Cannae in 21$ b.c., and even as late as 97 a.c. the 
senate felt it nccewary to enact a measure outlawing such proto- 
historic practices. Modem times have also seen scaffolds erected 
at moments of national danger and the secret purpose of many a 
memorable trial was to secure the ceremonial death of some great 
public figure. Such a sacrifice seemed necessary to restore the 
spirit of the people. 

Today science has displaced magic for coping with evil and 
averting misfortune, at least in great areas of human activity; yet 
we can be sure of this — science can never achieve all that man 
originally expected from his divinities. It can never make him 
sore of his ground: it can never make him safe, except in some 
small degree- Innumerable dangers remain; natural enemies have 
been replaced by others, more cruel, more implacable, and in this 
respect modem man is no better off than his primitive ancestor. 
Actually primitive man is too realistic to be satisfied with methods 
which insist on specific procedures as remedies for specific evils. For 
him ‘science* is not enough. What he seeks is a more genera) foim of 
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protection, one which will make him safe in all situations, and so 
turning his back on empiricism be makes his demand on religion. 

It has always been the secret aim of religious man to clothe 
himself in magic armour, or better still, to change his substance, 
or add to his substance in such manner that he becomes immune 
to evil, invulnerable. Deep in his heart man always considers 
himself sick, and In consequence is for ever seeking to correct this 
unhealthy state —to make himself hale, healed, whole, holy.’ 

Thus, from the moment man evolved to the point where he 
became conscious of his precarious state of misery and misfortune, 
the hunt has been pursued, now for the stone of wisdom, again 
for the secret elixir, or for the golden fruit or flower that exists 
somewhere beyond his reach. Gilgamesh seeks in the underworld 
for the miraculous plant, Heracles travels to the islands of the 
v^t to lay hold on the golden apples of the Hesperides, and Jason 
receives from Medea the unguent which protects him against 
sword and fire. The prize bears with it the powers of life; possession 
will endow the owner with such virtue, such strength — such 
supernatural strength — that he will be beyond the reach of all 
malignant powers, proof against all maladies and misfortunes, and 
supreme in every phase of life. 

HOW MAN APPKOPkUm DIVINE POWER 

Primitive man never doubts that power is the monopoly of divinity, 
that power ii even the essence of divinity and even more speoiA* 
cally that divinity is in fact identical with power. Strength is not 
an ordinary quality that can be obtained in ordinary fashion; 
strength is a holy thing, and he who is strong is by that fact holy, 
that is to say. protected. Conversely, the holy man is one endowed 
with strength and power, with powers which not only defy all 
ordinary dangers and rout all enemies of ordinary strength, but 
also surpass in degree the possibilities available to ordinary beings. 
In other words, the holy man is automatically a healer, a seer, a 
prophet.* 

’ Origioelly all these words stood for the same fund&tn»\Ul notion. The old 
English word ftcliff, or hoe/fg, corresKnds with the middle Qerrnsn htllf 
whi^ means consecrated, defeated. The term then changed Into kclji'hoh’ 
fio^y-y»holy, all ofv^lch related toMij. haJ, meanmi free from injury, whole, 
bale. Heil in OHQ means health, happiness, good fuck. In its pre>ChriAiao 
eonnoiation the word designed soiueUimg that must be preeerved whole, 
intact—aud is the equivalent of the Latin sanciua or soetr. 

I When Hitler moved to the front during one phase of the Battle of the Bulge, 
he was called the German army's secret weapon. 'His mere presence would 
rout the Americana' (GuderianX very much as the presence of Pope Leo 
turned back Attila's Huns before Rome. 
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It is quil6 natural that man should first try to acquire these 
divine powers directly, that he should introduce Into his own 
body the sources of power and energy, trusting that by direct 
assimilation their substance will be added to bis own. ^ting a 
lion makes one strong; eating the heart of a hero gives one courage. 
Even clothing oneself in the lion's skin may be enough to endow 
the wearer with the beast's powers and virtues, but food is the 
great giver of strength, and the act of eating is always something 
very much like a sacrament to primitive man. Naturally lie regards 
food that is espeoiaJly nourishing or is known to confer special 
strength, as something of special virtue, and hence highly dcsj> 
able. Since the virtue the cater seeks to acquire for himself is 
certainly derived at the expense of its previous owner and this 
owner himself once possess^ certain elements of divinity, the act 
of eating such substances is a highly dangerous one. This, how* 
ever, does not deter the soul hungry for power. He proceeds with 
his feast but at the same time is car^l enough to perform certain 
precautionary acts which are designed to placate the injured 
party. 

In primitive societies the finest ears of wheat, the fruit of 
espeoikly valued trees and the flesh of powerful animals are all 
more or less taboo. That does not mean that they are not eaten. 
On occasion they are, but at such times they are always handled 
with strict care dud according to piecisdy established formulas by 
men who because of tlielr own holiness are in direct communica¬ 
tion with the indwelling anima of the tabooed object. In fact most 
'healing* or sanctifying rituals, in civilized as well as primitive 
sodetiea, are connected with eating, eating that must be done in 
ceremonial fashion in order that the fortifying power may be had 
without imperilling the eater. This belief — handed down from 
generation to generation — is crystallized in the special serue given 
to the word edueailc> by the Romans for whom it meant the 
teaching of the an of eating. 

Eating meat, that strongest of foods, and even more especially 
eating meat obtained at the expense of some dangerous form of 
animal life, has always been considered a djfierent matter from 
the more or less safe consumption of ordinary vegetable foods. 
The life which has been taken away may be resentRiI and turn 
aggressor. By the same line of reasoning the flesh of a warrior 
killed in battle could be eaten only with great risk. But originally 
all meat was killed is some sort of battle and the flesh eaten was 
the flesh of an enemy, and it is probable that the lingering memory 
of this eating of one's victims accounts for the reluctance and 
solemnity with which we eat any onfamiHar variety of meat The 
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more powerful tbe sUm ezteoiy bas been, the more precarious its 
coDSumptioo is considered to be» and the more extensive the 
propitieiioQ bu to be. 

One result of this is ibat very strong — sacred — foods are best 
eaten in company, preteraNy in the presence of the magician or 
priest, the man best able to placau any hostile powers. We today 
think it wrong for a mao to consume a bottle of whisky alone Jo 
his room; it is simply 'not done*; but it is perfectly ail right if he 
drinks it in company and with appropriate convivial ceremonies. 
It is the same cose with the tribesman who devours a sacred 
animal, a holy plant or a slain enemy in secret thereby committing 
a sin calculated to provoke the wrath of the offended divinities, a 
wrath which may strike either at hint or at (he clan in We 
shall have more to say on this later. 

In spite of these dangers mao has never hesitated to sanctify 
himself by every means within his reach aad on every possible 
occasion. The temptation to kill a divinity, or a being considered 
as belonging to the province of the divine, a totemjc animal for 
example, or a king or a priest, b ever present, for such an act 
cannot fail to provide the killer with great virtue and strength: 
such an act is supremely ^healing*, /my dignitaiy, any person 
invested with more than ordinaiy power, is bound to be the object 
of general envy, and to primitive times such mco lived under the 
continual threat of being slaughtered ^ and eventually eaten. As 
societies advance this last act. the consumption of the victim, is 
abolished, but easily recognizable substitutes for his body — 
either animal or human — are put to ceremonial use. During the 
feast which followed an Assyrian victory the bead of the 
defeated king was fastened to the wall where it remained in full 
view of the celebrants. 

For this same reason saints have never been entirely safe from 
the ‘reverence* of the mob during their lifetime. Their hair, nails, 
even their excrement, were so highly regarded for their ‘healing 
properties' that they were avidly hoarded. During the last years of 
bb life Francis of Assisi frequently had to defend himself so eager 
were hJs congregations to lay bands on everything associated with 
hb person. Before he died hu relics were already bd&g bought 
and told much as medicine b bought and sold today, and the 

* An echo of thii tndilioe can be fouod ia lotfaua 7. (Md, where Acbta 
Mcretfy appropriates certain spoils of ibe enemy, icDoriag the rula that such 
spoib 0Uit be declared aod be pasaed through the nre by the high prlew. The 
Isneliiee* subeoquent defeat was traced back to Uds sis and Aeli^ along with 
bis sons and daugbten, and even his beasu, were stooedaiM] burned wito fire. 
Vkxozy ensued. 
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few utensils he bad used were divided in advance, just as Jesus* 
garmeais were divided. Any person of exalted status is in some 
degree subject to this same threat. When the Princess do Lamballc 
was done to death during the September massacres of 1791. the 
Parisian mob tore open the body. Usually this is described as an 
act of pure barbarity, yet there is more than a hint that the under¬ 
lying purpose wu to take possession of the dead woman’s 
^powers’; at any rate one man went so far os to eat her heart raw.* 
In most modern instances a priest or king is simply divested of his 
robe and crown —his powers —instead of being beheaded, or 
periiaps killed and eaten as he would have been in tin earlier age. 
But the underlying idea is the same, and in that curlier iigc (he 
most extensive propitiations had also to be undertaken before the 
dead man's virtues could be taken over by his slayers. Hence the 
ceremony with which canal bals eat thei r victims, or the serupulou s 
legality accompanying a trial and a condemnation whicJi has really 
been decided long in advance,* A public trial and execution creates 
a bond of brotherhood between the participants who share both 
in the crime and the spoils; it dilutee the sense of individual guilt 
by acceutuatieg the profit for the community — the so-called social 
value of the act* 

The actual ceremonial meal — like the ideas assonated with it 
— is by no means the unique property of stone-age mao; examples 
are to be found ri^t down through the ages in all societies, and 
without exception they are performed with the same hope — that 
the feasters will inevitably aciquire the virtue that originally resided 
in the victim. 

In Egypt the sacred meal of Serapis followed upon the killing 
of the sacred bull which was then cut into fourteen pieces - like 
^iris whose sacred body had been cut into fourteen pieces by his 
wicked brother Set —and then eaten ceremonially by the faithful. 
The result of participation in this meal was believed to be prodi¬ 
gious. and even to give ]\ft eternal. At the end of the meal another 
bull was introduced to replace the one just offered, and Reinach 

* Carttic eeremonial r^lla In modam Celebes ineluda various portions of 
the bod lee of deceased nfaha. Only leiely in (uly during the cxpoeuio of the 
body of a Mint who had died three centuries ago, one of the toes was blueo 
orr by an enthusiastic worshipper. As a result the bodies of saints exhibited at 
the praeent line are given ave^ poaible protection. 

' The so^ed poritieetl purgN of recent yean are invariably carried out 
with great show end much patriotic pageant^. This parallab the propitiation 
ceremooiec performed by mdimentaiy sooiatiee when socdfiMaccms neceasuv 
to safeguard the state. ' 

* Tbs feeling of collective guilt and its effects oc (he customs connected with 

saenfteo Is extensively deKnbed by Freud io Toitm and Toixto, and also by 
Freud's foUowen. ^ 
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adds sigoiUcaAtly tlut Osiris was Ihereby resusduted id the person 
of the bull —suggesting ibnt the same possibility existed for the 
participaots. 

Ancient Greece also had iu rdipous festivals in which the flesh 
of the sacred animal was eaten. In the omo^ui^es — feasts io 
honour of Dionysos-Zagros—female celebrants gorged themselves 
on the raw flesh of a sug. a practice that penisted long af^ the 
0 reeks had become accustomed to the eating of cook^ meat only. 
The sacred element in this raw flesh was believed Co strengthen 
the celebrants' relationship with Acieon, the siag^ivinity.^ 
Similarly the MacnadSi the female votaries of Dionysos, dressed 
themselves in the skins of fawns when they sacrificed and ate the 
fawn Pcnihcus. 

Even in more modem limes wc have im^esavc survivals of 
these ancient ritual meals. The Jews partook of a sacred repast, 
Kiddiuh, on (he eve of Sabbath. At first ri^t a deseription of 
this simple ceremony does not remind us in the least of a sacrifleial 
meal, for the food consisted solely of bread and wine, neither of 
which was taboo, neither especially 'strong' or dangerous. Nothing 
about this shnple thankspving service would sugg^t another 
origin were it not for one part of the ceremony which directs 
attention to a deeper, occult meaning. This is the solemn blessing 
of both the bread and the wine by the head of the family, an act 
designed to impart special virtue to each of these simple foods. 
All present partook of the broken fragments of the single loaf 
and handed round the cup. Pliny says in a letter written to 
Trajan io a.d. 112 that this was still the Jewish custom in that 
year. 

The real significance of this act of 'blessing* lies even deeper, 
but for the moment let us turn to (he far more enlightening 
example of the ritual meal which occurs at the Passover. 

The Passover is generally cooridered to be a fusion of at least 
two, and perhaps even more, ancient ceremooials. One of these, 
the feast of the unleavened bread, Maztor, is certainty founded in 
an agricultural past, while the other, PejocA, is just as un¬ 
mistakably connected with the customs of hodsmen. The feast 
resembles Kiddush in many respects, though here the food is 
lamb’s flesh, stron^y spiced. Tbe killing of the lamb, the 'killing 
of tbe Passover*, may very well be a holdover from (be archaic 
Syrian feast celebrate each spring during wbidt man called down 
the blessing of his gods upon his flocks. At this feast a lamb was 
sacrificed and it is probable that the victim, or certainly part of it, 
was consumed in a ceremonial meal at which the dzvinities were 
* SODstnixs tbe aumal conswned was a bulk 
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regarded as being present. OraduaUy ibis feast may have become 
fused with a more truly Hebraic festival, one dating from agricuU 
tural times and also celebrated a( the beginning of spring, at which 
man implored his gods for a good harvest and offered up to them 
the first fruits of his field.' The resulting combination, which later 
came to be known as the festival of deliverance', serves us svell as 
a record of evolving religious custom, and even more as a record 
of the evolution of religious thinking itself. 

That the iamb may well have been eaten raw by the primitive 
worshippers seems indicated by the 'bitter herbs' ritually pre¬ 
scribed. These may have served to make the uncooked meat more 
palatable, or It has even been suggested that they disguised the 
nature of the flesh, for the lamb may have tuken the place of a 
sacrificial victim of different kind — of human kind even. In this 
connection we may recall from Genesis that the lamb is the animal 
offered by Abraham in place of Isaac, the first-born son, who was 
himself to Iiave been sacrificed. At any rate, some particulars of 
the actual Passover certainly hint at its originally having been a 
sacrificial feast. 

One of these is the custom that the participants at the Passover 
meal should not eat and be merry until a boy, usually the son of 
the family, bas entered the room and put the ritually prescribed 
question; ‘Jn what manner does this day differ from other days?' 
This is then answered in an equally prescribed fashion by the 
oldest at the table who explains iliat the feast is in memory of the 
day God saved his people from the Egyptians. The tale of this 
deliverance is then told and in consequence the feast is also known 
as Seder or Haggadah, which means story. 

The question and answer which precede the actual eating serve 
an essential purpose. First they furnish a plausible historicid basis 
for a primitive tradition, and again they cover up a truth that is 
much belter forgotten — that the original charaeter of the Pas¬ 
sover meal had been at least in part a self-sanctification, a god- 
eating. or an eating together with the deity.* Proof that the lamb 
of this meal was not an ordinary lamb, but was 'devoted', is the 
commandment pven in Exodus 12,10 that any part of the Iamb 
which remains uneaten on the following morning must be burnt — 

' Com wai uovU In remote agricutturti tlnee. Flour was probably part of 
the sacred meal In the Eleusinlan m^teciea. 

■ The Manual of Discipline of tbeDead Sea Serolb, almost certainly a relic 
cf the Essenes dating probably from the second or first centuries t.c., describes 
a ritual meat very similar to tbs Passover meal There it is expressly stated that 
tbe company may not touch the bread and tho wins till the priest bas blessed 
them. 
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good evidcDce thst iu rem&ins were comidered‘strong*, dangerous, 
dangerous in the very aaual sense that they could be put to 
magical use against the worshipper by his enemy. Probabdy this 
ceremony of self^saoctificatioa was dosety integrated with Che 
traditional sacrifice of the firat fruits of field and family to the 
deity' and this the prescribed interrogation also denies. 

The much more modem ihanks|pving service which accom* 
panics the feast aflirms various reasons for gratitude to God. 
While not explidlly stated, tbe greatest of these by far is man’s 
exemption from tlM old and cnid obligations, No longer need he 
make (he barberic spring-time sacriAces, God no longer requires 
the sacrifice of the first-bom child or the first fruits of the field; 
and even though man has given up the primitive tradition which 
required him to perform atrodous ceremonies to placate tbe gods 
of fertility and protect the bouse against evil, he nc^ not be afraid; 
faithful obedience to the new rules, to God's moral command¬ 
ments. IS a valid substitute acceptable (o God. 

But the idea of thanksgiving goes even farther. It is not enough 
that the Passover should be at once a memorial to the abolition 
of archaism and a thaok^ving for the replacement of barbaric 
values by spiritual values; (be orthodox Jew must feel in his own 
person a consciousoess his deliveraace from the Egyptians', 
for in this Is symbolized the more specific thanks he owes to God 
for the many miraculous deliverances he has experienced in his 
own lifetime. With his (banks goes a renewed avowal of faith and 
the offer of his best efforts, so that b the end tbe ceremony is also 
a pledge, a confirmation of his union with the dei^. At tbs point 
we can sec bow complete^ (he old ideas have been spiritualized. 
A barbaric ritual has bm trafisfomted mco a truly religious 
ceremony. 

Thai the Eucharist — which Litenlly translated means thanks¬ 
giving—has a similar ancestry is evident at once. There are 
parallels with Kiddush on the one hand and the Passover on (he 
other: (hese include the use of bread and wine, tbe blessing of these 
foods and their consumption, and tbe use of (be term *hos(ja*, 
meaning victim, in the service of (be mass. 

The archaic antecedents of (his sacrament have been so re* 
peatedly and over-abundandy discussed (hat it will not be fhnber 
considered here. It may be noted, however, that eves though 
partaking of the bread represents a fortification of man’s higher 
nature by Christ’s divine substance, many good Christians, and 
even clergymen like Emerson, have r^ected the rite because they 

I Exodm 13, 13: *... all tbe fim<bora of cnea thy chUdita tbah 
Utou redecse.* 
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are unabk to accept the archaic component still lingering in it.* 
Here, then, are two examples of the ritusl meal which have 
survived from antiquity to our own times, rituals which still hold 
supreme importance in two highly developed religious groups. To 
many who participate in their celebration the ceremonies no longer 
have other than symbolical meaning-"a pledge and an act of 
faith; for others, and It is no small group, the ritual has oil its old 
mystical power; by partaking of the sacred food they receive 
strength, protection, holiness, and by conforming to certain pre¬ 
scribe rules and maintaining the proper intentions they cun be 
surt of retaining lliese benefits. In oilier words, these people carry 
about in our modern world those very habits of mind we have 
found to bo characteristically pagan. 

What we have seen thus hir suggests that religion in its most 
primitive form is little more than a man's urge to appropriate for 
himself sacred elements and fortifying principles considered to be 
the property of superhuman powers; the belief that under 
proper circumstances and by certain mechanisms an automatic 
and unfailing transference of virtuous substance can be made 
from one body to another is still popular in the world althou^ 
it no longer operates exclusively in what we think of as the 
religious field. If one has any doubt that eating, at least the 
eating of certain substances, is still a mystical act, let him note 
(be steady consumption of certain foods and food'Iike substances 
which are eaten in the belief that they ward off sickness and pro¬ 
long life. They are 'good for us', good being taken in the broad 
sense of that which makes us stronger. 

The truth of these beliefs may be confirmed in part by experience, 
but it is none the less a fact that the beliefs themselves are based 
on ideas which obviously come down to us from the remote past. 
Why is it Chat for centuries bcfuilhn has been considered the 
supreme strength-builder if not because it is derived from meat, in 
all probability sacred meat — the meat of the universally venera¬ 
ted symbol of power, the bull? How of^en rare or expensive 
foods are considered to be more 'healthful' than staple foods, not 
because the foods themselves contain any demonstrable extra¬ 
value, but because they are assodaied in our minds with the notion 
of sacrifice, here the sacrifice of money. 

’ The differences between the Eucharist and the Passover ceremony are of 
course evident to all, the one being a family affair with the father presiding, 
whereas (he primitive Chiisilan Communion was restricted to a little circle of 
men under the leadership of aprJesL Materia) made available by (be discovety 
ia the first Qumran cave of two missing columns from 'the Manual of Disi^ 
jriine* tocreasea the possibility that the Eucharist has antecedents avaa earlier 
than the Last Supper. 
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Thu we see again that acts comnonly considered to be healthfuJ 
— they may be religious aet$ and again they can be without any 
apparent connection with rcU^oo -* enjoy this prestige because of 
the old idea that health is something one can accumulate, that 
ageing can be pushed back and youth preserved, that death comes 
as (he result of losing something (bat might have been saved, and 
that man can absorb enough 'power* to protect himself against 
the eroding action of time and the elements. 

Hygiene, it would scc/n, did QOl develop along empirical lines, 
but evolved in accordance with a kind of instinctive thinking. If, 
for example, recovery from illness is a etturo to a normal condi¬ 
tion of health, it is naturul to jump to the conciuuon that apply¬ 
ing the same cure to a healthy man on abo be profiiable, that su^ 
measures can make him healthier than healthy. If eggs are good 
for the sick, why shouldn't they be good for the well? 2f tender 
meat strengthens (he one, why shouldn't it invigorate the other? 
It sacrifice achieves a cure, why shouldn't sacrifice turn ont to be 
useful for the healthy man? Tbb tendency to accumulate surplus 
strength, to hoard up health and power — and divine proteedon 
is apparently one of tbe most ^tal urges in the humaxu 

In fact, from the day of bis birth, each human has one goal that 
takes precedence ever all oCbcre — be wants (o become so healthy, 
so whole and so 'good', that danger can no longer affect him. It 
is his fond hope that by possessing hinudf of some elusive virtue 
he may become os tnvtilnerable as AebQles. Never quite given up is 
the hope that by knowing and observing the rules, by finding the 
secret formula which only waits to be discovered, he may solve 
the haunting problems of life and death and attain to the life 
everlasting 

As a result of this tnechanism of thought, the original meaning 
attached to the word 'good' was a purely practical concept, and 
we should do well to remember this whenever we encounter tbe 
word in ancient texts. 'Good* originally meant that which Is goai 
for us, or rather what advances our go^, the thing that mokts us 
good. This old usage is to be seen in Genesis to conoection with the 
taboo (bat atuched to the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Chapter 3, verse 5 reads: 

The day ye eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods, lowing good and e>^' 

and verse 6 extends this idea: 

*... making ye wise ... * 
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The reasoning goes someihisg like this — if man eats of the fruit, 
be will know wbac gives life and what takes life asvay. With that 
knowledge be would be able to renew himself indefiDiiely, becom¬ 
ing immortal ^Uke one of us\ Here *good* is used in the purely 
practical sense of‘being that which confers health, life' and in all 
probability immortality.^ The moral sense which we are accus¬ 
tomed to attach to the word only comes later, hrst perhaps in 
connection with the correct observance of just such taboos as this 
one, (hen afterwards in connection with the ripening of the individ- 
ual’s social consciousness, his acceptance of the obligations duo 
from him as a member of the group and of the idea of a social value 
distinct from his own individual value, and finally in a still higher 
sense which will be discussed later. Actually moral impUcations arc 
rarely attached to the word before the ages which came under the 
influence of Greek pbilosopliy. 

This elementaiy meaning of‘good* always relates lo notions like 
useful, healthful, nourishing or strength-giving, and nothing but 
confusion arises when the modem usage is read into the word. 
This is true whether it is encountered in archaic literature or 
whether it is thrust upon the primitive mind of some savage 
tribesman. A South Seas missionary tclb us how he caught one of 
his proselytes in tbe act of eating his wife. Reproving him with the 
words, ‘This thing is noi good,' he got the unexpected answer: 
‘But it's very good, try some yourself.’ 

The pagan will always regard 'goodness’ as that whicli possesses 
‘virtue’ or confers 'virtue', and this limited connotation was 
carried over into the Bible. It can be seen in tbe Hebrew word 
Baracha, regularly translated as ‘blessed’ and thus misunder¬ 
stood- Quite probably it stands for forceful, vital, capable, fertile, 
having strength or having soul, all terms which were practically 
interchangeable in pre-psychological times. For example taking 
'good* food was, as we have seen, a ‘good’ act and in some measu te a 
sacred ooe. Doing good meant doing things that wete good for 
oneself, that is, advantageous, things that increased one’s powers, 
one's 'holiness'. 

OTHER MBTHODE OP ACQUIRING ‘TUB GOOD* 

We have found that most self-sanctifying procedures were involved 

' Atheoa feeds Achilles on ambrosia at the reoueel of Juniter. The result Is 
his exinordinaiy vigour. ' 

The first of the four oeai sins attributed to Tantalus wsis his havuig stolen 
wfood of iht gods and given it to men. Another sin for which he was coo- 
otmned to eternal torture was siccortine lo one version his having told the 
secrets of tbe gods. ^ 
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\ii one way or another wiih eating. Even though this is true, other 
important methods have always existed to serve the same purpose. 
In passing we referred to the conviction among tribesmen that it 
was not only by eating the lion's flesh that one acquires the desir> 
able attributes of that animal, but that by merely dressing in the 
lion’s skin many of these virtues were impartk. direct 
infusion of the potent substance was considered unnecessary to 
effect the transference of the virtue of that subsunce. Although 
Achilles was merely dipped in (he sacred Styx he was randerk 
invulnerable just the some. The same thing happened to Siegfried 
when he bathed in (he dragon’s blocd. Many other legends eould 
be cited where external applicaiion of the magical fluid, or the 
touch of a magical ol^eet. was enough to achieve the desired end, 
and one method in this category whx£ enjoyed su^eme prestige in 
almost all religions and has been favoured in all couniriea at all 
times is application to the body voder rigidly prescribed condi¬ 
tions of sacred ‘oil’, the method known as anoiniment Perhaps 
there ii no procedure whidi casts more light on the nature of 
basic religious thought than this time-honoured ceremony. 

In primitive societies the anointed person is not only considered 
sacred, but invulrterable, replete with virtue and capable of impart¬ 
ing his supernatural virtues to others. His touch alone will often 
suffice to work miracles. Even in more advanced sodeties it is 
widely believed that the anomted person can heal by simply laying 
bis hands on the patient’s head. In England the king's tou^ cured 
scrofula while in Prance the monaicb could alleviate goitre and 
glandular scrofula on the day of his coronation — that is, on the 
day he had been anobied. As late as ]$25 Charles X, the last 
Bourbon, successfully dernoostrated this miracle after he had 
received the sacred oil. Hebrew priests and kings were considered 
sacred after being anointed; (hey were ’set apart’, dedicated, and 
any ofence against them was an offence against (be deity. AU the 
cull objects of the Temple were anoioied, that is. devoted to the 
deity, and by virtue of that ritual they were proof against demons. 
The emperor Vespasian worked miracles in Alexandria healing 
the blind with a drop of his saliva' and it was not exceptional for 
those sick of the pa% to be nude whole when the shadow of the 
anointed one fell upon (hem.* 

The mechanism whereby these miraculous powers were acquired 
is ^ from apparent, however. That the eating of mapeal sub¬ 
stances should have magical effects is understandable; substances 
swallowed or infused are generally accepted as beii^ assimilated, 

‘ Tacitus, HiJtcriot !V, Chapter 81. 

* This rah yle has been aunbuted to both apostks Peter and Paul. 
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their properties being added to the body, but that the mere 
application of mysterious oil to tbe skin should have miraculous 
effects would not seem altogether believable even to men totally 
devoid of scientific appreciation, The mysteiy will be solved, 
however, if we can discover what this mysterious oil was and what 
the act of anointing actually was believed to be, 

Reliefs which once decorated the entrances of Assyrian palaces 
show a god consecrating the king, while another common subject 
show the king in the act of ‘watering' the tree of life with a sacred 
fluid. In each case the gestures are similar. This tree cf life is 
either the palm (in Assyria) or the fig (in Chaldea), both trees that 
are usually artificially fecundated, and we may presume that the 
king’s gesture symbolizes this act of‘giving life’. 

When we see the god in a similar gesture touch the king with 
his extended sceptre, the interpretation is forced upon us that this, 
too, is an act of fecundation. The conclusion seems even more 
inevitable when we realize that some simiiar act played a part in 
most of the rites which look place each spring throughout the 
ancient world. 

These were invariably festivals of ‘joy’ (in Rome, they were 
called Hilaria), and they were regularly accompanied by ritual 
orgies during which the ejection of seminal fluid became an 
essential pan of the procedure. The rebirth of nature was deemed 
to be the result of a fecundating act by the deity, and man by his 
own act encouraged, or provoked, the divine act. In Syria and 
Canaan throughout the firstmillenium B.C the sexual act was part 
of the cult: the temples were endowed with staffs of prostitutes — 
male and female — who had to be propitiated if one was to obtain 
the sacred benefits of absolution and sanctification — in other 
words health, success and longlife.* The Syrian god, Baal, was a 
god of fertility, and for the Syrian all aspects of increase, growth 
and profit and even security were comprised in the idea of 
ferliUty Jin Baal was the male principle which effected reproduction 
in everything living, the flocks and fields as well as human kind' 
he was literally 'the husband of the land’.* The spring rains were 
believed to be the divine fluid which fertilized the land, but it was 
not only fields and orchards that could be awakened to new life 

* peneiraied the Judaic wefid extensively ao that iltuel 

I^Utulion, along with child sacriliea and necromancy, the other ‘abomina- 
lions of Baal’ w«e quite usuaJ (Jeremiah 7), Hosea ‘. ycur daughters 
commit whoredom, and your bridos cttnmit adulteiy‘ and'... you saoific© 
with hailoU.' •* 

* Rebertsoc Smith, Ueturgg on rka iht Umitu, o. lOfi, In 

<3^ BWlhoIogy, Dawe, literally earth, is visUeif by Zeus in the form of a 
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at this turn of the seasons. Ailer the long months of winter men 
themselves yearned for rejuvenation, and the ma^ fluid sent 
down from heaven by Baal and his kindred divinities could, if the 
divinities were properly invoked, accomplish much for the 
individual also by giving him new vigour and new life, Therefore, 
one part of the spring rites, and in later times it was no minor part 
of these rites, was concerned with the absolution, the sanctifica¬ 
tion and the rebirth of man through contact — direct or symbolical 
— with the sacred fluid. 

Baptism, which ori^nally was performed in the spring also, and 
which is in its essence a sanctification by supernatural forces, may 
be in the line of descent from ceremonies such as those just 
described, ceremonies in which man sought to be bom again, 
reborn to new life, to a better life and greater bliss. The parallel 
between baptism (or the spring ceremonies) and the process man 
observes in nature is particularly clear in one special aspect of 
these riles. Rebirth cannot take place unless it has been preceded 
by death. Just as in nature death withers the foliage of a plant, so 
in these rites death carries off the sinful side of man leaving the 
better element to be reborn into new life. In the baptismal 
ceremonies this idea of death as a necessity for rebirth is clearly 
present. Originally baptism was by total immersion, ‘a burial in 
water*, and it remained this for more than 1000years. It symbolized 
an actual drowning and in the early baptismal ceremony the initiate 
was plunged into the water three times, a number which was meant 
to recall the three days Jesus lay dead in the tomb before his resur¬ 
rection. It should also be remembered that baptism was performed 
only once each year, on the night of the Saturday before Easter — 
the eve of the day on which Jesus had risen from the dead.^ 

* Many traces of arehatc thioking lingered loi^ io the baptismal ceremoey. 
The pulsion of evil had (o precede the reception into giace, and so an act of 
eKorcisfn took place—breathing upon the child—whicb drove out the evil 
spirits. Since these spirits would have contaminated the sanctuary, the bap¬ 
tistery was always separately boused in the early church. The church propW 
was reserved for those already 'saved’. 

The oetagooal shape of the baptismal foot has its origin in mystical arith¬ 
metic. 4 st(^ for the body, 3 for the soul, aad 7 symbolced the whole mao. 
Therefore number 8 coining after 7 was appropriate as a representatioo of 
man’s liberation. 

Ajiomtiog and baptism are intimately related Id Christian thought Jesus 
became manifOsUy Son of Ood by 'the anolating of the holy Ghosr (Acts 10. 
38) *al his Baptism' (see Luke 4,18a){ laMark 1, II ’the spirit entered bto 
him and the divine voke was heard saying. Thou art my bdovad sod'. Even 
today in the Caiholie baptism the erown of the head 1$ anobted with the 
chrism (acred oil). It is important to note, also, that baptism as a role cannot 
be repeated — which proves that its effect is real and not symbolic. It is up to 
man to preserve the divine spirit that hu entered into him. 
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Althouih baptism is not to be identified with aDOinlment, there 
arc eaou^ common cliaracterisdcs in the archaic fonns of these 
two ceremonies to draw them very closely together and to 
establish a connection between the fluids employed. Baptismal 
water is not river water brought from the Jortan as one might 
expect from the original rite. Baptismal water is ordinary water 
which has been blessed, but not by the sort of blessing any priest 
might give at any time. Baptismal water is blessed by a high 
dignitary of the church at a special ceremony held in close 
conjunction with Easter. This brings its association with an act of 
fecundation very close, and if this is not enough, another detail of 
this blessing proves the association in still another way: the priest 
proceeds to the baptismal font with three lighted candles which he 
then immerses in the water, a symbolism behind which the archaic 
meaning can hardly be mistaken. 

Not only the details of the ceremony but many ideas associated 
with baptism have undeniably pagan antecedents, but the typical 
‘pagan' way of thinking comes out most clearly when we see how 
the recipient imaged this fortifyingmysteiy should affect him. 

In the rites of the Magna Mater the worshipper bathed in 
sacrificial blood and believed that by this ‘baptism in blood’ 
he was thereby ‘bom again into eternity’. The blood of the bull 
was taken to be his essential life-substance and to carry with it 
divine powers; as the myste stood in a pit with the blood stream¬ 
ing down upon him, be received wbat the cult called 'salvation', a 
protection which extended even into the life afler death. It was 
also believed that the rite redeemed sin, and Tertullian tells us 
that the priest made a sign upon the forehead of the myste which 
was very much like the sign of the cross made on the child’s fore¬ 
head during the Christian ceremoniaL Naturally parallels like 
these shocked the early church fathers who were unable to see or 
admit any relationsh^, and it was probably such parallels in 
rituals and terminology which caused Justin Martyr (put to death 
at Kome in a.d. 167) to protest with such bitterness 'that the devil 
has ^ven our sacred rites to the service of idols’. 

Justin had good reason to be indignant, but actually he was 
indignant about the wrong thing. It was not so much the details 
of the ceremony which mattered, but rather the way in which the 
ceremony was supposed to work its miraculous effect that made it 
a ‘service of idols'. The dominant idea behind these barbaric 
ceremonies was that in pronouncing certain words and making 
certain signs the magic substance was forced to enter the body of 
the initiate, and that all the initiate himself bad to do from thence- 
forward was to adhere faithfully to the prescribed forms of 
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worship. If no mistake was made by priest or myste, the divinity 
had no choice but to obey. The divinity was coerced, and no matt« 
who or what the man himseJf might be, he became sanctified and 
saved’; the rules having been esiabljabed by the deity himself, 
the initiate’s act was binding on the god and the desired effect 
followed mevitably. 

In this k J nd of ih inking we sense, as we may have sensed already 
in other examples of primitive cult practices, what it is that may 
be defined as the pagan religious attitude. It is not the veneration 
of a palm tree or bathing oneself in buU’s blood that makes man a 
pagan, nor is il feasting upon a human victim. Ealing another 
human merely makes him a cannibal, and his attempt to seize upon 
the victim’s virtues or powers makes him a robber. What is pagan 
about this man is the idea which is fixed in his mind while eating 
the victim, while sacrificing the bull, while submitting to his 
mysicrtcs, that is, his sure conviction that by this act of Mting or 
anoin ting or baptizing, he not only enhances his physicalpo were, but 
is adding to hU virtue, that the mysterious element which formerly 
resided m the victim, or in the magic fluid, is now inevitably 
forced to enter into him, and that what he is doing will unfailingly 
produce the desired mystical result. Thug the pagan, ever seeking 
to increase his safety and his strength, makes his religious activity 
an integral part of his day-io-day struggle with his environment. 


VIRTUE ATTAINED BY NOT-DOINO RATHER THAN BY DOING 

Thus far we have considered two broad categories of sanctifying 
procedure, those concerned with eating and drinking, and those 
dealing with the application of oil cr water to the body's surface. 
Described thus, and examined closely both are apt to appear as 
completely rude and primitive. Surely, one thinks, some cere¬ 
monials, some ritual gestures are spiritual in the extreme. Indeed 
some are, but others, too often ufcen to be typically Christian, 
actually demonstrate even more clearly the pagan attitude latent 
in ‘religious man'. We mean such procedures which may be 
undertaken privately since they do not require the intervention of a 
priest. Lumped together these consist in abstaining from action 
rather than from positive action, and for this reason they may be 
in a sense called negative acts of sanctification. 

In his avidity to better himself, man has expended bis genius 
developing the most refined methods for wresting from hia gods 
such favours as be has failed to acquire by other means. He bas 
carried this process a considerable distance when be discovers that 
sanctification of a new order is to be bad, not by the performance, 
but by the renunciation of acts which would nonnally be considered 
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‘good’. This negative form of goodness is not the monopoly of 
higher civilizations, however, for it can frequently be seen operat- 
ing in the least de^oped societies. In fact the amative holy act, 
in contrast with the positive, is one of the fundamental expressions 
of religious feeling. 

We have seen that the appropriation of a ‘good’ thing was 
believed to make a man better, but presently it was recognized that 
refusal to use this opportunity also bad its merits. Fasting, for 
instance, came to be regarded as conferring a higher order of 
virtue than the consumption of strength-giving food. To strike 
down the enemy is good, but to refrain from this appropriation 
of another man's pow^ is better: to fight external danger is good, 
but (0 fight one’s own drive for self-preservation is better still. 
Kor is this all. If controlling the instinct for self-preservation is 
good, renunciation of the stUl stronger drive, the strongest drive 
of all, the drive to reproduce one’s kind, is better still — a truly 
lioly' act. To beget sons is a great good, but to live chaste raises 
a man to spheres of even greater virtue. Abstinence is always a 
source of strength. The warrior abstains from sexual intercourse 
on the day before battle, and general abstinence is the rule among 
primitive tribes during periods of stress. Chiefs of primitive tribes 
go through rituals of voluntaiy abstinence in order to increase 
their magical virtue, and substitutes for this sort of physical 
renunciation are found in many coronation rites. The complete 
renimciation of sexual life — which implies the sacrifice of self in 
an future generations — is still the most potent of all 'good* acts. 
Priests in many societies are heard to say that they 'prefer strength 
to women’, and it is no matter of chance that they dress themselves 
like sexless beings. 

Physical self-denial is often said to be a way to ’knowledge', 
and the man who eschews the sexual life altogether is the ’wisest’; 
not only does he enjoy divine protection, power and virtue, but 
he beeves endowed with a supernatural inteliigence which 
radiates from his body, living or dead. He is the holiest of holy 
men, the Magus, the great medicine man.* 

' The relics of Si Martin of Touts were famous for their extreordieuy 

E ntrs. Oracles were sought at bU tomb. A VUiecihic king seeking the cure of 
sick ebUd sent to the funeral chapel a her or gold which weighed as much 
u the child hiraself; the saint would certainly interfere. Radi^on from the 
salat's body also worked cures. One of Mania's biograpbm, Gregoiy of 
Tours, stated that oQ taken from the lamps that lighted the sanctuary worked 
blfalJible cures; the use of this oil was recommended during times of 
detaka, and dust from St Martin's grave mixed with waw was also an 
efficacious medkme if taken internally. Gregory carried a small quantity of 
this sacred dust with him whenever he went abroad. 
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Now the idea that ‘good’ is obiaiaed by absticeitce is not easy 
to understand. In his need to rationalize man has explained it with 
the theory that abstinence constitutes an offering to the deity as 
offering of pain or privation suffered. Yet beliWets have always 
had difficulty in comprehending the nature of the pleasure go^ 
are said to derive from gifts so painful to their worshippers. It 
can be presumed, however, that an offering to the spirits is the 
projection of a familiar experience in everyday life — if I give 
something away, sorely another gains by it. The idea that the 
gods profit by my loss is simply a way of explaining my own 
behaviour to myself.* 

In any case this conviction that abstinence and privation is 
meritorious is so strong that it has left its mark on many important 
rituals of the sO'Called sacramental type. The initiarion of a young 
man into full membership in clan or church, the dedication of a 
child to the deity, and similar events, can only be effective if a part 
of the body is offered to the deity. Intimately related to the concept 
aheady discussed that death must precede rebirth, the idea pre^ 
vails that it Is only through the sacrifice of some essential part of 
the body that one wins the good graces of the protecting divinity 
for any particular young person or child. The evolution of the 
ideas surrounding the Hebrew rite of circumdsion is a good 
example of how the most advanced religious thinking can develop 
from putely pagan roots. 

Genesis 17, 11 categorically requires circumcision without 
giving any other reason for the sacrifice than; 

' it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and thee.’ 
But the idea behind this sacriffee is clear when we remember that 
the rite was originally performed at puberty,* the age at which this 
by no means exclusively Hebrew rite is p^oimed amoi^ many 

* To speak always of gods or divinities when we try to uaderstand the 
behaviour of primitive men can be misleading. Often the bein^ worshipped, 
fieared and propillaied are inchoate m the exiretne. From the average tribes 
man it is very difficult to obtain any inforraatioo about the spirits lie serves; 
often this (cluecanee is attributable ic fbar or unwUlingDEas, but more oftao 
than not the man himself is unable to give words to his feel^gs. 

By spirits is generally meant aoy 'object temponrily or permaoeotiy assty 
elated with the supernatural power to be obtained by a ritual act*, which is a 
veiy reasonable definition. In this r es pect there is ha^y a more enligbieoiog 
cbsWvation than LaDdtmau’s that 'the concepdon of spiritual beings dUfen 
from one group, and even from one individual, to another* (quoted by Radin, 
Prlrmiivt Mifiort, 2937, p. 30), Belief in established divinities becomes general 
only after tbe& existence has been officially proclaimed by the decree 02 a king 
or an areh-priesi, or has been accepted as haWog beeo directly revealed by 
divine manifestalioD. 

' Geoetis 17,25: 'Ishmael was 23 years old vdien be was circumcised.’ 
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other peoples. At the very moment the young man is hrst able to 
beget children he is required to give up symbolically — in a 
siiQUlacmm of castration — this greatest of human fuaciions. Thus 
he appeases the deity and acquires his protection. 

Without active partidpatioa on the youth's part a portion of 
his body is sacrificed with the obvious intent, and in the certain 
belief, of putting him under Yabveh's direct protection, of making 
him Yahveh’s own. Why the sacrifice should take this particular 
form remains to be explained. Actually the begetting of children, 
the giving of life by one’s own act, has always been considered 
direct and flagrant competition with the divinity who should by 
rights have a monopoly on the creation of lifb. It is natural, 
th^fore, that man should seek to appease his god in advance for 
the affront the son will one day commit, and what sacrifice could 
be more convincing and protect the body more certainly against 
the divine anger than offering the life^begetring organ itself? Some 
vague memory of this archaic usage lingers in the modem 
ceremony, but the main idea prevailing in the mind of the wot* 
shipper of our day is a sense of humility before the divine power 
and the surrender of one’s pride in recognition of the divine 
eminence, aU of which primarily concerns the parents rather than 
the child. Very much as in baptism the parents are solemnly 
^dedicating’ their child to the del^ and by that act promising that 
they will do everything within their power to establish and keep 
alive the child’s own wish to belong to the deity. This is a long 
advice over the primitive idea of give and take, and in it we see 
how the ideas characteristic of true religion gradually prevail over 
paganism. 

Originally, however, and this must be kept in mind, the belief 
in the supreme ’good’ to be obtained by an act of supreme 
renunciation was the guiding force in most religious thinking. 
The renunciation of sex, to repeat, a sacrifice ao radical that it 
might be taken as equivalent to the renunciaUen of life on earth, 
was an offering so supreme that it assured one a great excess of 
the vital principle, that is, the prospect of life eternal. A long series 
of instances drawn from all countries and all times could be cited 
to illustrate this deep-seated, almost instinctive human belief; the 
Atlis festival which was celebrated in the spring throughout the 
greater part of the ancient world is a rude bat very Epical 
example. 

Attis was a youth who castrated himself, and by his tragic 
immolation attained the status of a demi-god and the enjoyment 
of immortality. Following this example Attis’ worshippers were 
invited to imitate his sac&ce on the third day of the feast. The 
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ph«sts, acUng vicariously for tbdi followers, seem actually to 
have performed Attis’ act itpon their own persons — some liis* 
torians argue that their gestures were only symbolic — but of the 
laity nothiog more was expected than that they abstain from 
eatiog and from intercourse. By this symbolical act> however, the 
worshippers were supposed to have dedicated their most virile 
and vital powers to the deity and thereby to have attained to a 
superior condition of life. 

However, there is a great disadvantage in any ritual cele¬ 
bration which takes place but once a year and then has to be 
performed uruler the supervision of a priesthood. The human soul 
is too ambitious to limit Its mystical growth to occasional festivals 
like these. Man seeks for ways which give him continuous 
sanctification. 

One step in this direction was the burnt o^ering, said to be 
‘sweet savour' to the divinity (Leviticus 17, 6) and which could be 
performed repeatedly, but here again, once the fat had burned 
away and the fragrant smoke ceased to rise from the altar, the 
sanctification ceased. Lamps and candles came nearer to solviz^ 
this problem. In many religions lamps are kept burning condnu- 
ously. They are placed by worshippers near tombs or on altars, 
and used ^us th^ not only prolong the act of sacrifice but also 
perform a second function. The candle or lamp does the ritual 
work that the absent devotee would otherwise have to do himself, 
much as the dolls put near Che altar in many Asiatic temples are 
supposed to continue the prayer which the worshipper has broken 
off. Incidentally the more the doll resembles the donor, the more 
likely it is that tbe divinity will ‘recognize’ him, and the more 
effective the olfering will be. It is highly probable that those 
semi-reli^ous paintings executed by so many of tbe great renais¬ 
sance masters. In which a saint is depicted with the donor, were 
offered to churches with this same thought in mind, not so much 
as a ^fc but as a permanent sacrifice and a permanent act of 
devotion, which would be profitable to the donor in the true 
archaic sense, and perhaps even the more so if Che likeness of the 
donor was executed in a particularly life-like manner. 

TBCHNIQUB5 AND TACTICS THAT TAKB TUB PLACE 
OF It£P£AT£D OFFERINOS 

Few worshippers have had means in hand Co offer permanent 
sacrifices $u^ as Italian princes were able to arrange for them¬ 
selves, but one could wear upon one's person certain insignia. 
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certaia symbols which kept the wearer in coDstsnt touch with his 
protective powers. Too generally it is accepted that early Chris« 
(iaoiCy qui^ly swept away all these old pagan customi and made 
the world ^religious' in the best sense. Somewhat naively the great 
scholar Cobern remarks' that the Christian faith triumphed in the 
third and fourth century because it set its fhce against the adora¬ 
tion of demons and the use of pagan amulets. These latter gradu¬ 
ally disappeared, he continues, ai^ in their place appeared Bible 
tcKis, the name of Jesus, the cross itself, together with those 
earlier symbols, the grapes, the fish, the anchor and the trees, 
which were 'not against the new religion’. Though such a develop¬ 
ment may be considered a victory for Christianity as an ofilclal 
institution over Its rival culls, there are many who would only call 
it a spiritual defeat, a defeat which has not yet been entirely 
redeemed. 

In fact, it would be utterly unreasonable to expect that charms 
and amulets which had been in such great vogue throughout the 
ancient world would suddenly disappear on the day the Christian 
faith was introduced; it is naive to suppose that the replacement of 
a frankly pagan charm by one which diifers only by its Christian 
guise makes the mummery any le&s pagan or more Christian. 

Id those early times the cross was regarded as a powerful amulet 
with little of the meaning which it has fbr Christians today. Rather 
than as a memorial, an avowal of faith, or the symbol of a way of 
thinking, it was a charm of practical use against the evil eye and 
demons, against storm and plague, and tlien with the centuries 
it became a defence against evil in general, evil emanating from 
others, evil words, evil intentions, and last but not least a guard 
against (he evil that may invade the wearer*s thoughts. It was 
worn around the neck and came to have the same power of 
exorcism as the name of Jesus and certain Bible texts. Significantly 
enough for those who would understand so-called Christian habits, 
the cross had already been used as a device to ward off hostile 
elements long before Christian times* and the difference between 

* C. M. CobSRi, n* ntw arcfio*eicflcsl end fMr beering cn iSe 

NtwTvtemni, 192$, p. 676. 

' VenffftdoQ of the cross Is cleeely related tc its age-old anceelor, vaneratloo 
of (ho tree. Tbai ireoe are venerated throughout the world, and in many regions 
considered to be the nskkncc of mighty spirits, Is demonstrated by the pra^ 
tice io many couniriee of hanging ofl^gs on trees. The worship of the oak is 
Mill univerul in Asia Mioor. Certain « Uie spirits which are believed to 
inhabit these oaks are called Benat Yakob— daughters of Jacob—a kIIc of 
old idolatry. Jehovah appeared to Abraharn at the oracular oak of Sbechem, 
and at Mamie oracles were given by InterpmUng the rusUing of the leaves. In 
Acts 10,39 wc are told that Jesus was 'banged on a tree’. 

The tree has been veoeraied as sum's aocestor since the earliest time*. To 
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this use of the cross and io geoeraJ is difficult to trace. 

It is a shockiog thing to find (bat the cross on which Jesus was 
put (0 death has bees used in so many ways, and in accordance 
with a type of thinking wbkh we utterly rejecL Even more 
disconcerting 1$ the dbcovery tbai certain virtues — especially the 
so<ailed evangelic virtues were pul to use in much the seme 
fashion. In the ftrst millennium of our era it wu accepted that one 
who possessed those virtues, or even professed them, acquired a 
state of grace no matter who he vras, no matter what he had done. 
Oovis. the first Frankish king to embrace the Roman fhith, and a 
man notorious for his scanduous behaviour, none the less bears 
the epithet The Blessed'. 

Inevitably symbols and acis will be accepted as 'good*, and as 
productive of virtue, once it becomes genenhy belief that th^ 
have been prescribed by the divinity; but even where no divine 
sanction is claimed, where the only authority is human authority, 
conformance is generally considered good and to add mystically 
to the worth of the individual Thb » true to such a degree that 
most acts which men perfonn in obedience to authority tend to 
become 'ritual' in the sense that they are believed to be divinely 
prescribed. Form and gesture are soon substituted for content; 
the purpose of the procedure, whether religious or merely 
mechanical, is forgotten and the acts IhemseNee soon have for the 
individual all the archaic value of magkal incantation. 

The best illustration of this is to be found in children. Recall 
how readily th^ imitate the gestures (hey observe in adults with¬ 
out pretending to undersu^ their purport, how they attach 
values to these gestures, values in which they put the same 
complete (rust which a prinitive tribesman has in the rhythmic 
movements prescribed for him by bis medicine num. This way of 
acting is what Levy BrubI ctHed prelogical — the failure to take 
account of inconsistencies, the Ja^ of a dear concept of causal 
relationsbip, tbe acceptance of accidental resemUance sis deter¬ 
mining. Certain acts are 'good', effioent, and no tribesman asks 
wby. Likewise the child knows with certainty that certain acts 
have to be performed 'that way*, and no child asks why. The 'it bu 
( 0 * is enough; that way is 'go^One d imbs oo a bicycle this way 
and every other way is S^og*, even if it happens to work. In 
general their idea of what is 'good* is intimatdy related to the 
patten set by their elders. ChUdreo will sing io church, chiming 

ward ofTlhewratb oftbe MaiMs ibetma wbosBiced agaiasl than had to be 
offered to tbcee Mtne& Like (be obeliak tbe ooee was venerated in Bmt u 
a dh^ symbol, probably cmaiog ‘tbe maa on tbe ooes*, kng befon Jesus 
was bon^ 
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in with the others and ffieliog ‘better’ because of this ‘good act', 
even though the meauing of the song is entirely lost on them. On a 
feast day they accept the fact that they must dress in certain ways 
and do certain d^nite acts. Ho child asks why or expects an 
explanatioo. What is more, none ivontj an explanation. An explana¬ 
tion would destroy a part of the holiness of the act; an 
explanation would bring it down from the mysterious regions of 
the supernatural to the prosaic spheres of practical life. No more 
does many a fervent believer wish to be exposed to an explanation 
of the rites he performs. He performs a holy act, an act which fills 
him with awe and gives him the feeling that he has invoked and 
received divine aid and protection. If his devotions stop there, it 
is difficult to see how it raises him above the level of the pagan 
who oflers a goat, dances around the fire and feels 'better' in 
consequence. 

Even the Bible, as a book, has from time to time been put to 
uses we may now recognise as typically pagan. Too often the 
sacred volume functions as a talisman, an instrument for certain 
healing practices. The book is given to the sick mas to bold, laid 
upon the sick part of his body, or even placed under his pillow. 
As for reading the Bible, that can become a rite in itself, the reed* 
ing of the sacred text b^ng taken as productive of special virtue 
without regard to the understanding of what is being read. As a 
matter of fact an honest effort to understand the text has rarely 
been thought necessary to make the reading meritorious and this 
is even more the case when it comes to understanding the Creed. 
That a Creed may offer difficulties to the intelligence is never an 
obstacle to its acceptance. On the contrary, the impossibility of 
understanding either the ritual act or the exact meaning of the 
belief adds to the holiness of both; the deadening of the wish to 
understand i% felt to be a wholesome sacrifice, an act of self* 
humdiatiOD, a renunciation for the greater glory of the divine, and 
thereby ‘good*. 

Then is no better way to understand this retrogression into 
archaism than to examine the act considered to be the holiest and 
the most strictly religious of all, prayer. Prayer, for most indivi¬ 
duals the most sincere and intimate expression of the bond they 
feel between themselves and the Almighty, is more often than not 
transformed into a ritualistic exercise, a technique for obtaining 
from heaven ‘what has been promis^’. Primitive tribes seldom 
regard prayer as conversation between man and deity. Prayers 
must be said in certain words, at certain moments and in certain 
attitudes. Even among the henotheistic Jews who regarded Yahveh 
as their own, prayer was a rite, and effective only if performed in 
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ritual fashion, and so it remams today for a great number of those 
people who actually pray. Details which seem unieUted to the 
woMs become of prime importance, the place, the time of the day, 
the corporal attitude. The orthodox lew may not pray, nor 
even read the Hebrew Scriptures, without covering bis head, and 
if it comes to certain recitations he also e<)uips hnnself with the 
ialii, the Prayer Shawl, and the tefilin, phylacteries containing the 
Mosaic laws. Since it has been written that he should keep these 
laws on his heart, in his mind and write them on his bouse, these 
laws have for many an exorcistic significance, protecting the heart, 
the mind and the doorposts against the intrusion of evil, and 
insuring the loving presence and the open ear of the Almighty 
during prayer. It is the same in all reli^ons. Five times a day at 
the muezzin’s call the right-feeling Moslem spreads his prayer 
rug, turns his face to Mecca and bows rhythmically as be repeats 
the prescribed prayers from the Koran. The ChristiaQ uncovers 
himself, kneels and with bowed head and folded hands recites 
what is as likely as not a set prayer. These attitudes, which should 
symbolize respect for the deity and a turning aside from earthly 
preoccupations, are rather generally felt to enhance the effective¬ 
ness of prayer; they represent obedience to authoritative pr^ 
scription and tradition, and this added to the discomfort they 
involve, make them small acts of self-sacrihce which necessarily 
call for divine recognition. 

Also supremely effective in this direction is the foreign language 
so universally used to enhance the power of magic formulae. The 
pronouncement of some sort of abracadabra was an indispensable 
part of any secret ceremony. To be *powerflil' a phrase should be 
incomprehensible. It is not a matter of chance that in Chaldea 
most of the religious literature continued to be written in Sumerian 
for centuries aflcr that tongue had been replaced as the spoken 
language by the completely unrelated Semitic. The old Sumerian 
continued to be used as a kind of sacred language just as Latin and 
classical Hebrew continue to be used in churches today.* 

And yet the Gospels were writieo in the speech of the street, in 
the so-called koint Greek which differs materially from classic 
literary Greek, and this fact is very good evidence of the original 
anti-ritu^siic tendencies in the New Testament. Unfortunately 
translation and linguistic changes developing with the centuries 
have gradually removed this barrier that the Gospels putup against 
the misuse of the text. 

Luther, who was aware of the tendencies to archaism in the 
average worshipper, abolished the use of Greek and Latin in the 
* Bressted, Andvtt Tims ^ History, p, IM. 
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service Afld ia prayers, but withia a few generations his con* 
gregatioDs had created a new and special language for pious 
occasions, a stilted form of archaic German which the modero 
ear instantly associates with church-going. The often cryptic and 
ia certain cases absolutely meaningless translations we And in 
German and English Bibles do nor repel the normal reader. Any 
attempt to put the scriptures into modern language is received with 
almost universal indi^tion because the congregations fee) a very 
reel sense of loss when the stimulus to piety elTorded by the 
revered language is withdrawn.^ 

To every primitive, and to altogether too many civilized 
individuals the effectiveness of prayer depends on the observance 
of these and other restrictions. Originally the Pater Noster had to 
be recited three times a day, a rule which survives in the custom 
of spying prayers at bedtime. Far from being a prayer in which the 
individual could address himself freely to God, it was considered 
as a preliminary to communion, a sort of act of purification. It 
seems to have been made an integral part of the very earliest 
liturgy, and in the majority of Christian services, ancient and 
modem, it is repeated at one certain prescribed moment which is 
absolutely fixed. For many it is siiH not so much an expression 
of n3an*s proper attitude towards God as taught by Jesus, but 
something more like an exorcistic formula, a precise succession of 
words laid down by the highest authority which cannot fail to 
have beneheial effects.* 

There are parts of the world in which the words of prayers 
mean little or nothing. The Tibetan Lama endlessly repeats bis 
Om Mane Padme Hum, ‘Hail, jewel of the Lotus’, the invocation 
of God's presence being for him the one act that counts, just as it 
must be in certain Protestant churches where one may bear the 

' 'Hie language in which (he Bible has been read In childhood becomea 
sacred for moat worshippers. Ooropius, a Dutch wriiar, triad to prove in 1530 
U>at Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise; another writer maintained 
that the language spoken by Adam was Basque, a^ a Swedish scholar argued 
that the Almignty addressed Adam in Swedish while (he serpent convari^ 
with Eve in Preneh {Praaer, Folklore, p. 147). 

* The last lines of the Protestant vanion of (ha prayer appear to be an In* 
inulon. They cannot be found In the oldest gospel manuserrpta and th^ are 
omitted in tfse Catholic Pater Noster. For a correct understanding of these 
lines seep, 42. 

At one time the arcane nature of the prayer was so generally accepted that 
the words were kept secret Because of iti high magicJ power it was thought 
oecessary to protect It against misuse Just as the name of Ood was kept secret 
by the Jews fM the same reason. Without the help of the Greek ten we would 
still be ignorant of the way in which the Tetragrammaton YHVH was pro 
iiouncad. 
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words *Oh Lord, Lord* reposted io a continuous rocking rhythm.^ 
It is superfluous to add tlut for primidve-mioded people prayer is 
simply a Vbolcsome thing', one of the most rudimcnta^ m the 
long list of sanctifying acts we have discussed. 


suFensTiTiON as a component op cult 

Mortal danger, however, may be the lot of those who would 
appropriate 'virtue’ improperly, and it is impossible to understand 
the secret workings of the ^igious mind unless we uke into 
account those latent fears and inquietudes which perpetually 
plague the virtuous man. These fean, in fact, are one of the major 
elements in what we commonly call 'superstition*. 

We have already mentioned in passing that those who seek any 
powerful sancti5cadoQ should do so in company. Sorcery^ on the 
other band, is always a private alTair. As a result many rdigions 
specify that a minimum number of celebrincs must be present 
before any service can be valid — among the Jews this minimum 
number is ten. However, the celebrating of rites in company does 
not itself guarantee protection ln>m the wrath of an oflended deity. 

We have seen that all the sanctifying rituals described thus far 
were based on the theory that divins^ could be coerced. The 
sacred substance, physical or spiiitoal— sacred flesh, sacred oil, 
mma, oreruia or quite simple Svtue'^was forced by the use 
of an irresistible act of ma^ to leave its dwelliag place and enter 
into the person of the celebianL The divine element was compelled 
to do what was asked of it. and the worshipper’s attitude towards 
the divinity is actually one of aggression more than of supplica- 
tioD. What is more logicai, then, than the fear that the spirits, or 
the divinity, might retaliate? Inevitably every 'good’, healthful and 
beneficial act has its dark and evil tide.* since the divinity is 

* Pnymof (bissoTt. likedMdaMeaortbeDcrvIkb, leave the worshipper b) 

t trene^like siace dwki| wfakb he fteb UiBeeir to be in a cloear relarie^ip 
wlih Ood. Eatsey la general le oAeo taken to be a laoad renditinn, and in 
maey pane of the wom an eoMhtead Mints. 

* Many primitive tribea use the mom word to cocnou both good and evil, 

for example, the word *turo* of the Alma ediidi sapsMee both *io be inspired 
by the go^'end *co be poesMMd with a devil'. Even the New TMtamani gjvea 
ui the exaoiple c/people vdto are unceetala wbMlMr Joy or fmx U the emr^ 
priate reaction to the mlneles they tMva witnmeed. wonder whether Ood 

or the devil k to be made re^Kmaible. 

Mark 3.11 (aOs ua that Jeeia* fifkods Weait oet tolay hold on him* for they 
couideeed him *io fororaD versua eM'^baakle himaetf—aad la 9, 22 the 
scribes BStid that 1 m casta out devib ^ tbeprace of the devils*, /esui' newer 
in Mtiibew 12 .26 aad 27 k to Ibe Mftct (hat good sor c eiy doa not edst, and 
(bat good comsa only sod always from Cod. 
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coosidered Co be the actual possessor of all good, and any worldly 
benefit obtained has, in some degree at least, been snatched away 
from him. Consequently evety beneficial act, every meal, every 
smile of fortune, every happy moment carries with it its burden 
of guilt: each is a sinibi betrayal of the divine powers who claim 
our perpetual adoration for having given us life and independence. 
This ambivalent attitude of the individual towards the powers that 
shape his life, an attitude of love and respect at one moment and 
of awe and fear the next, colours his whole religious life and 
accounts for the scores of restraints, cares and petty precautions 
which fill up his deily existence. Every one of his acts infringes in 
some degree on the sphere of the spirits; whatever our man does, 
be it even the simplest attention to his immediate needs, he fears 
that he is offending some unknown element, perhaps the divinity 
himself, and bis conscience is continually implicated. For this 
reason the most striking characteristic of the pagan's attitude 
towards life is the fear that haunts him perpetually. Since every 
act in his daily routine includes within it some element of self- 
interest, since in serving himself he forgets the gods to whom he 
owes his service, he feels hemmed in by influences which must be 
appeased, by jealousies which must be reconciled, by dangers that 
must be warded off. 

To offer apology for whatever one does, to seek to atone for 
one’s acts even before those acts are accomplished, and to give a 
secondaiy and sanctimonious colour to intentions which are 
entirely selfish, is by no means the monopoly of the man we call 
pagan. Before any undertaking, before any significant act, too 
many persons must make sure that they are doing 'the right thing’. 
In an earlier time the oracle was consulted, the auspices taken, 
these being gestures of respect and obedience to the invisible 
world, but the parallels to or substitutes for these exercises are 
still very much with us in the world of today. In fact much of 
religious life is devoted to ceremonials and invocations designed to 
calm the worshipper's fear and to put the sacred teachings to use 
as a magical shield against an angry deity. 

But is ritual, then, only a device for warding off danger — real 
or imaginary — for protectiog the individual, soothing his anxie¬ 
ties, relieving his feelings of guilt, and permitting him to atone for 
his secret transgressions? Even more —is ritual simply a con- 
veoient remedy the twenticib-centuiy pagan uses as a means of 
escape not only from well-founded fears butniore specifically from 
tbe neurotic conditions under which modem society labours? 

This last has been a much mooted question during the fi% 
years which have elapsed since depth-psychology, so called, first 
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esUbUshed itself io tbe pablk couciousoess. Ever since Fieud 
drew attention to the similarity of the acu of certain neurotics 
and the ritualistic acts of priraieive mao, an iocreasing emphasis 
has been placed on the part ritual plays in modem society. Many 
of the stereotyped acts, prohibitioos a^ ceremonials of the savage 
have an almost uncanny reeemblance to the compulsive behaviour 
of the neurotic. Take the neurotic's obsessive washiogs for 
example. Isn’t this an exact counterpart of the ritual washings of 
the faithful? The compulsive need to (ouch a door which many 
patients cannot suppress, what essential difference between this 
and the ritual act of the pious Jew who compulsively touches all 
doors which display the Commandments? Once p^cbotnalysis 
established this relationship between certain emotions and certain 
compulsion-neurotic attitudes, it was easy to go the whole way 
and say that these emotions and attitudes lay behind all cultic acts, 
that neurotic fear and nothing else was (he thing that caused man 
to kneel and pray. As a result current psycbologkal theory hu an 
ever-growing teoden^ to consider most of the worid’s rellgioos 
attitudes as the result of its abnormality. 

Actually it is not hard to make out the fundameatal difiereoce 
between neurotic behaviour and cultic ritual. Lady Macbeth's 
hand washing will do as a working example. Her reason for 
washing is evident —the Intimate outgrowth of her sense of 
guilt, a guht which she refuses to recognize as long as sbe is in a 
waking state. On the consdous level sbe feels no need to justify 
her act. In driving her husband to kiO (be king she has only en¬ 
forced Macbeth’s rightful claims, but during her periods of 
somnambulism it is another story. Then her intellectual argu- 
menu lose their power, and tortur^ by the ima^ned blood on her 
hands she futilely tries to wash it away. 

Lady Macbeth is epical of the compulsive neurotic. Like her, 
our neurotic spends his days endlessly washing to rid himself of 
guilt, and the futility of (he washing is obvious in either case. This 
method of cleansing themselves — and this is just as true if instead 
of washing they turn to acts of self-punishment or of excessive 
virtue — is ineffective for (he simple reason that though they may 
obtain momentary relief, the depth of the sool is unaffected. The 
unresolved conflict in the subcemadous is still at work. It thrusts 
its way to the surface at every hour of the day poisoniDg its 
victim's life despite all the ritualiscic precautions be may take. 

The difference between the ritualism ot Lady Macbeth and (he 
ritualism of the average believer should be apparent, however. 
True, Lady Macbeth's washings have the same compulsive quality 
we find in those of the Moslem, say, who washes ritually many 
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tim« a day, Some of tbe motives may even be simiJar Her wash j ng 
is an attempt to cleanse herself; his object a$ be washes bis feet at 
tbe entrance of tbe mosque is in part tbe same: he dare not risk 
defiling the sacred precincts where he is in contact with God. But 
look more closely. This ne^tive objective is not the main purpose 
of his ritual. He sees his strict observance of tbe injunctions of the 
Koran as a virtuous act; it is part of his general effort to grow in 
purity, in power and sanctity. For the greater part his religious 
act is positive in nature. 

'I have fasted’ says the orthodox Jew before he visits the graves 
of his family. In doing this, and in mortifying himself in many 
other ways, he undertakes to cleanse himself of unholy thoughts 
and unholy wishes, to meet the dead with a clean heart and clean 
mind, but as he performs these rituals, whose omission would be 
a sin that would draw God's displeasure, he is also hoping to 
grow ‘better’, to grow in moral sUture. He is relieved and satisfied 
when he returns from his errand, relieved from hie obsessive sense 
of duty, satisfied with his own rectitude. To overlook this second 
end accomplished by the performaace of the ritual act is to over¬ 
look the age-old drive which fixes the greater part of humanity in 
its religious attitudes. ^ 

Psychopathology for reasons stated must be considered, then, 
as a side issue in our main ar^ment. Ritualism is not the exclusive 
property of neurotics or semi-ncu rotics. As has been demonstrated, 
reli^ous practice is the universal, primordial, inevitable and 
characteristic reaction of man to his precarious position in the 
world, and any attempt to classify it or its substitutes as a reaction 
to some special mental sUte, the infantile or the sexual for in¬ 
stance, is doomed to fail. Religion is mankind's oldest and most 
priimtive way of dealing with ‘evil’ and seeking ‘the good’, and 
nothing that we have learned from psychopathology takes away 
anything from this fact. Religion begins in primitive man’s 
attempt to challenge the overwhelming forces outside himself and 
for the great mass it is still just that. 

The sceptic would say that religion is still just that for every¬ 
body. For him nothing in religion goes beyond tbe ritualistic 
paganism and semi-paganism of man trying to assert himself 
against the gods. Yet we know that a distinction can and must be 
made. Even if it is true that paganism is as common today as it 
has been in the past, we can be sure that a more tmly religious 
feehag always easts in certain individuals, today, in pre-Christian 
centuries, even in the most benighted times. In remote antiquity, 
among savage African tribes, efforts have always been made a 
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religious elite to rise above the primitive mecb&nirms of the 
masses. Among the Egyptiaos we hear of more than ooe reactioa 
agamst pagaoism, more than one reform of high religious charac¬ 
ter. In the Osiris cult the worshipper endeavoured to create a 
relationship between himself and bis god that transcended magic 
and mystery, a relationship that would be sometbiog more than 
that of the subject wbo tries to extort the maximum of personal 
benefit from his all-powerful artd reluctant monarch. 

We have texts which tell us that the worshipper of Osiris tried 
to understand his god, to learn his intentions and wishes, to create 
a warmer fooling within himself towards the inelTable being wbo 
retained all powers; we hear that he cultivated attitudes of bigh 
spiritual nature. But then, as always happens in such cases, the 
masses tried to take over these attitudes in which they sense great 
hidden virtue, groat powers of healing and protection. Quite 
incapable of understanding their true meaning, they translated 
Thom into the rcdlations and gestures which made up the elaborate 
ceremonialism of the later Osiris worship. Step by step we can 
follow the process by which paganism laid hold on all that was 
best in these noble expressions of faith, and soon the adept is 
again praying to Osiris in minutely prescribed words and gestures 
and doing his best to observe the new priestly regulation which 
ordered him to hve Osiris. Love had bwme compulsory. Love 
had become part of the ritual. 

In the evolution of the Osiris cult, as in the evolution of so many 
other religions, we can trace the process by which the ori^al 
paganistic ritual was slowly reinterpreted and overhauled until it 
took on a spiritual character. This development takes place when 
the religious elite begins to grow sceptical of the worth of their 
primitive practices and und^takes r^orms. Osiris could not be 
invoked simply by making a burnt offering; one had to do a 
little more, and had to remember he was Osiris’ child and act 
accordingly. Thus moral concepts are introduced that pennit a 
new and Irigher interpretation of the old rituals and at the same 
time endow Osiris with new refinemeDt and spirituality. But then 
a phenomenon which unfailingly recurs manifests itself; the inno¬ 
vations, now accepted and glorihed by the best opinion, are them¬ 
selves assimilated to the cult. High virtue is scon attached to these 
newly consecrated principles, and what began as a reaching out 
towa^s the best in religion becomes in its turn a te^mique. At 
that point the world is ready again for the voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

Every man is a pagan to the extent thatbe wilLnot rest contentuntil 
his fundamental yearnings for happiness and security are satisfied, 
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and he will go to all lengths* and use any means, logical or 
illogical, to see that they are s&tisfied. He feels that without this 
peace of soul be can hardly be a useful member of sodely or go 
quietly about his daily business. Even with the enlightment of the 
Kristian ideal to aid him, those needs still cry for satisfaction and 
it would be unrealistic to expect them to be entirely and finally 
satisfied solely by his acceptance of this ideal. Though manners 
have changed and morals have been touched up, it is evident that 
the old methods with which man sought to meet these needs have 
never been finally eliminated. 

It is not our purpose to describe the endless ways in which 
Christian doctrine assimilated paganism or to identify all of the 
various pagan practices which have crept back into Christian life, 
but we have tried to make it clear beyond all doubt as to the sense 
in which the words *pagan’ and 'paganism* are to be understood 
when used here to describe the ways and the thoughts of 'religious 
maQ\ Unless these meanings are appreciated oue will have little 
real uaderstanding of the forces which have influenced the redac¬ 
tion and interpretation of certain Bible passages, the original 
spirit of these passages will be obscured, and one will even lose 
sight of the significance of genuine religion itself. 

Religion is dways a thing to be won. For more than a thousand 
years before the Christian era, a battle had been raging in 
Palestine between paganism and higher religious forms. The first 
major attempt to cleanse religion of a ceremonialism in which the 
idea of God, if not completely suppressed, was at least vague and 
remote, bad been made there by Moses. Mosaism is the first 
decisive efibrt, for which we have precise written evidence, to 
reform a cult, to strip it of its pagan ways of worship and to root 
out its background of magical thinking. 

To consider Jesus' woMs without first considering Mosaism, 
and what happened to Mosaism, is to forget a truth which Renan 
aptly formulated by saying that Christianity had its beginnings in 
the eighth century B.C. What happened in the Jerusalem of King 
Josiah, what happened when Amos and Hosea and Isaiah were 
delivering their prophecies and flaying the abuse of religion and 
religious methods, is very much like what was happening in the 
Jerusalem of Herod when Pharisee clashed with Sadducee and 
another prophet came up out of Galilee. 

Mosaism and its history helps ut to understand Jesus. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Struggle between Cult and Religion 
A. The Hebrew Solution 


MOSBS VEKSVS CUtT 


M0BAI5M » (he name used to identify the early Hebrew religion, 
traditionally that of the Israelites of the Exodus, those semi- 
nomadic Inbes which came up froni Egypt and invaded Palestine 
from across the Jordan. On this new soil Mosaistn came into 
collision with the crude cults of (he Canaanites. From them it 
absorbed some elements, bnt for the most part it reacted so 
fiercely (hat a struggle began on the soilofthe new homeland which 
would continue relentlessly for more than a millenaium and never 
be finally decided. 

The immense signifiomce oTMosaism in the history of mankind 
is often overlooked by those who fail to disdnguish it from the 
Judaism which gradu^y sa^^lanted it Critical minds are apt to 
wonder in what way monotheism, which is its outstanding charac¬ 
teristic, raises it so far above the pagan colts of contemporary 
peoples. They will argue that the Hebrew’s morals were rude. 
They will rec^ the hertm, the slaughter of any enemy wbo dared 
oppose them; they will recall, too. the death penalty visited on any 
of their own who might veer from the true faith. Yet proof exists 
to show that the moral code of these first Hebrews was not only 
severe but ethical, that their way of life was pure, their thought 
simple, and (hat this was the consequence ^ their monotheism. 

To appreciate what monotheism meani we must remember 
what we have been at pains to show in (he preceding chapter, that 
the emotion which drives the pagan to his shrines is usually fear 
— the fear of death, of misfortune, of failure; he seeks safe^ tod 
again safety, after which w a sort of bonus be will expect success 
in the enterprise at band. The follower of Moses approached life 
in a very different way. He placed duty at the centre of existence, 
a duty, oot to man, not to l^g or chi^, not even to tbe elan, but 
a duty owed to God and to God only. For his every deed he 
believed himself accountable to this most holy, most wise, and 
mightiest of bem^, tbe living God, unchangmg, everpresent. His 
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consciouMiMs of liiis eiernal father brought quiet lo the heart; 
God would care for man if man were wise enough to remember 
him, pure enough to serve him and holy enough to obey his laws. 
Yahveh, as the one Ruler* the wise and just, created integrity, 
dignity and courage. In contrast to the pagan who knew only 
venal priests and cruel chiefs, the Hebrew looked only to one 
supreme Judge, a concept of life which made heroes, and better 
yet, men. To perform one’s duty makes life worth while; to be 
subject to a higher duty makes life glorious and death easy. 

It was this sense of duly and faith that bound the Jew of Mosoic 
times to his God. In the Old Testament we find hardly a word with 
regard to an after-life, and the reader may well wonder why this 
prime religious requirement should be so consislcnily lackinB in 
ali these hundreds of pages of te«. Was the fear of death set aside 
among these ancient men ? Were they so different from the men of 
today? Had they no need of comfort, of a promise, an assurance 
from their teachers as they went on their way to the great Un¬ 
known? The answer has never been given and cannot be given 
except on the supposition that for these men God was aD, every¬ 
thing, the only thing, that God’s decisions were the only ones that 
counted and that God would take care of his people. Life belonecd 
to God and must be bved for God alone,* ^ 


LAW IN PLACE OP MAOIC 

How <»uld Moses have built a morabty of this magnitude in an 
age and a region so entirely devoted to pagan ritualism? First of 
all he had to stamp out what in his eyes must have been the super- 
Utive expression of sin, that is to say the human heart’s attach- 
meat to c^^ and in consequence of this we find the most striking 
feature of Mosaism in its apodictic character, especially this 
em^asis on reitrictions and ^hibitions, The stern 'Thou shalt 
not may be taken as the categorical rejection of paganism in 
general and more particularly of the hideous cult practices then 
current in ^naan and Syria. When it was written ‘thou shalt not 
suoer a witch to live, or lie with a beast, orsacrifice children’, it was 
becauM sodomy, necromancy, and orgiastic fertility ceremonies 
were the rule in the conquered land. No Jew would be suffered to 
bow before these bloodthirsty Baals. 

Mosaism includes no 'mysteries’. With the possible exception of 

^ suMleroenled the written Torth with oew 
. They Uughi the belie? in a life hcfcafter, the ImowUIltv oTtha 
se^ ihewurrecUoa of the dead. But this developmeol came only 
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Pa^over — from which the 'mysteiy* bad already disappeared — 
it foUowed noae of the procedures which saociify the worshipper 
by robbing the deity of his power. 

Thii wu someihiag total^ new in religion, and it accounts for 
Mosaisro*! strength and glory. Instead of mysteries we find rules 
of conduct, rules of an extraordinary categorical character for 
which no parallel can be found in any coniemporaiy religion. 
Sternly moral and ethical, showing a keen awareness of^the pagan 
tendencies in humanity, these rules regulated eveiy aspect of life 
— the treatment of the fami^, slaves, foreigners and even cattle. 
Diet, feast days, and almost everything pertaining to social inter¬ 
course was minutely provided for. 

The absence of any explanation by Moses for the obligation 
placed on his flock to obey these ripd rules ii baffling, but it is an 
inevitable conaeouence of the nature of bis monotheisin. Yahveh 
gives no reason for his laws; the Law is as it ts because * Yahveh 
so wilb iV. His people axe a holy people and the pagan customs 
are an ^abomination'. Such is hk detTee. and this insistence on 
absolute and unquestioniog observauce was to become a decisive 
factor in Mosaism's eventual development, and as will presently 
appear one of its weaknesses. 

YAHVEH AND UONOTBSJSM 

To understand the particuiar character of Mosaic monotheism 
one must take into account the surviving elements of the ohginaJ 
patriarchal religion. Mosaism is an innovation and a turning 
point, but not absolute in either instance. Monotheism was not 
unknown in other lands, Egypt being one example. There the 
spiritual, cosmic, and more or less international dominion of one 
supreme ddty had been proclaimed by Ikhoaton, often called the 
fint Monoth^t, but strictly speaking the famous Pharaoh did 
little more than ^ve a gentl^ poetic interpretation to paganism. 
He never broke cleanly with it. The forbidding god of Moses, 
itandiog beside the tables of the Law and looking into the hearts 
of the faithful, the God who rejects all who seek ^gious benefits 
on a mercenary basis, who prohibits magic and who casts aside 
that Egyptian preoccupation with a life hereaAer, this God who 
asks obedience, decent and unselfishness, a man*s whole effort 
and all his faith, is a very different being from Ikhnaton's sun god. 
Moses' monotheism, then, bad little to do with Egypt The idea of 
one god, ill defined and undeveloped though it mi^t be, was a 
principle that came straight out of Hebrew pre-hisioiy. 

This link with Che nomadic past is best evident in the Mosaic 
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coaceptioD of God’s relatiooship to bis flock. Abraham’s god had 
becQ a tribal god, that is, a god who iniorested himself in ona 
tribe only and was never templed to overleap its borders and go 
venturing in the sphere of other peoples. 

‘I am the Lord thy Ood and thou shalt have no other gods before 
me/ 

(Exodus 20. 2, 3) 

This may be taken as an indirect avowal that other gods do 
exist. This fs even clearly admitted in Deuteronomy 6, 14: 

Thou shalt not go after other gods, of the gods of the people 
which are round about you.’ 

Certainly Abraham’s god was far removed from the universal, 
supranatiODal, unique Yahveh of later times. 

Even in Moses* conception of his supreme Being there is a hold¬ 
over of the archaic idea of kinship between the worshipper and 
his god. In patriarchal times God was accepted as the r^ chief 
of the clan, the abhlr, the champion, to use Jacob’s terminology. 
God, likewise, was man’s anceetor, and there was a sincere belief 
in the undefined but very real blood relationsbip which existed 
between the clan and its god. For this Moses substituted a difler- 
ent, if not too different, concept of the bond bewcen the Jews and 
Yahveh. Instead of a blood tie, Yahveh and Israel were bound by 
a covenant, an idea which came naturally to a people who had 
long believed that contracts were frequently executed between the 
tribe’s most prominent men and the tribal god. 

As for the ethical character so pronounced in Mosaism, it, too. 
is definitely foreshadowed in the primitive laws which regulated 
the older patriarchal cult. There cau be no doubt that the original 
commandments found in Exodus 34, 17-26 antedate Moses’ 
famous tea (Exodus 20. M7),* that they relate to a set of taboos 
instituted to protect the clan against the transgression of an in¬ 
dividual in the group. 

Take as an example of these patriarchal laws (Exodus 34, 25): 

Thou shall not offer (he blood of my sacrifice with leaveo, neither 
shall the sacrifice of the feast of the Passover be left unto the 
morning.* 

Today it is difficult to understand what necessity could have 
existed for laws of this nature, but at the time they obviously 

^ Tlie ^ that these appear first in the text is due to a revision probably 
uodertaken in the fifth century at whkb time the sacred texts then extant were 
put into a fons approximatiag tbelr present state. 
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sttmed imperative to safeguard the welfare of tbe tribe. We bave 
already discussed tbe risk whkb was believed to arise when any 
part of a *bles$<d* sacrifice was permitted to retnaio uneateo or 
uobumt; we are at a loss to expiaio the danger of mixifig blood 
and leaves, but we can guess that a similar prohi^tios — against 
'seething a kid in its mother's milk* (Exodus 34, 27), the last 
commandment in (he primitive ten —harks back to pastoral 
times when the cooking of the milk was believed to be harmful 
to the goat that had given the milk, a belief still widespread 
among pastoral tribes. If the goat died as a result of such a trans¬ 
gression, (he clan was damaged in its livelihood, and could justly 
regard the act as (he equivalent of murder. One will not be far 
wrong in presuming that this last commandment presently evolved 
to the famous Thou thalt not kill'. 

Although we cannot supply all the links connecting one group 
of commandments with the other, it is obvious that the humane 
element manifested in the later and better known decalogue of 
Exodus 20,1 • 17, is the result of a slow, centuries-loc^ development 
which transformed a very primitive concept of morality into the 
highest expression of fellowship, charity and duty. 

No prophet is ever more than a r^onner. Not even Moses 
achieves more than the reform of a rdigious system, and the 
reason for this general rule is obvious. Any complete prohibition 
of existing tradition only makes it doubly certain that in times of 
danger the population will turn back to its old ways. Take the 
farmer's wife who finds her child rick with a serious disease. 
Should the country doctor confix (hat there is nothing more be 
can do, one may be sure that she will resort to any measure reputed 
to be eflective, not only seeking out the famous specialist in the 
city, but also taking her child (o the sbrine where cures are said to 
be worked. If she were asked to ofier her goat in some midoi^t 
hokus-pokus she would not hesitaie to do so, despite Moses or 
the Church. 

Josiah, the reforming Uog of Judea, deatroyed tbe groves and 
high pla^ in the Palestine of bis time, but he wu not successful 
in eradicating the cult he attacked. No ruthless eradication of 
shrines and customs has ever been successful, and the Christian 
Church took its lesson from this experieiKe. lo Rome dose by tbe 
place where St Peter is buried an Attis altar hu been found. 
Melun's church replaces a temple of Isis, and even the famous 
Chartres Cathedral, a monument to Christianity, occupies the site 
of the andent shrine of a black female divinity who once attracted 
yearly ptlgrimages. Tbe black madonna shown in the crypt today 
works the same cures for which her predecessor was famous. 
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Cbaileraagoe made it his policy to erect a church on every site 
associated with pagan worship, and in (he new world the great 
Cathedral of Mexico City now rises where the il^famed temple 
pyramid of the Aztecs once stood. 

In every age it has proved futile to impose bans on impulses 
which are not only excusable but supremely natural* Recognizing 
this, Moses, like many another reformer, tried to substitute one 
belief for another, one shrine for another, one altar for another, 
and the fact he went no further than he did is due to his realization 
that he could not change man, (hat the best that could be dons lo 
raise man's spiritual level was to impose belief in one all-wise and 
all-powerful God of Justice whose worship would satisfy the reli¬ 
gious instincts without recourse to archaism. 

That he succeeded, at least io part, few will deny, but too 
much folklore remained and worse, an almost primitive system of 
rewards and pumshments exposed it, as we shall see, to dangers 
he himself could hardly have aotidpated. 

AN UNFORTUNATE WEAKNESS 
m MOSAIC MONOTHEISM 

In the beginning these archaic traits which survived In Mosaism 
may have been of little Importance. The god of Moses satisfied 
IsraeTs religious needs. The commandments, defining good and 
evil, were enough to establish a moral basis for human behaviour. 
Life was simple, men rude, and the Lord of hosts bad redeemed 
his people from slavery and brought them through numberless 
peiiis into the promised land. If events did turn against them the 
cause must lie in their own obdurate sinfulness, tl^ violation of 
Yahveh’s laws. Misfortune was God's punishing hand upon them 
while prosperity was the rewardfor righteousness. This spiritualized 
expansion of Abraham’s primitive faith was adequate for the time. 

The great danger of relapse into barbaric paganism rose out of 
a very definite historic event, the transformation of these nomadic 
herdsmen into farmers settled on the land. The Hebrews, once 
warriors, but now peasants, looked at the Canaanitish communities 
ail about them and were tempted by their system of nature worship. 
This was something complnely lacking in their own religion. 

Peasants will always luve rdigfous customs which differ pro¬ 
foundly from those of the town, and even more from those of 
people devoted to war. Mosaism at its inception had been the spiri* 

^Oragety the Orut: ‘Remember (hei you must not Interrere with soy 
trsditioaaJ belief or religious observtAce that can be hamonited with 
auistiaaiQr' (Instruetlon to a uissiooary to the Saxon heathec). 
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tual su5(eDanc« of soldiers who were l)ghtmg a loog, loog war 
ufider grim cooditioos. For the warrior it is morale which d^dea 
the outcome, but the farmer is far less inclined to see a con- 
neclion between his personal integri^ and the result of his work. 
He acknowledges his dependence on weather and soil; be appeals 
to the kindness of the elements; he offers devotion to the 
mysierious powers whose benevolence will decide the outcome of 
his crops. Morals are decisive for men who are struggling among 
other men and against other men, be it in war or in social rivalry; 
morals are imperative for men whose success depends on the 
decency and reliability of each member of the group. But for those 
who deal with Uie obscure forces of nature it is more important 
to know how to stimulate fertility. They concentrate on the 
invocation of the spirits of earth and water, of wind and weather, 
a fact which has bttn crystallized in the word used to designate 
the believers in this nature worship, heathen. 

Another peril, which reinforced this threat from the countryside, 
was the inevitable influence exercised by the still unconquered 
towns in Philistia, Syria and northern Canaan. The impressive 
rituals carried out in these flourishing centres could not fail to 
fascinate the newcomers. As commercial relations came into being, 
the Hebrews' intermingling with the indigenous population was 
inevitable, and when the rude tent-dwellers became townspeople 
themselves, their religious views necessarily underwent a 
transformation. 


A FURTHER WEAKNESS RESULTING FROM THB 
COVENANT 

One of the first results of this 'civilization* of the Hebrews which 
followed their settlement in Canaan was the quick emergence of a 
priestly class which began forthwith to introduce far-reaching 
alterations into the original religion. 

A priesthood is intended to preserve faith in its purity, to offer 
help in spiritual troubles, and by its own conduct, to present a 
living example of constancy and godliness. It is of immense 
service to any religion, but it has its dangers, also. Priests have 
always been reluctant to permit the growth of any direct relation¬ 
ship between the worshipper and bis god, often with very good 
reason, one of Che duties of priesthood being to combat magic and 
religious quackery. But its motives are not always so noble. The 
freethinker is a potential rival and in every age has been all too 
apt to bum as a sorcerer. And wbat is more Mosaism was founded 
on a belief in a direct relationship between Ood and bis people. 
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With tbe iost&lUtion of the priestly profession in Israel a 
situation was recreated which had been summarily rejected by 
Moses. A sacrificial ritual was instituted, daily services initiated; 
the observation of feast days became such a binding obligation 
that any transgression was punished, sometimes by death. 
Ceremonies were conducted according to rules so rigid that all 
the dangers of pagan mechanism and materialism presented them¬ 
selves again. Alter Solomon had erected the temple in Jerusalem 
{e. 1000 fi.e.) the priests, now the possessors of very special 
political status, monopoliaed the religious life of the kingdom 
outlawing services in village and countryside. Only sacrifice in the 
Temple at Jerusalem was valid, and religion tended more and 
mere to separate itself from everyday life, becoming once again a 
rite to be observed at spedal hours, in special attitudes, with 
special words. Instead of living their religion every hour of every 
day, meu began to devote one part of their time to their work, 
and another part to the discharge of theii various duties towards 
God- 

Worse stiU was the fact that the complexity of the religious 
service made it the privilege of the few who had the lime, leisure 
and money to deal with all its demands. Cod’s favour became 
something the worknian had neither the time nor the means to 
acquire. What was more natural than to look around for ways to 
remedy his plight? In Canaan the means were at hand. 

A more distant result was that religion became aristocratic, and 
that society tended to divide itself into groups, the pure who knew 
the rules and observed them those known later as the Sadducees^ 
— atkd (he impure, the ignorant, who were little more than'sirmers*, 
outcasts from God’s house. 

But it was not only outside pressures and class differences that 
threatened to send Mosaism sliding back into paganism; there 
were dangers inherent in Mosaism itself. Its conception of mono- 
ibeism, N^-fitted though it. was to war and to a semi-nomadic 
way of life, was too simple at this stage to satisfy the doubts of a 
society given more and more to scepticism and philosophical 
speculation. 

^Sadducee, (he Hebrew ZdukI, a derivilive of Zedd/e whkh means 
righteous; only their own doctrine, according to their view, reprecented 
complete loyalty to the Torah; Phamaiun was heterodox, a wicked dhtor- 
lion of (he true ideeli of JewUi religion and loclal life. Keedkes to say, the 
Sadduceee were the aristocrats end eoiuervaUvea. 

The derivative from Zadok, the hrat high priest, appears erroneoia. This 
seems to be confirmed by recent finds among the Sea Scrolls. The 
Children of Zadok iheee scrolls refer to were dearly (be priests of the Q^ran 
sect, one which lived in solitude and monastic austerity. 
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Mo 5 es wis no tlieolc^ian. dot were the leaden who cane after 
him, The prophets were even less so. Their logic was a matter of 
iostincu Ihey preached stubbornly that ouafortune was the 
iaevitable res^i of (raosgression; if Seonacberib wasted Palestine 
it was because of Israel's wrongdorng and the plunder of Jeru¬ 
salem bv Nebuchadnezzar could have been prevented by a greater 
regard for moral decency and godUness. The same linh between 
cause aod effect governed private life. Good condtjct assured 
health and prosperity, 'the righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree' and the 'wick^ shall be destroyed for ever’. Just as the 
physicist of today endeavours to map out nature's laws influencing 
life on earth, so religious 'scientists' proceeded to map out the 
laws according to which God governs man’s destiny. One had 
only to know and observe these laws and God would be obliged 
to serve his worshippers, just as the physicist hopes that at the end 
of the age nature will be reduced lo subservience to man. 

Now when these ancieni teachers set themselves to this task of 
codifying God’s laws, they soon encountered difficulties. God 
was supposed lo recompense man for bis faithful observance of 
the commandments and the rules of conduct transmitted through 
Moses. Yet, too oflut reward failed snd calamity appeared in its 
stead. Things often went qmte differently from what one might 
have justly expected. It could sot be denied the wicked do prosper, 
the mighty enjoy power and pass their days in wealth; at the same 
time the good suffer while they wait vainly for the fulfilment of 
the divine promises. Wbat, then, is God's purpose — what is one 
to think of his commandments, of their interpretation, or perhaps 
— what is one to think of God hiinsdf? 


A KIW CONCIFTION OF GOD 

This problem of God’s nature which presented itself to the con¬ 
sciousness of the Hebrew world finds poetic expression in the 
Book of Job, probably a 6 lth<eD(ur 7 work. Though de^ly 
devoted to his region. Job is a^>rehe^ve aod affiicied. Since 
God is the fint cause and man hts servant — a meek, righteous 
and submissive servant — it can only be that God from time to 
time indulges hunsclf in capricious moods in which, as it seems, 
he arbitrarily puts his most faithful subjects on the rack. Prom a 
purely judicial porot of view (here was no justice in God's acting 
as he did towards a man as strict aod u self-critical as Job. 'What 
right,' asks Job of God io a direct colloquy, 'What right have you 
to do this to me?* 

Here we see theology being bom. God's actions have to be 
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explibed, mao's relatioo to his god realistically defined, and the 
god who emerged from these studies is a very different and 
finitely loftier being than the simple, almost human Yahveh who 
bad revealed bimself to Moses on Sinai, nearly a milJenn ium before, 
The primitive form of monotheism, in which man could be sure of 
his rights and Cod was seen as a chief who fought at man’s side 
and promoted man's welfare, gradually gives way until the sur* 
viving religion is one in which Godinhisdesignsand bounieousness 
is far above man's comprehension, and only occasionally respon* 
sive to his wishes, To trace this theological evolution througlt the 
sacred books is not only arresting, it introduces one to ideas which 
were still eagerly debated in Jesus' day, and to which many gospel 
texts refer. 

One of the earliest explanations advanced to account for the 
cruelty of destiny bolds that God is anxious to prove the stead¬ 
fastness of his people. That is why he 'brings them into tempta¬ 
tion', that is, temptation to turn against bim, Thus, in Genesis 22, 
1 and 2, Ood 'tempts' Abraham to sacrifice Isaac as a test of 
Abraham's obedience. The divine command seems to fall out of 
nowhere, and to be accepted as capricious and unmotivated: 
strict silence is preserved with respect to the archaic rule of Exodus 
34 which required the first-born son to be devoted to the deity. 
Compare this with the extra-biblical Book of Jubilees (e. 300 B.c.) 
which gives another version of the same incident, Here it is 
Mastema, chief of the spirits of evil, and thus identical with Satan, 
who 'tempts' tht hapless father to perform the old pagan rite. 

This introduction of a spirit of evil opposed to the divine good¬ 
ness is something new in Hebrew thinking. Up till sow dod's 
will has been the sole cause for events happening as they did 
happen. He lets men turn evil^ he even tempts them to evil We 
read that Yahveh for his own mysterious reasons makes Pharaoh’s 
heart stubborn; it Is Yahveh who tempts David to count his 
people; Yahveh who sends a lying spirit to Ahab’s prophets so 
that they may seduce the king. Yahveh even tempts Isaiah, and 
the 2nd Isaiah himself makes God say (in chapter 45, 6-7): 

'I am the Lord and there is none else. I form the light and create 
darkness. Z make peace and create evil.' 

However, as thinking advanced, it began to be difficult to 
believe that a God of Justice and Righteousness could also be a 
tempter, the seducer of his people. It seemed impossible to love 
one's Maker with all one's soul and with all one's strength and 
with all one's mind if this Maker did good and evil indiscrimi¬ 
nately, if with a single stroke, without any recognizable motive. 
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ha cbooM (o destroy everything a rnan ])ad built up in a 
long life of faithfulness tod eodeavour. If one could not trust the 
Fathefi why not turn lo the Baals who were said to be so steadfast 
and to work such dependable miracles for their worshippers ? 

This growing coolness towards Yahveh forced thetbeolo^ans to 
mend their bridges^ and we find them introducing the idea of an 
adversary, one who worked on man both from within and with¬ 
out. Their inspiration was (be Jriniao theology in which Ahun- 
muda, the g^ of light, was for ever at war with Angramainyu 
(or Ahriman in Assyria), (he spirit of evil One result of this new 
importation is the many insunces in which the sacred books give 
two versions of the same event, one setting forth the episode in 
terms of the earlier dogma, the other (eliing it in the light of later 
thought 

Take for example the numbering of Israel, an act specihcalJy 
forbidden by the Law, an event presented to us twice, first in the 
older Samuel and then in (be Cbooicles of the second century 
B.a: 

2 Samuel 24 ,1 

And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David 
against them to say, Go, num¬ 
ber Israel and Jodah. 

In the old text God is the cause of David’s crime while m the 
new account Satan is the agent whose Tnalicg corrupts David's 
heart. 

But then theology went further. Satan's own personality be> 
came (be sutqect of speculation. His character unde^oes a 
development readily apparent if we compare fifUxentuxy texts 
with the views of liter books. In the opening chapter of Job, for 
example, Satan's role is merely to report man’s wtongdoing to 
Ood; in a sense he is God's a(toniey*genera]. Then, in the course 
of time, be comes to personify evil in open conflict with God, and 
presently be develops yet another aspect. Satan Is the representa¬ 
tion of matter. This dktioction between matter and God, who is 
spirit, makes it possible for mao to scorn the materialistic values 
of this world and aspire for a more spiritual status. 

After this last step is taken, the greatest difficulty in explaining 
human misery and (he apparent cruelty of destiny is eras^. Even 
if Satan is not conceived as a person, be is (bou^t to be *p&rt of 
this world' and associated with all the evil inseperaUe from life on 
earth. After that God can be lowd and trusted again. The old 


1 Chionides 2!, 1 
And Satan stood up against 
Israel and provoked David to 
number IsraeL 
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notion that imradiate material advanuge is the reward of 
righteousness can be abandoned. God is not only suprcinej God is 
free. Man’s worth is naught and the good that comes his way is 
jisnitsisvtd. The old Hebraic ideology, essentially maierialislic 
up to this point, now develops some of the noblest concepts ever 
engendered, concepts such as those laid down in the 2nd Isaiah 
and in the Psalms. God Is addressed as the helper of man, a loving 
fhther who is ready to give spiritual aid to his children. 

‘Shew me thy ways. 0 Lord, uach me thy paths; 

Lead me in thy truth, and teach me: for thou art the God of my 
salvation: on thee do 1 wait all the day 

Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy loving kind¬ 
nesses. Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: 
according to thy mercy remember diou me for thy goodness' sake, 
OLord...* 

(Psalms 25) 

This is a long step from Job’s indignant clamour for the rights 
he are his. And the changing attitude towards God is even 
more manifest in the book of Chronicles which dates from the 
second century B.C. Listen to the way in which David’s farewell 
to life is retold, how all credit is disclaimed for the victopf won, 
for the worshipper’s courage and thrift which made possible the 
building of God's temple. Everything, even these virtues, is due to 
God and God alone. 

‘Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel oitr father, for ever and ever. 
Thine. O Lord, is the greatness, and the power and the glory, and 
the victoiy, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine: thine Is ^e kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted 
as head above all' 

Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest over all... 
But who am 1, and what is my people, that we should be able to 
offer so willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, and 
of thine own have we given ... For we are strangers before tbee, 
and sojourners, as were all our fathers... ’ 

p Chronicles 29, 10-15) 

A hymn of humility and ao expression of attachment to God 

such as this had never before been spoken. No longer do we hear 
the claims of blood relationship with the Almigh^ or of the right 
of a chosen people to occupy a land which bad been promised to 
them: man is a stranger ‘b^ore thee’, a guest on the earth, and all 

* Then can hardly be a doubt that it is from these lines that tbe elosiag 
vene of the Protestant vetsion of the Lord's Prayer has been drawn. 
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he possesses, be it the fruits of his Jabour or the merits or virtuous 
living, all these are whoUy due to the grace of God. 

What is more, the earthly paradise of the prophets is no longer 
visualized as a Jerusalem supreme among the nations. Instead it is 
to follow upon the birth of a hero, a child of David's line coming 
from Bethlehcm-Ephraia (Micah 5, 2-3), one ‘who is little among 
the thousands of Judah’; and this kingdom is to be unlike any- 
tbii^ conceivable in earthly terms ^ a heavenly kingdom {Daniel 
7, 14). In the later books man is not only willing but anxious 
to surrender his contractual rights with Cod, be is content to 
raise his eyes in contemplation of a splendour which is the one 
real promise, the one sure promise which has been given him. 

BSLIOIOUS PAGANISM 

But while the best of their thinkers and poets were speculating on 
the nature of God's being, the mass of the Hebrew people still 
practised their religiOR with wealth and health as an end. Stub¬ 
bornly they clung to the traditional covenaut and to the Law 
which bound God even if it also shackled them. The father being 
what he was, the children were determined to hold him to his 
bargain. 

Ori^oally the Jewish people bad been filled with a real and 
motivated gratitude for having received the Law from God 
through Moses, a Law which bad given them an exalted place 
among the nations. Moral purity, the hum anity of their l^al code, 
the respect they had for anything and everything outside 
the self, singled them out, raised them above the barbaric egoism 
of the surrounding heathen and confirmed them in the certainty 
that they were elect, set apart, ‘sacred', in a sense the elite, the 
gentlemen of a rude and boorish world. This feeling still lingers in 
the mind of the orthodox Jew who today as much as ever looks 
down upon what he regards as the depraved lawlessness of the 
rest of mankind. 

It is deplorable, then, that this honest gratitude should have 
been subjected to such crass modification, that the Jew should 
have come to be grateful, not for the morally of the Law, but for 
possessing the Law as a technique given h^ by God. By slow 
degrees gratitude for the Law became gratitude for a code wbich 
set down in black and white what was good and what was evil — 
good and evil being understood in the andent pagan sense. They 
were gratefuL in other words, for being given divinely established 
rules which could procure great benefits for ihose who observed 
them. 
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It was as if tbe old taboo: 

‘Thou Shalt not eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil* 

had been abolished, and God himself, through Moses, had given 
this forbidden knowledge to his beloved people, The command¬ 
ments, together with the more elaborate regulations of Leviticus, 
l^ame the long-sought talisman with which the individual might 
obtain anything he wished. The code taught him the ‘good’ way 
to act — that is, the way to accomplish the greatest go^ for him¬ 
self, to increase his strength, safely, holiness, and merit in God’s 
eyes, the way to assure himself of God’s protection. Despite its 
ethical nature, the covenant was converted into an unethical 
instrument with which the divinity might be coerced, a develop¬ 
ment which stripped Moses’ relipon of the very thing that made 
it unique and peat. As Schopenhauer once remarked, if one is 
only seeking to do something for oneself there is little difference 
between the offering of a sheep and the offering of a cherished 
pleasure to the deity: the motive is the same. Thus the Mosaic 
Law, which had in its apodictic rules laid down the shaj^t 
known rejection of paganism, was now itself interpreted in a 
lankly paganisUc fashion. 

‘Honour thy fether and mother: that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God pveth thee.’ 

These words which originally carried the threat of death to 
whomsoever transgressed the command, also suggest a technique 
by which simple folk may come to enjoy long life. Furthermore by 
observing all the other multifarious rules one may rightly expect 
health, wealth and success. The wording of Deuteronomy 6, in 
which certain of the commandments are reiterated, even seems to 
encourage this popular interpretation; the same kind of language 
is used over and over, 'that thy days may be prolonged’, ‘that it 
may be well with thee, aud tbatye may increase mightily’, ‘that thou 
mayest go in and possess the land which the Lord sware unto 

thy fathm*. 

All the ancient eRhortations for decency and honour were 
turned around. It had been said that one must treat a stranger well, 
that one should not be an unrighteous witness, that one should 
bring back one’s enemy’s ox when it bad gone astray, but now 
these precepts were applied against God himself. Job could indict 
the Lord for his injustice by saying that he 
‘had treated kindly the poor and the widow, he had ^ven water 
to the weary to drink, be bad been righteous in all ways.’ 
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Job f«6ls ih&t lhe$e acts have given him a right to protection. 
He bad clothed himself with sanctity: coosequently he should be 
treated as sacred. 

or course those who deflected the Law» were considered to be 
branded in God's eye. We have already mentioned the division of 
the people into the exclusive group of the 'pure* and the great 
mass who through ignorance or 'immorality* were unclean. Con* 
tact with the unclean was to be avoided; it could contaminate the 
pure, and references to this class dislinciion, which wu much 
more than a mere social disiiociion, are found throughout the 
New Testament. Repeatedly Jesus states that he has been sent to 
the sick and the ainners, by which he meant that great body of 
unfortunates who hod no access to God, those who were, from 
the Pharisetn, and even more from the Sadducean, point of view 
lost, unclean, even dangerous. 

One further evil, a direct result of the ‘covenant* and one of the 
most pernicious notions to afflict mankind, one that still raises its 
head in the society of our own day, was the identification of sick¬ 
ness with sin, of misfortune with transgression. The man stricken 
by adversity was not let off with the suffering that came from the 
evil turn of events itself; in addition be was scorned by his fellow 
humans sis one whom the outstretched finger of God marked 
as ‘evil’. According to the inexoraMe pagan lo^ he was con¬ 
sidered to be the object of divine anger, to have done somethiog 
very wicked; he was therefore — to use Job's words — 'abhorred 
by his friends, treated as a stranger by his own wife and servants, 
hated by those he loved* (Job 18). simultaneously with this 
custom of treating the sick man as an outcast, 'cures’ for sickness 
along the old pagan lines reappeared; the sick man had sinned, he 
must mend his ways; and deaf to Job's pleas that he bad failed in 
nothing, that nothing could be held against bhn, his 'friends’ 
endles^y reiterate their threadbare advice. Needless to say those 
who were healthy and prosperous held their heads very hi^; their 
good fortune was the unmistakable mark of God’s favour, and 
they carried about them an aura of holiness, of mystical distinc- 
tion and of wisdom which, to all appearances, bore the sanction of 
God himself. 

COMRAHISON WITH 'a DOLL'S HOUSB* 

There is still another danger which threatens to undermine any 
high religion. It was implicit in Judaism, even as it has been in the 
older Mosaism; it emaoaied directly from the 'strict Father-- 
meek child* conception with which the orthodox worshipper 
B 
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pictured his relalionship to Ood. This danger, rarely correctly 
appreciated, though it is still very real today, and not only in the 
Jewish world, has a lulling effect upon the mcntaUiy of the 
worshipper, aod encourages him to follow his egocentric ten¬ 
dencies under a cover of love and humility. 

In representing Yahveh as a father to his children, Moses 
would certainly never have anticipated that a side effect of this 
lofty concept would create an undesirable situation — though one 
of the later prophets seems to have sensed this development. 

By a curious trait in his nature man confronted with a variety 
of situations, will always find the one among them wliieh is 
in his psychology most advantageous. To the superficial observer 
the harshness of the Law seems to be cruel. Obedience to all its 
minutiae has often been considered Intolerable. But eventually it 
turns out that even these elements of harshness and cruelty can be 
desirable. We have said that the Jews thanked God for giving them 
the Law; we have seen that they did this because it conferred upon 
them the privileges of the sanctified and elect, because they 
believed that possession of the Law enabled them to increase in 
merit and worth, just as the pious mao of today believes that his 
strict conduct enhances his prestige in the religious community. 
In addition to ah this, and in what Is seemingly a paradoxical way, 
they actually thanked God for being the harsh and tyrannical 
father and for making the Law as hard and difficult as it was. We 
will see that they were right in this so far as their mental comfort 
was concerned. 

A hard father may be a great burden to his young son, but 
experience proves that this burden can also have its advantages. 
A hard father actually is the easy solution for many of life’s prob¬ 
lems. One of the best expositions of this fact is to be found in a 
modern play, Ibsen's A Doll's H&uge, where a tyrannical husband 
and his doU-Uke wife live together in what is essentially a father* 
child relationship. 

At first sight the position of the young wife seems impossible. 
She is treated like an ignorant child, high-handedly and often 
roughly, and Ibsen's presentation of the husband's despotism was 
so effective that a clamour went up for the improvement of the 
lot of the wife of his day. The infantile situation in which she 
lived was 'deeply humiliating', she 'ought to be emancipated’, and 
in more than one respect the anally minded Ibsen may have been 
right; woman’s legal position needed Co be improved in many 
ways; but in laying aU the blame at the husband's door he made one 
serious bluodu — recogni 2 ed at once by a keen observer like 
Strindberg. Obviously Ibsen bad failed to perceive that an equal 
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pftrt of the fauU w» due to tbe cuDOinf of the little woman who 
deliberfttely cultivates her diUd«Like role. In the play we find no 
mention of the manifold advantagei the doll derives from letting 
herself be forced to be a doU. but real life teaches us what they are. 

To be a doll, and just that, pays ber more than one dividend. A 
doll is irresponsible; a just man cannot be angry with a doll who 
adores and fhars him like a sod. May not tbe doU rightly expect 
everything from this husband who is so good, so great, so clever 
and strong? Naturally U is his business lo be generous, to give her 
everything she needs, and to realize for her all the wishes that she. 
as a doll, may rightly have. As a mailer of course, (he husband- 
father is bound to shield her from sorrow and disappointment, and 
she has the right to blame him for any and all mishape that occur 
in (he household. 

Is not the attitude of (he wifb in A £>olts fioutt very much that 
of the believer who does his god the honour of putting his 'trust' 
in him, that is, of trusting that he is good and mighty and loving, 
that he has complete understandiag for bis 'child' who is by nature 
so helpless and weak, and therefore won't blame him for his self- 
indulgence? Like tbe believer who looks up to his god. Nora, in 
return for the attention showered upon her, looks up to her hus¬ 
band in adoration, believing in his omnipotence (which he ou^t 
to have), in his goodness (on which she fully counts) and in his 
wisdom (to do the best for ber). 

The hrst consequence of such an attitude is that the love the 
young woman brings her mighty husband — or the children offer 
the mighty father —is not entirely spootaneous and pure. A 
secret hostility cannot to manifest itself in such a marriage and 
is usually betrayed by the son of well-timed pinpricks which Ibsen 
carefully omitted in his play. The wife's feelings for her husband 
become charged with amMvalence. Tbe hustAnd is the Father, 
but because of his strict rules he is also the Oppressor; the doU 
respects him, but fears bim too; in some remote comer of her 
heart she bates him, and occtsiouUy in unguarded moments, she 
mocks him. EasicaUy, she would like lo change roles, to be the 
great Husband herself. In this she is very much Uke mas who from 
his beginnings has wished be might be god; and like mas all she 
can actually do is dream of her emancipation asd independence, 
just as he dreams of conquering nature and sickness asd death 
thereby becoming divine himself. 

Impulses such as these, however, are immediately stifled. She 
represses her 'sinful' thoughts all the more zealously because she 
hopes the husband wifl recognize ber merit in doing so and 
deepen his love for her. 
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Meanwhile — and this is the practical beoelit she draws from 
her subordinate attitude — she need do nothini positive on her 
own part. Nothini that is, but have faith and adore. The great 
*he’ exists to aecomplish eveiytbing needed for her> and if by 
chance he should fail her, has she not the natural right to look 
ebewhere for a protector? This threat of divorce is the woman^s 
great weapon; and if we may turn to Job once more, we see that 
in his misery he is not far from resorting to a si mllar d i re exirem i ly. 

As long as Yahveh is imagined to be the tyrannical father (and 
this is the way Christ, the Pancreator, was imagined and obeyed 
in the Middle Ages as he still is in much of the world today) the 
faithful can belike that their enemies will be punished and their 
own interests vigilantly protected. So long as ^is is so, one need 
do nothing more than sin not and fear the Lord, nothing more 
than repress one’s wishes for independence and be submissive 
always; the Lord being good and wise will take care of everything. 

On die other band, to be mature, to assume responsibility for 
one’s acts and to attempt the solution of one’s own problems, and 
especially to love without bating, is something else again, and 
something far more difficult, be it within the limits of the house¬ 
hold or in a man's relationship with God.* 

DISAPPOINTMENT AND YEARNING 
HistoricaUy, we have seen how the Mosaic religion gradually 
altered — partly as a result of causes which lie in the character of 
man himself and partly because of the material development of 
the society to which he belonged. 

As previously noted the turn to city life was of great significance. 
Wealth and the increase in physical comfort deal a deadly stroke 
to austere principles. Agnosticism flourishes in the prosperous 
centres; God is propitiated with elaborate sacribces hut success 
in enterprise is none the less boldly ascribed to one’s own excel¬ 
lence; Ganaanitish wives bring the indigenous beliefs into the tents 
and houses of Israel; superstition supersedes religion, and the 
ceremonies of the Tyrian Baal eventually come to he performed 
side by side with the stem Mosaic ritual. The priesthood, eager to 
preserve its power and increase its revenue, begins to develop a 
ceremonial show calculated to compete with the colourful services 
rendered to the Syrian deities. Kiog Jeroboam shamelessly shows 
the people two golden calves: 

* Already during his lifetime, Jesus was forced by the per^le (o appear &s the 
here, tbe Master with whom they might assume just such a rdationship of 
motile dependency. We meiujon the pertinent gospel passages end Jesus’ 
reactioc to these attempts In our third chapter. 
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‘Bclioid ihy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the laod 
of Egypt.’ 

(1 Kings 12,28) 

and Yahveh, who in Mosaic tiroes had been conceived in wholly 
spiritual lerms^ is now ‘worshipped as a molten image* (Psalms 
106,18-19). The charms and amulets so angrily rejected by Moses* 
come into popular use again. Saaifices at high places, all through 
the country, at ‘groves of oaks and elms whose shadow wasgoed’ 
(Hosca 4, 13) make new headway, And finally ‘llxey sacrifice their 
sons and daughters unto devils' (Psalms 106, 37). 

The whole prophetic movcmci\(. Ames, Hosca. Micah, all cry 
out agaiful tlic limes in a vain e^ort to stem the tide and call the 
people back to the primilivc faith. The strong religious revival 
which follows the Babylonian exile reverses the trend momentarily 
and restores the Law in all its old strictness; but the simple roan, 
surrounded by an arrogant and sceptical upper class feels his faith 
in a just God dwindling away, and we hear the prophet sigh: 

‘Ye have said: it is vain to serve God: and what profit is it that we 
have kept his ordinance, and that we have walked mournfully 
before the Lord of hosts?* 

(Malachi 4,14) 

To all this, prophets and teachers had only one answer: observe 
the Law. Whoever follows the Commandments is safe, no harm 
can befall him, he will prosper, he will have ‘families like flocks*, 
the poor will be ‘set on high from affliction’, ‘all iniquities shall 
stop their rooulh’, he will ‘understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord’ (Psalms 107). But the doubt among the people was not 
removed. History itself seemed to contradict the teaching of their 
holy men. In spite of faithful observance of the Law, the predicted 
earthly paradise had never materialized and with the passage of 
time seemed further and further from realization. After the Baby¬ 
lonian Lion came (he Medic Bear and the Persian Panther; these 
were followed by the Beast with the ten horns (Alexander, the 

' Yahveh could odther be seeo nor pictured; he dwelt nowhere, was ever* 

C resent, yet could be found ntithet in the high place cor the temple. Whenever 
loses spoke with God, God’s face shone with a glory iKabf»dh) which 
blinded the spectator. 

In pr^Mosaie times Yahveh bad been believed to go mounted on a young 
bull, just as many other gods of the ancient world rwre presented as mounted 
on one or anoUier anmial'^a parallel often explained nowadays as the 
pnenitive recognition of the victory of the spirit over animal instinct The 
'golden calf* may well have been the young bull which orignally served only 
as the visible peoestal for the invisible Yahveh. 

* Tenphisn, literally 'vile things', was the name given to just these amulets. 
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Diadochi and the Selcudd kings) and finaUy the eleventh hem, 
Anliochus Epjphanes.* Yet the Law, the Covenant, the promise of 
reward for striei obedience was still the only solace oflered. 

The exalted but narrow Pharisaism of the last centuries before 
Christ was an attempt to purify public morality, but though it 
sought to tighten the bond with Ood, it soon lost sight of its self¬ 
less ideal. The Pharisee expected God to do b is part i n exchange for 
the observance of his charter now newly and even more Inexorably 
interpreted. The love and trust in God which hod marked the man 
of the Exodus was gone, gone the blind acceptance of God’s 
decisions, the proud resignation in the face of disaster, gone the 
humility after one's successes. 

Some of the great teachers, able to look into man's heart, still 
lamented all their departures from the old feiih. In deeply moving 
terms like those in Deuteronomy 6 they admonish us to remember 
God always, and especially in the days of our happiness, the days 
when we are blinded by success, when need seems to be non¬ 
existent; then is the time to know ourselves and to remember what 
a small part we actually play in gaining the prosperity we 
enjoy: 

‘When the Lord thy God brought thee into the land ... to pve thee 
houses full of good things which thou fillest not, and wells digged 
which thou diggest not, vineyards and olivetrees which thou 
planlest not; when thou shall have eaten and be full 
Then beware lest thou forget the Lord which brought thee forth 
out of (he land of Egypt, from (he house of bondage ... ’ 

(Deuteronomy 6, 10-12) 

But even the best among them, the 2nd Isaiah in his time, 
could only fall back again and again on the old timeworn exhorta¬ 
tion 'Justice, righteousness t' as if in these were the whole remedy 
for man's afflictions. Even the dramatic movement of the 
Essenes the pure ones — as it appears from (he newly discovered 
Deed Sea Scrolls, was sterile and uninspiring. Escape from society, 
escape in Asceticism and monastic seclusioa, htu^ism and rude 
self-chastisement, was no solution and only Parable through the 
hope of a better future, the hope of a messiah. Neither the purity 
of the Essene, the fervour of the later prophets nor the piety of the 
Pharisee was able to check the forces which transforr^ the 

* Daniel 7, Vision of (be 4 Bensu. The book is accepted u having been 
compoeed in the first hiJf of the second century B.C. to enflime the Mtcctbean 
Tews resistance against the tyrant Anliochus. It was couched in tenrs which 
would be obscure to the uniniUaicd but inospareot enough for the oppressed. 
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religion of Moses into the hard formal Judaism of the Sadducees.* 

In the two centuries immediately preceding our era a stalemate 
is reached. Hebraic theology becomes little more than a moralistic 
but arrogant concept of life, with man and his god ^ing each o ther 
on equal terms* much in the manner of two humans who have 
enter^ bona hde into a sort of commercial contract and by virtue 
of being parties to this contract are eotiikd to take action against 
each olher in the event of any breach. Faith and a scrupulous 
observance of the letter of the Law enabled man to became Cod’s 
equal in power. This Pharisaism was unsatisfactory to the average 
mun. however: doubt kept gnawing at his heart, and undeserved 
misfortune bellied him. WJm was God. how could one see Cod, 
understand God. serve God? Cult was the on ly answer; not h ing else 
was possi ble or hod ever been possible. Noth ing but cult, it seemed, 
would ever answer his yearning, nothing but cult quench the thirst 
of his soul. 

* Again and again honest but futik aueo^ were tnade to avc^ this tnp 
into which man stumMes whenever for his own maienal benefit he attempts 
to exploit Cod's ruks. AntigoiuBof Sadio.4 sopto (sehbe. leader of culture) 
who Uv^ during (be early yean ci the HeOotistio period, advocated serving 
Cod without thought of rewardt 

*De not like the slaves vdK> serve their masUn for the gratuity which they 
expect. Serve urjih^ e:^ectiog a grabu^ and kt re wea ce for Ood ever be 
ufmyou.' 



CHAPTER 3 


The Struggle between Cult and Religion 
D, The Christian Solution 


CHRISTIAKITY’S OR!OINAl. APPCAL 

WhRt new element was introduced to the world by Chriiliunhy? 
How Account for a popular response so strong that in one irrO' 
sistiWe drive it changed the face of the Western World 7 
There has always been something Inexplicable in the extra- 
ordinary speed with which Christianity advanced. Within a 
generation churches had sprung up in all the great cities of the 
eastern Mediterranean. By way of Antioch the movement spread 
to Greece and Asia Minor. Almost at the same time ft made its 
appearanee in Carthage and Alexandria. As early as the reign of 
Qaudius (a.o. 41-54) Christians were active in Rome, and 
Suetonius* notes that that monarch expelled the Jews from the 
city because of the disorders stirred up among them by the 
followers of ‘one Chrcsius*. Tacitus, in a passage so typically his 
that it excludes the possibility of a gloss,* rages against the multi* 
pJicatiOR of this ‘vile superstition* and tells how in the year 64, 
hardly more than 30years after Jesus' death, Nero was persecuting 
the Christians as potential enemies of the state. In the south of 
France it had taken such an upsurge by the beginning of the 
second century that it was said Mary Magdalene had come there 
in person to found the community. 

Much of this early success Is paralleled in the expansion of 
other new reli^ons like Buddhism and Islam, but Christianity's 
amazingly sustained appeal is something unique, a fset which is 
seldom denied even by those who denv the historic Jesus. Tenacity 
in the face of persecuiioit is present from the very beginning, in* 
filtration of all classes of society continues without interruption, 
and what is even more significant, already fa these first cen*' 
tunes Christianity was displaying the same power of resistance 
to scepticism that it has shown to the even more pervading 

‘Suetonius, Livfs ofiht Twtltt Ccesars', Cliudius JOCV 
*Tta\i\ji.AKuiU XV, M. 
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scepticism of modern times, the same invulnerability to criticism 
and merciless exegesis. 

It is impossible, of course, to see Christianity simply as a reac- 
tion against Judaism. Even though Jesus lived and died as a Jew 
in the Jewish world, and most of his words were addressed to 
Jews, Christianity as a movement had its first real successes in the 
Greek and Roman spheres, not in Judea. From the beginning it 
tended to be a movement of Gentiles, men barely acquainted with 
Jewish tradition and largely unconcerned with Jewish ways of 
thinking. 

How then is this explosive growth to bo explained? Many 
answers can and Imve been given, and for the correct unde> 
standing of many gospel texts it is important to clear up this point. 

Most Christians will say with little hesitation that Hhe light* 
and 'the truth* simply produced their logical effect, and the Church 
in agreement with this popular opinion, hos quite naturally only 
one answer. Chrisiianity conquered the world thanks to the 
nobility of Christian theology. 

This, however, may well be doubted. From the very be^nnlng 
Christianity became a religion of the masses and the masses have 
never cared for theology. What is more, in matters of religion, 
nobility, as such, ap^Is only to those who are trying to provide 
themselves with a nattering explanation for their beliefs. The 
average man reaches out for the things that will help him; from 
any religion he eagerly assimilates the healing;, the eflcciivc cle¬ 
ment. We have already seen how the Mediterranean world of pre- 
Christian times gave Itself to practical religions of the kind which 
asked little and promised much, and it is a very precarious hypo¬ 
thesis to suppose that the mentality of these people suddenly 
changed, that they abandoned self-interest for love of neighbour, 
limp^ iKcause they were overwhelmed by the nobility of a new 
doctrine. 

We must look, then, for more deep-seated causes, if we hope to 
learn why people deserted their ancestral altars and widely reputed 
methods of sanctification — the worship of Isis, the cult of Adonis. 
Mithraism or the Eleusinian mysteries — to follow a new doctrine 
promulgated by preachers who according to current standards 
were certainly unqualified. As a matter of fact all these religions 
promised much the same thing as Christianity; especially they 
promised purification from sin and the life everlasting. But per¬ 
haps our explanation will appear of itself if we review some of the 
most notable opinions uttered in the past. 

One theory, which was commonly put forward, held that the 
Christ, unlike the gods of the Greek and Roman pantheon, was 
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a sulTering god. Tho idea that God had endured such trials and 
tragedies was, according to this view, especially appealing to (he 
masses. This, however, cannot hold, for suffering gods were a 
comjDoaplace. Mithra and Osiris both suffered. Each year at (he 
birth of spring Osiris was sacrificed — very much like Christ — 
and a few days later his scattered members were put together again 
— m other words he was resurrected — also like Christ. Like 
Christ, Osiris had to remain three days in the underworld before 
he relumed to earth again. Meanwhile Isis, his wife, watching him 
suffer, endured her own agony very much as did Mary, the 
mother. Or take (he cult of Adonis. This god, too, died each spring 
and after enduring parallel agonies rose triumphant with the new¬ 
born year. In the face of these and other examples wluch might 
be cited, the suffering god argument loses its force. 

Another view asseru that the new religion marshalled Its fol¬ 
lowers because it promised that the Kingdom of God would be 
eatablished soon with the expected second coming of the Christ 
It is true that this advent and the esiablisbment of the Kingdom 
was avidly expected; it was even expected with such certainty that 
it may have weakened Rome's defence against her barbarian in¬ 
vaders. But before tbe world could believe in such an event, it 
had first to be convinced of Christ’s divinity, of the authority of 
his message. In other words the world had first to be converted 
and it is hopeless to try to explain this conversion bv pointine to 
its result. * 

It was Pareto's argument that Christianity promised mankind a 
‘home after death' and that this was the principle cause for its 
rapid growth. Now it is true that the yearning for immortality was 
strong in the Roman world and Chat this yearning accounts for the 
fervent reception already accorded to so many oriental religions, 

It was the hope of eternal bliss in some Elysium that inspired most 
of those who worshipped at the altars of Atlis, Adonis or Mithra. 
But the promise of a ‘home' does not explain why the Romans 
preferred Christianity to these other popular faiths. As a matter of 
fact, such a ‘home' is never described in the gospels proper, nor is 
there any allusion to it other than the use of the vague term 'the 
kingdom of Heaven'. 

Barbusse and other revoluiionaiy writers argue that the new 
movement offered liberation from the 'fetters’ of ancient ritual, 
a fact which might powibly be true for the Jews in Palestine, but 
could hardly apply to the Romans in Rome where the great move¬ 
ment was so soon centred. As a matter of fact, the Jews proved 
less receptive to this Uberation than the Gentiles and remained 
solidly attached to their ritual Tetters'. 


The STRUCGtfi BETWEEN CULT ANT> RELIGION 7S 

For d’Avenel and the many modem psychologUts and sociolo> 
who share hb point of view, Jesus was a liberator in the 
widest sense, which explains everything to them. From an ideal¬ 
istic viewpoint the Qiristiao doctrine* with iu emphasis on 
spiritual values may be called a liberation, but it is difficult to see 
in what way it could have appeared as such to the peo^e of Rome, 
unaccustomed as th^ were to setf-disciptine and austerity. It did 
not free them from their supentitions, for superstition was not 
abandoned by those who embraced (he new faith. It did not free 
them from burdcnsotnc ritual requiremeols, for as we have already 
noted, these were not required by the prevailing religions. Rome 
demanded little of her citizens in the religious splierc; other than a 
perfunctory compliance with the rites of emperor worship, the 
inhabitants of the empire were free to worship as they chose. It is 
probably true that popular respect for religious institutions was in 
a slate of general decline during these critical years, but that 
hardly argues that Christianity was a liberation. 

Surprisiogly enou^ Nietzsche also insisted that the new 
religion was a liberation, but he qualities the term by saying that 
it must be understood in a very special sense. Accordiog to Nietz¬ 
sche Christianity did not attempt to overthrow the existing order, 
it did not seek to remove the upper dasses from their position of 
rank and power. Nevertheless its inevitable effect was to destroy 
the supremacy of (he ruling class and this in a manner new to 
history — 'by a reversal of values*; that is, it reversed the meaning 
of what had theretofore bees accepted u *good*. Force was no 
longer 'good*; meekness was better. Wealth wasn't good, poverty 
was the right thing. Worldly success was almost sinful, while the 
failure found favour with his deity. Thus, as Christianity paduaUy 
established itself among (he masses, the moral foundation upon 
which the aristocratic society rested was slowly but surely under¬ 
mined. That is why Christianity for Nietzsche was the 'SUaveo- 
aufstand in der Morar — the slave revolt in the field of morals. 

To deny the truth of this is impossible. History shows us that 
Nietzsche described very accurately what actually happened in the 
course of the succeeding centuries. One of the immediate effects of 
the introduction ^ Qiristianity was indeed a shiriing of mor^ 
values, from self-assertioo to s^*eflace(nent, from pride to humi¬ 
lity, but whether (his teadeo^ of Christianity to undermine the 
old society by attacking its moral roots and by disqualifying its 
leaders was the cause of its explosive success is very doubtful. 

* ChristiM doctrine must be dislinguisbed fcora the teecfaiop of J<sus. Tbe 
habit of UMtioi the two »ideniieeJ is rapontabte for the grtPiMr pert of tbe 
confuMn has clouded (he mte^ettfioo of tbe go^Is trom tbe first. 
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It Is certainly true that a democratic element — something like 
the Liberia, E^Iii6 of later ages — was present in the new move* 
meat. For example no one could deny that this was the case in 
Jerusalem. There the preaching of the gospel was directed, 
obliquely but quite intentionally, at the moral domination of 
Jewish society by the Pharisees, who had constituted themselves 
as a caste, an association of'the pure'. These individuals believed 
themselves to be set apart, 'saved', especially loved and protected 
by the deity, and in consequence they looked down on those lesser 
beings who were still 'of this world', This system, dividing society 
into the pure and Ihe impure, was by no means the exclusive 
properly of the Pharisees. Such systems existed in other countries, 
and have reconstituted themselves again and again In the course of 
history. Protestantism during the last four centuries serves as an 
instance. There the tendency has been to segregate the pure from 
the impure in a way that differs little if any from the more familiar 
division of society into aristocrats and commoners. In certain 
orthodox protestant communities one inherited ‘purity' exactly 
as one might inherit ancestral lands or a title of nobility; by birth 
one beJoi^d to a special group, ‘the best people in town', which 
IS the same situation that prevailed in pre-Christian Judea. There 
the Sadducees would accept a man as ‘elect’ only if he also hap¬ 
pened to be wcll-bom — that is, bom within the caste, in the 
Church as we would say today. The Christian ideal was certainly 
revolutionaiy when it wiped out these traditional distinctions, but 
if this was true for first century Palestine, it was not true in Rome 
where no such division of the people into pure and impure can be 
demonstrated. There the revolutionary principle worked in a veiy 
different fashion. ^ 

It is well to remember that in any time and any country the 
cause of social revolution is fundamentally the same, a withering 
of respect for the members of the ruling class and a growing con¬ 
tempt for the institutions that shelter them. The inefficiency the 
corruption and essential uselessness of the aristocracy begins to 
be intolerable, while institutions as well as prejudices fail to adjust 
themselves to changed condiUons- Contempt for the dominant 
group aggravated by the deterioration of economic conditions 
touched off the French Revolution, the Peasant revolution of 
Luthers day, Savonarola's upheaval in Florence. Cromwell’s 
revolution and all the rest. The new ideas and modem methods, 
heretofore repressed by a decadent upper group, would now 
supposedly find outlets. ^ 

Now these conditions did not exist in the Rome of the first 
century. EventuaUy they did make their appearance but thU was 
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bng afterwards at a time when the mability of the Emperor and 
h» following to defend the empire and to assure economic 
stability had become painfully evident to *(he common man*. 
During the second half of the fiitt century, a time when Christians 
were already suffering persecution and martyrdom, this kind of 
discontent was nowlure manifest. The tone of all the surviving 
documents describing Rome and its atmos^ert shows that a 
‘revolutionary' hypothesis for the rise of Christianity is artificial 

that the driving force behind the movement was not economic 
and not political; that it wu something else which must be sought 
in the basic Christian idea — an idea whkh has nothing to do with 
dogma or theology and which is a social idea ooly in the limited 
sense Neilvehe uses. Actually flrst>ccntucy Chrisiianily affected 
the human condition in quite arvother way, one whicli came to the 
gentiles of Rome and the empire with the force of complete 
novclty. 

This novelty did not conrist in tbe prodigality of the promises 
the new sect held out to its proselytes. We have already said that 
other popular cults of the day offtfod most of the same benefits — 
protection, immunity, immortality — but it must also be noted 
that in the case of these other titits it was not always easy to 
acquire these benefits. One had fii^t to undergo a succession of 
ritualistic acts patterned on an antiquaced symbolism which had 
little meaning or appeal to the worshipper at the lime. Tbe rite 
might strike the initiate as ridioiloua. or to take the case of the 
Mithra initiation, as unacceptably crude. One also had to pay for 
the iniliation, often fairly large suras, and much more than the 
common man had lo spend. Thus the poor were excluded by the 
cost, and the more intelligent artd more sensitive were repulsed by 
the lack of spirituality. Under these drcumstances the authenticity 
of the ben^ts might well be doubted, and here Christianity 
intervened preaching a heretofore undreamed of ^ndple which 
none of the other systems could match, the principle that one could 
be ‘good', that is, worthy and whek and sanctified, simply by 
continuing to be what one already was and by suffering what one 
already sulTered. 

The good tidings lay in the simile knowledge that being p^r, 
being humble, being what one was, was a condition recognized 
and respected by tbe deity. God was predisposed to favour the 
poor and the lowly, and all (he dignities of tbe religious world 
were open to them. 

One had merely to declare that his sufferings were accepted 
wUhogly and meekly ‘b (he name of CTuist', that one dedicated 
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one's pains to God.* The sinner, tbc oulcast, who heretofore had 
been banned by society and excluded by every group, suddenly 
recovered his selArespect; for openly confessing his sins, the sins 
for which he had been ostracized, he was received with praise by 
his brethren; his very debasement has won him special prestige. 
Not only that — he was accepted by God, he had a dehnite piece 
in the realm of heaven. 

That this should be so should really surprise no one, for Jesus 
has always been presented by tradition as the common man’s men. 
The heroes of other religions not only perform exploits of enor¬ 
mous courage and strength^Oilgamesh, Orpheus, Adonis are also 
the possessors of boundless wislom and beauty —they are born 
into the upper levels of their socicly, sometimes the sons of gods, 
often the sons of kings or nobles, they are the embodiment of 
man’s megalomanic dreams and by that vety essentially 
unreal. Jesus, on the other hand, was a villager, a carpenter, who 
distinguished himself only by his humble virtues, virtues whi^ are 
at least to some degree within every man's reach. He was a con¬ 
crete human figure with none of the characteristics of myth. A few 
short years before be had walked the earth, a fact men were ever 
ready to testify to with their blood. His humble birth made Jesus 
a brother to the average man, but for all of that he was ‘good', 
blessed by the powers, even divine. Up till now the plebs had 
always been taught that they were contemptible, that they should 
be ashamed to be what they were, that the gods looked upon them 
with a frown. Now, they could believe in themselves, accept their 
bumble station and their shortcomings, and ^ilhl their modest role 
with hope and pride. Even envy was no longer necessary, since 
Christ's God looked at men through different eyes, measuring 
then) not by their outward appearance but according to a worth 
perceptible only to him. To be poor was to be 'blessed*. Christ was 
offering mao as a gift to man; Christ was the glorihcaiion of 
qualities every mao had or could have, and in his person demon¬ 
strated possibilities exceeding anything that had ever been 
dreamed of by the ancient world. Christ was a revelation of man 
to himself. 

Even today the Christian ideal can exert the same kind of 
Mwer. For example consider the following znissiooaty report 
from Zndia; 

*The Bible in India, especially among Indian victims of the Hindu 
caste system, is a liberator. How ^en have 1 seen depressed- 

* The late Pope Pius Xl did exactly this upon bis deathbed thus setting a 
moden example of ChrhUiD resoludop- 
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cla$$ Hindus respond to tbc meesege of the Bible! Having been 
told that they were a worthless^ degraded peo^ unfit even to enter 
the temples of their religioD, they have toraed from the Word of 
God that they are beloved of Heaven and called to serve the 
purpose of God among their fellow men. 

One man I knew was in bis youth a typical outcast, an Untouch¬ 
able, accepting without protest the dUabiltika that Hinduism 
imposed upon him and his kind. Through his first contact with 
Christians he develop^ resentment against Che oppression... For 
a while he was filled with haired for his oppressors, but eventually 
he came to understand the Christian meeage and accepted Christ 
as his Lord. Then his sense hatrtd to a rmre of mission. 

This made him a fervent lay evangelist, and through his influence 
converts have been won to Christ, not only among those who have 
sufiered as he suffered, but among their oppressors.' 

{Reco^ of the s£le SocfrJ>, voL 101. 6 , p. 89) 

This man's emotion, his motives, bis passionate devotion can¬ 
not be so very different from that of fint-centuiy Christians. 

The rise of Christiani^, then, should not be explained away as 
an attempt to reverse the social order.* Os the contrary, we should 
remember that the new coowt despised advancement and good 
fortune, and was only too willing to permit the great of this world 
to remain in what he would have called their unenviaUe position. 
Every scholar who makes a conscientious study of the first century 
finds that the structure of sode^ is not enough to ^explain the 
conditions under which Christianity grew into men's minds as a 
new power’,* and comes sooner or later to a condusion similar to 
the one Fowler has put so well: 

'... the new religton vras itself morality, but morality consecrated 
and raised to a higher power than it bad ever yet reached. It 
becomes active icutead of passive ...' 

Man could now turn aside from (he threadbare figures of myth 
— Orpheus, Venus, the Magna Mater, Mithra at>d all the other 
examples of heroUm, fabulous greatness and stupendous sufibring 
that bad been presented to him heretofore. Humanity could take 
iospiretfon from a man of failure, a mao who had been rejected 
and persecuted from the beginning, one whose death bad been 
the death of the ignoble, and whose agony was in many of its 

* In Omi sense W{Di. Wundt was ri^ hi Myng that Christiania triumpbed 
through its moral of bumility. 

* Fowler, E;^€r^nt*cf the Romm Reepte, MaeMiUan. 1911. 
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asp«cts aU too much like the agony of any hard-pressed human.^ 
If Id addition the chance was ofTered for every humble man to 
become exalted by means within his reach, to become great in the 
eyes of the One who really counted, these were tidings that could 
r^ly be called good. 

The growing enthusiasm was further stimulated by the doctrine 
of the transience end worthlessness of earthly life, a life which 
was already a wretched one for the slave and little more than that 
for the majority of free men. Not only was it unnecessary for man 
to be shamed by his inabillly to cope with this miserable life, ho 
could actual ly n eternal glory by thro wi ng i (away, and the sight 
of the martyrs going joyfully to their deaths was like a pillar of 
fire guiding these new children of Israel to a new fatherland. In 
the Roman catacombs we see the last restlng*placcs of early 
bishops who were martyred only days after their consecration, and 
yet we koow by other tombs that in tbe face of this example their 
places were taken by other believers who promptly suffered in 
their turn. No one can help but be impressed by the ring of 
enthusiasm which runs through the inscriptions on these tombs. 

In Lyons, a thriving centre of (he new movement during the 
second century, the persecution took even fiercer forms, and the 
conduct of that coogregation shows better than anything else the 
depth of the faith that was transforming the world. Renan in his 
Marcus Aurelius (pp. 305-20) gives a description based on records 
of tbe time. 

‘First, the Christian population was put under quarantine. They 
were forbidden to show themselves in the baths, in the markets, 
or at the end in any public place. When one was seen, he was 
beaten, dragged, stoned, while the police failed to interfere.' 
Finally aU Christians were arrested... Their greatest anxiety, 
however, was not fear for the torture that awaited them, but fear 
that some of them would deny the Christ.* 

While (hey awaited the day that would send them to the arena, 
(he monstrous tortures inflicted on them seem only to have exalted 

' Too erien ChrkUan teaching blurs tbe facts of Jesus' death as they were 
orj|lDally recorded, Jesus' Ate is actually a perfect example of the poor man's 
fate—dying unknown, alone, abandoned by followers and friends alike, and 
with the almost certain knowledge that hli nlssloii bas failed, bis work come 
to naught, and that hb memory was to be blotted out. That Jesus never 
wavered under these eircumsunces is one of his greatnesses least recognized 
by orthodox teaching. 

* This procedure is lymcil of persecutions carried on with the connivance of 
government. Under Hitler tbe fews endured almost identical treatmeoi. Bvee 
Uie mot ivea put forward to Justify it were practically the seme. 
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their ardour. They seemed barely half-sensible. They believed 
that divine water flowed from Jesus' wounds to cool their own. 
Christ was suffering in them and this idea filled them with a ^de 
which turned even the weakest among them into superhuman 
beings. 

The deacon Sanctua showed a courage which stupefied those who 
saw it. When the torturers tried to make him speak, hoping 
thereby to eat met some statement on which they could base an 
accusation against the rest of the community, they did not even 
succeed in making him identify himsett or state his name... 
"Christianas sum" was his only answer. This was his name, his 
nationality, his race, his everything... His body was one single 
bloody moss, twisted, convuls^. no longer cosembling the human 
form, but still he went on living ... The next day, when the execu¬ 
tioners started it all over again hoping either to make him speak 
or to see him die miserably, Saneius would neither speak nor die. 
His followers took these powers of endurance as a miracle and 
drew courage from them when they joined him in the arena.' 

The steadfutness of (he little ^ve-giil Blandi&e on this 
occasion has come down in history as an exam^ of courage which 
approaches the truly miraculous. Blandine belonged to a Christian 
woman who had initiated her into the Biith. The consciousness of 
her low estate,' saya Renan, ‘excited in her the wish to equal her 
masters in courage, and the knowledge that God oft^ takes 
pleasure in choosing the weak and the ugly to humiliate beauty 
and strength made her yearn to meet the executioners. So small 
and fragile that her fellow-prisoners tremUed lest she be forced to 
renounce her faith, she surpassed (hem all in endurance so that 
even (he torturers grew wearied of their work. They could not 
understand bow her pierced and di^ioted body could still go 
on breathing, since any one of tbe tortuits used on her should 
have been enough to kill a normal person. As they started their 
work again tbe next day, tb^ found her confessing Christ as 
loudly as ever. 1 am Christian, f n the world of Christians one does 
not do evil,’ and from these words she seemed to derive new 
vigour and new energy for renewed ordeals ... 

Tn the end sbe was uken to tbe arena abng with Sanctus and 
those other prisoners who bad not succumbed to their tortures. 
While they were atiachtog what remained other body to the stake, 
she never ceased to pray, nor removed her eyes from heaven. The 
lions turned away from her and the other martyn took it as a sign. 
Blandioe's stake appeared to them as Jesus’ cross, and her poor 
little body as a symbol of the Pascal lamb ... The beasts having 
left her unbanned the whole day. they had to take her back to the 

f 
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prison... Thore during tbo remaining days of the “feast” they made 
her witness the torture of the other Christians and then she was 
taken to the arena again along with her one surviving companion, 
a boy of 15. Blandine treated him like her child, ever encouraging 
him, and attentive to him to his end. At last she alone remained, 
the last of all the prisoners, triumphant and bathed in joy. After 
hagellaiion, the r^-hot chair and the beasts, they had her still 
living body tossed on the horns of a bull, but her mind was lost 
to earthly pain and already she was tasting the heavenly beatitude. 
The executioner finally had to end it with his sword.' 

In these and many similar descriptions we find the best evidence 
of the powe r the young religi on exerted on the m i nd of i ts converts: 
the certainty of bliss, the pride in being thus exailed, the escape 
from a wretched earthly existence, the hope of finding in another 
world all things denied in this one, and last but not least the joy 
of being united with the cherished divine being. 

Far from being deterred by the persecutions, the congregations 
of the Western world took confidence and encouragement from 
these examples set them by their martyrs. Such faith and stead¬ 
fastness was taken as proof of the authenticity of the gospel. What 
their apostles had promised was now a certainty for them. Pain 
and suffering, even if endured iogloriously, in secret, far from the 
eyes of the world, were no longer meanin^ess evils. Frustration, 
suffering, humiliation, all conferred virtue. They opened the door 
to divine grace, a place in heaven, a seat among the elect. 'Happy 
the hearts that are pure, because they shaU see God', was one of 
the verses that conquered the world. And the unfeeling, tyran¬ 
nical gods that had ruled thus far, those despots so much alike in 
character with the temporal rulers of earth, were now superseded 
by a god of kindness, a father in the true sense, the heavenly 
father unknown to pagans and so often forgotten by rabbinic^ 
bigotty, the father understanding and forgiving, who 

'pitietb his children, knowing their frame, remembering that they 
are dust... ’ 

(Psalms 102) 

God, as discovered now, was the true, everlasling friend. No 
longer did the believer walk in loneliness. God saw into bis heart, 
weighing each act and thought, noting the good and punishing the 
bad. God appreciated those secret virtues that society ignored. 
God's never-failing presence sustained the Christian through all 
his days, just as it had sustained bis martyrs in their hour of agony. 
Ufe was transformed; each minute had meaning now, meaning so 
deep that the days of the dullest man, of the simplest woman, were 
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Ailed with light uid shooe forth with pooUc radiBAce. life cessed 
to be limited either in scope or in lime. From being a process of 
gradual but steady deterioration earthly existence now became an 
act of creation and of steady growth, Ibe raising of a noble 
building, with the Chrtslian himself as architect and God the 
critic. Even if the house were ool competed, even though it made 
no more than a humble be^oning, tbe effort was acceptable and 
the work would be perfected in the life to come. 

FIRST CULTIC INFLUCNCS AND RKSUlTmO OBSCURATION 

If one would understand the development of the new faith and of 
the texts as they have come down lo us, tt is wdl to remember that 
not all Christian converts were saints or martyrs inspired by the 
will to glorify their lives in self-denial and humility. We must bear 
In mind that the masses of those days were haunted by one wish 
above all, the wish for immortality, and that this wish found its 
gratifkation in the unique, historical basis of Che new religion, 
that is, in Christ's earthly life, death and resurrection. This brings 
us Co the first great problem which faced ibe missioaaty preachers 
of the gospel. 

These missionaries were soon foreed to face the fact that the 
pagan way cf thinkiag had by no means been swept away, and 
that in one manner or anoOier tbe new faith must meet the 
demands of its adherents even if these demands clashed at certain 
points with the original doctrine. 

Most of the cults competing with Christianity based their 
promise of resurrection on the notion that their initiation cere* 
monies communicated some miraculous virtue to the myrre, a sort 
of invulnerability or guarantee of eternal life.* Serapis and Adonis 
were gods who had died and then raised Cbemselves from tbe dead; 
trgo, they could raise up others. This miracle would be shared by 
the neophyte who obs^ved the rules. 

But as we have said, it was very difficult for a human to identify 
himself with shadowy beinp tueh as Serapis or Adonis, and yet 
this identification was tbe very basis of (be 'saving* technique. 
Jesus, on the other hand, was a man who had lived, tid ideotiflea* 
tion with him was ea^ and iospiring. Yet, a difficulty arose here, 
too, a most perplexing one. If, like Serapis and Adonia, Jesus could 
give his followers immortality, then he too must be more than 

* Tneea of this uchak co n cepU wa of tbs a rjtVy are to be found la the 
ritual of certain Chrktkfl seets, in b^tesa tbe *Dew bbtb* is believed to bs 
achieved by tbe will of man, by bb cuhwe or character, but wholly by 
the power of tbe Holy Spirit, aad in e fbsfaioo above our eompreheasioa*. 
Eremal life k lostaataMOuib^ gbea *as a gifl of God.’ 
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human; in fact h« must, of necessity, be divine, a ged himself- 
Accordtng to paganistic thinking this postulate was inescapable. 
Proofs of his divinity were not bard to hnd; living men were ready 
to testify that they had seen him work his miracles; change water 
into wine, multiply loaves and hshes, cure Ihe blind end the palsied, 
yes, even raise men from the dead, and the need for assurance on 
this point was so imperious that an emphasis on the divinity of 
Jesus soon thrust into the foreground of the preaching, superseding 
much of the other available gospel material. 

All the evidence which survives from these early times indicates 
this need to see Jesus as god. The early Christian writings, and 
even more those revealing sculptures which decomie many of the 
ancient Christian sarcophagi, tend to deprive Jesus of his human 
qualities and make him walk like a god through all the episodes of 
his life. We see him going to his death proud, head erect, without 
apprehension or pain. He towers above the soldiers who arc 
leading him. The thorns crown him as a king. Hailed to the cross 
be is serene. Centuries, more than a millennium, will pass before an 
emphasis on Jesus’ suiferiog makes its appearance in art, litera¬ 
ture and human thinking. 

This tendency to deify Jesus, to deprive him of his human 
attributes and mould him into the form of the other miracle- 
working gods, cuts across the current that had been carrying the 
new movement to its first great successes. Here we see contra¬ 
dictory needs and contradictory ideals merging themselves into 
Christianity, end a Christology ^sed on pagan thinking establish¬ 
ing itself long before the formulation of the religion could be 
completed. The wish to obtain virtue and immortality along the 
traditional cubic lines soon coloured all the facts of Jesus’ life, 
bis ancestry, his words and doctrine. The new Christologists set 
themselves to the task of adapting all these facts to their own 
pattern of supernatural symbolism. 

It is impossible to do justice to the original texts or to Jesus' 
words and parables, if one fails to take this imperative early 
tendency into account. Ic is already the dominant theme by the 
time St John's gospel appears. The best scholanhip still dates 
John around A.P. 120, perhaps 30 years after the latest of the 
synoptics, and considers the book to be a reinterpretation of Jesus 
in theological terms rather than a factual account of his life and 
sayings. Jesus’ divinity is at aU limes stressed in unequivocal terms 
but as if the material of this gospel were not enough for the 
congregations, a mass of apocrypha and 'commentary' empbasi- 
^ Pusiher about J^, see p. 124. 
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zing this ume tendency begin to grow up outside the canonical 
writing). It accumulated tn such quantity, that the yovug church 
was obliged to put a stop to tbe manutacture of ^evidence* that 
could only be detrimental to the doctrine itself.^ 

A certain amount of this mysitcism also eoacrived to make its 
way into the synoptica, intertwining itself with tbe original text 
and at many points obecuring it. Relying on some of these 
cryptic verses certain fathers of the early Chureh developed their 
theories ofsalvaiioo, taking the maniibstatioD ofOod in the person 
of Jesus as their point of departure. With this life took on a new 
significance. In Christian art it soon became customary to 
represent the tree of life as growing out of Jesus' tomb.' This idea 
of life proceeding from death was worked out almost from the 
start by the Christologisis. In John's gospel the tree of life is taken 
to be identical with the cross, and in many pictures Jesus’ tomb is 
located at the very foot of the cross. Chronology is reversed, as it 
were. Life and power —eternal life —are now thought of as 
springing up directly from Jesus' sacred and sacrificed body. 

To the practical mind all this may seem a matter for speculation 
by mystics and dreamers, but the young church knew better. It 
toew that the prot^em of death must be met, and squarely met, 
and so Christology was forced to go one step further in its elabora¬ 
tion of the mystic signifkamce of Jesus' death. Certain primitive 
paintings represent this in a very significaot way; in these pictures 
the cross does not stand over the resting-place of Jesus, but at a 
spot where another and more aacieat tomb already exists. This 
other sepulchre Is the tomb of Adam,' and the idU behind its 
representation runs parallel to Augustine's lines in which Jesus is 
called the second Adam. This is a thought that has been exuosively 
developed in more modem tiises by Pascal and other reli^ous 
philosophers. 

That Jesus* life should be intimately related to the life of tbe 
first man is a matter of much greaier moment than mi^t appear 
at first glance. Actually. Ibe connection is almost inescapable for 
anyone who regards death as uonatural, a thing that hu cone 
into the world through mao's own fault, a consequence of his sin. 
In order to be coosisiest tbe man who adheres to such a theory 

> Further about apoctypha, kc pp. lOM. 

' lAcidenttUy the tree in these pictucce is very mtniseent of the pillars asd 
‘groves' wtuA were werdiippad lo apciftff $ym and Falaedae as synbola of 
power. 

' Tbe MetropoliUn Museum in Mew York powcases a Byzantine ivory of 
(he teeth ceetuiy represeetir^ (be ooei spdegieg from Adam's body. 
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must accept the fact that life, eternal life, is only to be had by revers¬ 
ing the process out of which death arose» by destroying sin. If the 
cause that originated death disappears, death too must disappear. 

So far this is pure mathematics. But here the theologian en¬ 
countered a difficulty. According to the scripture the sin that 
brought death into the world is not ordinary sin, a transgression 
any human could perpetrate. It is 'original sin', the sin of Adam 
for which the curse of Cod is laid upon him and mankind. Ergc, 
only God can remove this curse from mankind: erge, Jesus must 
in some manner be Cod himself: and one conclusion leading to 
another, Ic is necessary to accept the further fact that Cod's 
purpose in manifesting himself on earth could only have been to 
remove from mankind the taint of Adam's transgression. Now it 
becomes clear why Jesus' cross is shown rising out of Adam's 
tomb; it Is because Jesus has taken Adam's sin upon himself 
thus becoming in the most literal sense the new Adam. Not only 
does he, like the ancient scapegoat, take all our actual sins upon 
himself, but as the new Adam his sacrificial death offers man the 
means of purifying himself from original sin, and by that fact 
abolishes ^e inevitability of death. 

The contradiction between this conception of the divine Jesus 
and the other view that he was a humble man, a man of sorrow* 
who suffered r^ectlon and a shameful death seems irreconcilable. 
A god, who descends to earth for the sole purpose of cleansing 
his creation of the sin he himself had originally willed, may be 
difficult to imagine; it is a question one must eventually leave to 
the theologians. But wb&t concerns us and what concerned the 
believers of the first century Is the notion that a god would hardly 
have suffered what a man suffers, and more particularly that he 
would hardly have sufibred it in the tame way. Jesus' human nature 
up until then bad been the driving force of the new religion, and 
undeniably (he kernel of its greatness; it could hardly be given up, 
and yet at least in part it bad to be given up. 

Since the assurance of immortality had become the one great 
necessity, this contradiciioo imposed upon the new faith was also 
imposed on the text of the gospels. By the time tbey appeared in 
final form, this duality in representation, this conflict of con¬ 
ception, was already so much a part of Che faith, and so solidly 
cemented into the new doctrine, that not only John, but even the 
synoptics had bad to work it in somehow. 

It is evident that such ideas, grafted on to the texts to accord 
with the needs of this earliest theology, must lead to confusion 

^ baish 3. 
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in interpreting the words actually spoken by Jesus and of the 
examples gives by him to ilJusuite his doctrine. 

SOME PEOBLEHS OF THE GOSPEL TBXTt 

Quite apart from this fundameoul coniradictioa concerning the 
nature of Je$u$» which was forced upon the primitive church, the 
gospels display another set of contradictions, what one might call 
purely factual contradictions. Some of these are obvious to any¬ 
one, others so elusive that they escape all but the most carefbl 
reader, but simple or complex they have plagued students of the 
Bible ever since the canon was established. 

The most puzzling of these arise when we encounter Inconsis¬ 
tent statements within the same go^l. or wlicn a passage in one 
of the gospels fails to agree with a corresponding passage in 
another. The greatest diffeuhy — (he (rue vexata quesilo ^ is to 
explain why Che authors of the synoptics, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, would permit these contradkdons to stand unrecoociled, 
for (t is impossible to believe that these ioconsisteodes could have 
escaped the attention of the authors. Through the course of twenty 
centuries, the best dforts of scholar and exegete have been devoted 
to the attempt to clear up this problem. 

One widety accepted hypothesis is that the original gospels 
(whether written down or still in oral form) were known so well 
that any extensive alteration was impossible, that the material, 
even as uansmltied by word of mouth from scholar to scholar, 
was soon regarded as consecrated. That the infant church should 
be willing to rely on word of mouth transmission should not be 
surprising to us, for in (he Paleatioe of the first century much 
religious dogma was never put into written fonn. ft wu con* 
sidered unnecessary, for as Albright puts it Vriting was used in 
antiquity largely as an aid or guide (o memory, not as a substitute 
for it*.* Following (his (radiiion the Misbna and the Oemara were 
transmitted orally, and to uke a case outside Palestine, the 
Rjgveda, compost c. 1200 •.&, was only reduced to writing in 
the fifth century after (he Brahmi script had been adapted from its 
Persian-Aramaic prototype. 

The reasons why the go^iels were finally committed to writiog 
will be discussed later, but we can be very sure (bat before their 
first lines were traced out on papyrus their content was known to 
many. If this seems improteUe, recall that as recently as the 
nineteenth century it was nothing unusual for a scholar to know 

>W, F, AJbri^C, Ff^ Iht Sf^ Ag* M OviftianUy, Joha HopUns: 
Oxford. 1MB, p 39. 
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the New Te$(anient by heart, and even to be able to recite it 
backwards. As late as World War II Jewish students in Eastern 
Europe often memorized large portions of the scriptures, in 
extreme cases even the entire Bible and the Talmud. 

So much for the views of those who maintain that the text was 
established so early tliat extensive alteration was impossible. 
Closer consideration forces this theory to give ground and even 
makes it appear as improbable. Too many facts have come to 
light which prove that even the earliest editions had already been 
subjected to extensive textual revisions, and that these rewritings 
had been undertaken before any complete and accurate knowledge 
of the gospels could have possibly become common properly. This 
forces us again, and with better reason now, to ask why these first 
authors, the evangelists, did not attempt to accomplish a greater 
concordance between their works ^ at least in the case of the 
synoptics — and more particularly why they failed in this respect 
when dealing with matters of fact. 

One obvious possibility Is that the gospels were written at 
different times, possibly in different places, and still more possibly 
by men who were out of touch with each other, This theory, that 
each gospel had an independent origio, was accepted generally in 
times when scholars had neither the material nor the knowledge 
we possess. Today all authorities agree on one point; that Mark's 
gospel is the oldest and was known to the other evangelists. Most 
modem scholars (Hollzman and the greater part of the protestant 
theologians) agree further that Matthew and Luke composed their 
texts with knowledge of the following documents; 

1. The gospel of Mark; 

2. The so'CaUed Q (Q ; Quelle), a first-century life of Jesus now 
lost but which is generally admitted to have existed; 

3. A few independent ‘sayings* of Jesus which circulated on 
scrolls. 

Yet, with these common sources to work with the Bvangelists 
were unable to avoid the most flagrant coniradicticns — as in the 
chronology of Jesus* life, the factual details of the Passion, his 
answers before the court and bis exclamations on the cross, to 
name only a few. 

Bxegetes have been struggling with this problem from the day 
exegesis began. Their opinions, at least the most plausible of them, 
fall into the following groups: 

1. The evangelists were actual eye witnesses of the events they 
recounted. 
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This point of view Ilbs been skilfully defended by psycbolo^ts 
like Binet'SaAgli wbo explained tbe discrepancies between the 
narratives in the three gospels by citing as a parallel the different 
versions which three hypothetical Napoleonic officers might have 
^vcQ of the campaign in Russia. Such officers might lo^caUy give 
three completely diffitmnt accounts of the very battles in which 
they had all participated. 

This convenient theory, still cherished by a great body of 
believers, has been almost universally abandoned by scholars. No 
modem student believes that any of the evangelists (with the 
possible exception of Mark) could have seen Jesus in the flesh. 
Certain verses in Matthew (for instance (he beginning of Matthew 
22) and in Luke (19. 4M; 21, 20-4) show irrefutably that these 
gospels, or at least these verses, could not have been composed 
until afler the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 

If neither Matthew nor Luke was drafted until some 40 years 
after Jesus’ death, it is more reasonsNe to conjecture that they 
were ba5e<l on the reports of eye-witnesses than to suppose that 
they were composed by (he eyc-whoesses themselves. 

II. Neither Matthew nor Luke had a wntten text before him as he 
wrote and these two synoplks were conceived according to ^e 
purely verbal tradition. Tl^ would allow for many inaccuracies. 

This hypothesis must also be r^ted because of three undeni¬ 
able facts: 

(c) All three gospels M into the same unusual languge in 
certain passages, a coincidence wbicb can only be explained by 
assuming that these passages were abstracted from an existing 
written source. 

(6) They all commit certain mistakes at the same points, none 
of (hem making any attempt to correct or to clarify them. 

(c) They tell cenain stories and report certtin 'blocks of say¬ 
ings' in the same confused order, although the steps necessary to 
eliminate much of (be confusion must have been apparent. 

From the purely obfective point of view it is inadmissaible that 
the same ineongruities, the same mistakes, the same confusion 
could have crept in bad the authors not been using common 
written sources. 

Ul. While permitting certain pnssages to stand as they found 
them in the earlier documents, the evtngeliste allowed themselves 
certain liberties — what we would call today the use of 'creative 
imagination' — and thereby introduced the discrepancies referred to. 
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For various reasons this last explanation seems the best. For 
example, we can be sure that the gospels are not chronicles. The 
style, the confused organization and chronology, indicate this 
sufficiently. We have only to compare them with any ‘story* of 
the tiine,^ or belter yet with the kind of writing we find In Acts or 
in Paufs epistles whioh are continuous recitals, fluent at least to 
some degree; but the gospel text is now a narrative, then Italts to 
teach, halts ^in to attack some irrelevant opinion, and then 
repeats in diflerent words what has already been related in the 
preceding narrative passage. At the same time it is so silent on 
many important episodes that we can only presume the author 
had other ends than the recording of events. It Is most probable 
the gospels were written as manuals for instruction —os the 
Interpreter *$ Bible puts it — 'to strengthen and deepen tlie faith of 
congregations who were already well acquainted with the main 
facts of Jesus' life'. With this end in mind the authors sought to 
give thdr readers the most vivid picture of Jesus that was possible 
and at the same time to underscore those things about Jesus and 
his teaching which seemed to them to have the greatest importance 
for their pupils as well as for posterity. ‘By drawing the man and 
his teaching together into one indissoluble entity they sought to 
make their gospels indelible.’ 

The disregard for unity and unconcern for concordance is 
valuable negative proof that the aim was not to record, not to 
write history; on the other hand many passages demonstrate 
positively that the intention was to instruct, to refute and to 
underscore, and to accomplish each of these according to the 
particular views and convictions of the author. One striking 
example is to be found in the variations between Matthew and 
Mark'Luke as they report Jesus’ colloquy with the Rich Young 
Man. 

Mark, admittedly the oldest version, has in 10,17-18 the young 
man ask: 

*Oood master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life! And 
Jesus said unto him, Why cillest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, that is, Qc^.* 

Luke repeats these verses word for word in 18, 18-19, but 
Matthew makes additions. To Matthew there seems to be a lack 
of motivation in Jesus' answer to the young man's question. 
Keeping faithfully to the 'original text’ he tried to clarity the 
ioddent, and to give a more illuminating meaning to Jesus' 
response which in Mark's version seems uncalled for. 

’ Cenp&re with Tcbit, Judith, Suunu, or Greek history. 
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Matthew 19,16 reads: 

'Good master, what good thing shall I do that 1 may have eternal 

lifer 

Instead of Mark's *What shall I do*. Matthew has the young man 
ask 'What good thing shill 1 do,' and by this addition Matthew 
indicates that for him the whole point of the stoiy lies in the 
meaning understood for that one word 'good'. 

Now many a reader may have been puzzled by Jesus' answer 
in Mark. Here it is well to remember that during the period of 
verbal imnsmlssion much of the original meaning behind Jesus* 
words would naturally (end to bcMtne obscure even though 
tradition foithfblly preserved the words themselves. At times it 
would seem that the evangelists themselves were baffled and 
simply wrote down the wonU of their source without any attempt 
at comment But in this passage Matthew takes variance with 
Mark and gives us his own conception. The young man uses the 
word 'good* twice, aod each time in that pagan sense so well 
understood in those days, the sense whkh carries with it overtones 
of ‘holy’, of 'sanctified', of pr^t for the wtrshipper; the young 
man assumes that he can win life eternal by doing a 'good thing’, 
that is, by an appropriate sacramental act, by an offering or by 
some otha prescribed course of accivi^. 

To many Jesus* reply to the young man's polite address has 
seemed hard and uawarranted Nevertheless Jesus' ‘Cod alone is 
good’ strikes at the heart of the young man's secret hope, hU 
pagan presumption that Jesus is 'good', that is, the master- 
magician who can specily the procedure by which eternal life is 
to be had. 'God alone can ^ve it*, Jesus says in effect. 'It cannot 
be bought — neither by parting with some precious thing, nor by 
any other partial renunciation. But give vp everything, give up 
your wish to be rich, your whole ear^y self; change completely. 
Then you will as what you now erroneously suppose you can 

OCT.’ 

This example from Matthew is only ont of many that might be 
cited to show that he was doing more than chronicle events or 
combine a number of independent texts. And 3 ^t, it has been said 
again and again that all be or any of (be other evangelists accom¬ 
plished was the compilation of such oral aod written material as 
had come to be regarded as authentic. Again, this must be denied, 
for if this were so. be would surely have laid greater emphasis on 
accuracy, and in the event accura^ turns out to be the least of 
his preoccupations. If this were merely a compilatiOD of the pr^ 
existing sources would be have perpetrated such obvious mistakes? 
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At the least would he uot have checked the scriptures before 
quoting them ? 

Matthew 12, 3-4 reads: 

‘But be said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when 
he was an hungred, and they that were with him; 

How he entered into the house of Ood, and did eat the shewbread 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were 
with him, but only for the priests?' 

Actually David did not enter God’s house, but the house of the 
priests where the shewbread was baked. If Matthew had cared 
about accuracy he could have corrected this easily (I Samuel 21). 

Another slip which could have been avoided appears in Matthew 
23, 35: when Jesus uses the words 

'... from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias 
SOD of Barachias whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.' 

But Zacharias was not Barachias’ son; he was the son of 
Jehoiada (II Chronicles 24, 20). The commentaries explain this 
lapse by referring to it as a gloss of a.d. 69 or later, but no con¬ 
vincing evidence as to why this should so conveniently turn out 
to be a gloss has ever been presented. 

Similar mistakes are to be found in Luke. In fact, Luke more 
than any evangelist seems unconcerned with achieving uni^ in 
his gospel. In the first part of his second chapter Mary is told 
every thing concerning the divine nature of her infhnt son, but in 
verses 48-50 of that same chapter she is unaware of these revela¬ 
tions and speaks to Jesus as she would speak to any ordinary 
child. The factual improbability of the trip from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem is too well known to merit retelling and many other 
inconsistencies left unreconciled indicate that the author con¬ 
sidered these matters of negligible importance.* 

For anyone who regards the synoptics as eyc-witness accounts 
the story of Gethtemane should give rise to still greater difficulties, 
The agony takes place while the disciples sleep, and there is no 
point in asking how Matthew came to know so precisely what 

* In the story of the tea lepers for Instaoce, Luke 17,12* 19, we ere (old that 
Jesus healed the skk luen insuntsneously end then sdjnonbhed them to 
'show themselves unto the priests' which was the regular custom for one who 
wished to tM deckred clean. But one of the lepers ii a Semaritae. Haa thk 
ROQ-Jew to show biiTkself to the priests aceordiag to Jewish customs? Luke 
neglects to say. — The non iA^udw other confusing elements which still 
continue to puale its readm. An exaiDple is the last verse. 19, which is 
further discussed on footnote, p. 149. 
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happened to Jesus during that time. Sioct we cas hardly presume 
that Jesus would have found occasion or would have wished to 
tell the details of this hour or of the cup he must drink, we can 
be sure that here again Matthew aod the others overst^ the 
literal (ruth. 

One might argue, and it actually is argued, that Che account of 
Gethsemane can be explained as an instance of divine revelation 
to the evangelists. Not so the sequence of contradictions, in* 
accuracies and improbabilities associated with Jesus’ trial. 

What are we to think of a story that has the Sanhedrin — a 
solemn body of $eventy*one men which customarily sat in the 
hall of Cazith. the Hall of Hewn Stone, the great hall of justice — 
gathering in the small hours of the night in a private house, to 
hear Jesus, and then having adjourned once, convening for a 
second time at six o’clock that same morning to send Jesus before 
Pilate, who incidentally is even (hen on (he bench awaiting the 
accused? In turn, what would we think of Pilate’s eccentric 
impulse in sending the prisoner to (be half-Jew Herod who is also 
conveoieotly waiting for him. and who immediately returns him to 
the Roman 7 Meanwhile scribes, priests, Pharisees and Sadducees, 
all of them highly respectable elders of Jerusalem, run back and 
forth with the defendant, screaming as vociferously for his death 
as the rabble which fom the mob before Pilate's palace. 

There are other details which are even more amazing. We hear 
of no prosecutor; thejudgehimself brings the accusation. Though 
forty days had to elapse before a decision of the Sanhedrin 
became final, we are asked to believe that in this case the accused 
is dispatched instantly to the place of execution accompanied to 
Golgotha by a great crowd w)^ has nothing more important to 
do on this day before Passover (ban to wa^r about playing 
audience. 

The facts speak so strongly that no reader can help doubting the 
accura^ of the story in the form that has come down to us. The 
scholar quickly perceives still other improbabUiiies. The strictness 
of Jewish law was proverbial, then and now. In the Sanhedrin a 
vote for conviction became effective only after it had been 
confirmed by a second vote taken on tbe succeeding day. Let us 
bear some o^ the rules prescribed to prevent rash dedtioos by this 
body. 

'A herald must go before tbe convicted one procUimiog his name, 
the charges upon which be was condemoed, and crying aloud that 
any ooe who might know anything in his defence should speak out 
at once. The processioo to the place of execution bad Co stop at 
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leasi twice to give opportunity for such late testimony, and if it 
were offered the trial must be taken up * wvo.’i 

Are we to eonclude that the authors of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John knew none of these facts, or that they were too careless 
to inform themselves as to the usual court procedure before 
describing it ? Were they so simple, so uninstrucied? Read a page 
from any one of the gospels. Even if certain archaisms and 
melegancies of expression may disturb the reader, he still cannot 
help being impressed by the quality of the composition, the force 
of the presentation, the skill of a narrative whicli brings out the 
dominant ideas in such a way that these alone seem to matter, 
and which forces the reader to conclusions which he can neither 
avoid nor mistake. 

Any impartial reader must admit that these books were written 
by intelligent, gifted men, writers possessed of real literary talent, 
deep understanding of the human heart, and sure knowledge of 
the basic social problems of their time. They relate events, dia¬ 
logues and parables with unmatched terseness and colour, and 
what IS more, th^ present us with a rounded picture of a character 
who differs radically from any other figure in scripture or in 
bterature. This picture is so vivid, so irresistibly convincing, it is 
drawn with such directness and poignancy, that no reader can 
escape the sense of actuality, the sense that he is experiencing the 
events himself in the role of an eye witness. Jesus is more alive for 
us today than many persons we have known personally, more 
alive than any other historical personage described for us in 
bio^phy, incomparably more aUve than any product of invention. 
Macbeth and Hamlet seem shadows by comparison- We can 
forget Hamlet; we cannot forget Jesus. 

And there is yet another still more conclusive proof of the 
descriptive genius which was the evangelists' peculiar gift, a proof 
tx pest facto, one which rests on the results, the effects themselves 
Not one of the critical works, cspeciaUy none of the many lives of 
Jesus which have appeared from lime to time during the last 
century, could anaihilatc or even alter Jesus. To the confusion of 
David Strauss, of Renan, of Nietzsche and the historians of their 
s^ool, to the surprise of the etymologists and exegesists who 
loJIowM in their steps, Jesus continued to exist, unscathed and 
unassailable; and what must have disconcerted them even more 
was to discover that their criticism seemed somehow always to 
have been beside the point- ^ 

No, the evangelists were neither careless nor simple nor un- 

' c M. Cobem, 7^ New Archaed^koJ Disceytrha, p, 632. 
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insirucied. They were quite conscious of Iheir departures from the 
litersl truth, and once they had oriaoized their work in a form 
which delivered their message and laid down the instructions it 
had been their purpose to convey, they apparently felt that further 
reworking was impossible. Some inaccuracies and contradictions 
were permitted to stand when discovered, either as compromises 
with tradition and current belief, or because they were weQ suited 
to bring home an important point. And some others —for 
example those concerning the passion and the trial —cannot 
poMlbly have been oversights. To explain their presence in the 
scripture we must recognize that the evangelists were making a 
supreme elTort to state the truth as they knew it and in ways best 
fitted to accomplish their particular purpose. ^Ve should accept, 
then, that certain of these contradictions are literary devices. 

Oscar Wilde called the gospels poems in prose, and even though 
this comparison may seem shocking when applied to the scrip¬ 
tures, it is hard to deny its aptness. Like poets, the authors of the 
^spels strive with all the means at their disposal to create an 
impression of such acuity that it could neither be mistaken nor 
forgotten. In that sense they were artists, and even (hough they 
cast their message in the form of biography, no mere biography, 
even the most faithful and detailed, could ever achieve in su^ 
fullness what the gospels achieve. 

Jesus and his teachings come to us in writings which in their 
intensity and subjectivity are works of art. Art sacriAces factual 
fidelity for clarity. In art consistency and probability are sub¬ 
ordinated to strength in the exposition. Terseness and economy 
of detail are part of the technique. 

The painter may put a grey surface where he actually sees a 
wall of tiles: the tiles would disturb the expression of the face he 
is painting. Tlte artist will see ten wrinkles in a face but only 
reproduce one, knowing that if this one wrinkle is properly placed, 
ic will evoke the impression of all the others and still not disturb 
the total effect he wants to produce. 

The authors of the gospels treat many of their themes in a 
similar manner. The court session as told in the synoptics is 
something like a gothic picture. There are reductions and exaggert' 
tiODS, simplifications and condensations, suppression of details 
unrelated to the leading ideas. A court session which may in reality 
have dragged on over several days, with much judidd ado and 
running to and fro, is portrayed in such a way that every reader, 
every listener, literate or illiterate, must know, and still knows, 
what really happened, what events among all those that took place 
really mattered. And throughout the narrative the same method 
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prevails. Just as the observer will see all the wrinkles the artist did 
oot paiot, so die gospel reader will know bow to fill in the blanks 
left in (be description. The details as he imagines them may not be 
absolutely accurate, but with the clearly indicated essentials before 
him he will reconstitute the whole moral structure as it emerges 
from a mass of historical, social and dialectic debris — the clay 
used in the building of the temple. 

Thus, art often portrays reality more truly than do records and 
annals. A complete narrative dilutes, and often vitiates (he 
essentials. Any writer who persists in an effort to portray the 
truth as he seas it is forced to eliminate certain i^rts of his 
material and to introduce hclion instead. Flaubert, in ffero<llade. 
gives us the finest picture we have of the Frst years of our era by 
eliminating, combining, stressing, a picture so vivid that it brings 
the character of the time to our minds more correctly than any 
history has been able to do. Flaubert’s fiction is truer than hhe 
truth’.* 

Nevertheless the empty spaces, the silences, the intervals, all 
those facts left untold in the gospels, have always puzzled and 
will continue to puzzle a world avid for complete, and factual 
information. Many voluminous Lives of Jesus have been written 
to supply just these lacks. But in leconscructing much of what (he 
gospels intentionally omit these modem writers too often prove 
themselves to be artists in reverse, la thdr efforts to improve the 
story, by filling in the deiaib which our imagination can easily 


* The dijccveiy of venous aitcient pepyri ties shed some new light on the 
TrieV. and it now eppeen that for all m^rlmprobabiMtlee end inconsistencies 
the gMpeJ eccounts may contain in addition to their moral truths a certain 
amount of procedural mromaiion. 

In A.0.85 an Egyptian governor delivers hU decision in the case of a certain 
Pbeblon in terms strUdng^ remkUscent of those of Pilate: 

Thou hadst been worthy of seou^g... but X will give thee to the people.' 

(Delsmann, Light from fh4 Andm Eati, p. 267, quoted by CobenO 
As for the eruciflaion, we know from the Talmud that It was a pMlly un* 
known to Jewish law, end eheracteriidcally Koman, Judis of Galilee hed 
been cruelfed by the Romans only 16 years before Jeeus suffered, but the 

I roceeding then bed been entirely m the hands of the Romans and the San* 
edrin had taken no pan whatsoever. Now Cobsm tells us The papyri Kove 
that the legal procedura of the Roman government in criminal easM dinered 
in the provinces from the practice In Italy. In the provlncea a prelimlnaiy 
hearing by the local euihoritiee — corresK^jog exactly to the action of the 
Sanheortn — was cuatomuy, after whkn the cam was handed over to the 
prefect for formal trial. Rkbard W. Husband finds that tbe course of trial in 
the Romao court barmonlzee with the procedure shown In the sources to be 
that pursued by governors of provineee in hearing crimioal eases' (Coben, 
toe, ett, p. 364^, 
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supply, and by elaborating what has only been indicaied, they 
are merely describing in many words what the evangelists aduiU' 
braied by a single stroke of the pen. With this retouching they 
unwittin^y replace hae painting with photography, photography 
that too oRen is duU, sentimental and misleading. 

They want to fill out the porirait of Jesus, to improve on the 
gospels, to ^ve us an image better than tbe one we have, and we 
read: 'Jesus, a perfect man. a man of suhlime heroism, facing 
death tor his principles... * Such language is not only ineffectual; 
it is worse, llie reiU character of Jesus is debased, not only in 
degr» but even more in kind. When he is extolled in phrases 
identical with those commonly used to praise one of our deserving 
fellow men, he ceases to be the unique being. 

The gospels themselves never use adjectives to describe Jesus. 
They set forth the facts in such a way (hat the reader cannot help 
supplying his own adjectives. 

Pew people would deny the scriptures this high value as writing, 
yet as works of art they are still far from fiawl^, The reasons are 
not far to seek. Combining and compiling from preexisting works 
is an unpromising medium for any artist, a fact that is perceptible 
on almost every page of tbe gos^. Sayings, stories, traditions, 
even though masterfully told in detail, suffer from Mving been 
pieced together. The seams show everywhere, and the veiy effort 
to secure continuity, to produce a rea^ble whole from unrelated 
events and sayings, adds obscurity to passage which were 
undoubtedly obscure to begin with. 

As an example many sayings of Jesus have been incorporated 
into most improbable dial^ues out of what is apparently a sort 
of editorial necessity. These were probably isolated sayings, the 
so*eaUed epoMegmo, which bad been pas^ along from person 
to person, from teacher to teacher. Iq their present settings they 
appear too often as aoswers to questions which obviously are 
unrelated to them. Both question and 'saying* may have origi¬ 
nated independently, and been treasured (or reasons we can no 
longer know; but put together in tbe form they take in our texts, 
they merely obscun etch other, and often turn a whole passage 
into a meaningless episode. 

Take the case of Jesus' much debated words: 

'Foxes have holes, and tbe Mrds of the air have nests; but the Son 
of man hath no where to lay his head.' 

(Matthew 8. 20; Luke 9. 58) 

The seateacecan wellitaad alone, and probably stresses a significaat 

o 
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truth (hat *tbe maa of heaven \vill be homeless on earth', a 
displaced person, as it were. But in Matthew and Luke it is given 
as Jesus' reply to a man who asks Co be accepted as a disciple. As 
an answer to such a question, the saying when given in the first 
person seems unnecessarily self-pitying, and completely out of 
character with Jesus. Not once do we read of any attempt by 
Jesus (0 establish a home, or of any wish expressed to found one. 
The wanderer's life which may have been difficult for his followers, 
was certainly not difficult for him.^ 

Note how the construction differs from that which follows in the 
dialogues of Luke 9, 59-60 and 61*2 where the requests naturally 
evoke the responses.' Here once again Jesus' pronouncements are 
meant beyond all doubt as answers for just such people as the 
rich young man. 

An even better illustration of the author's efforts to work their 
material together into a readable whole comes out in comparison 
of these patcbed-together sections with the sort of passage 
Dibelius has called 'paradigm', a dialogue which leads up to a 
'saying' and brings out its sense in a striking way. The paradigm 
does not consist of isolated parts arbitrarily put together, but of a 
well-thought-out episode all of which except for the concluding 
‘saying* may be pureinveniioo. Mark 12,14 tells us how a number 
of ili-intentioued Pharisees approach Jesus in the temple, beginning 
the interview with the words: 


‘Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man; for 
thou regardest not the person of men, but (eachest the way of 
God in truth: fs it lawfd to ^ve tribute to Caesar or not?* 

— which may be paraphrased 'you, being a man who is known to 
tell the truth without regard for consequence ...' This introduc¬ 
tion, beautifully conceived for preparing a setting which will 
bring out all the various implications of Jesus' answer, lights up 
every facet of the words conceraing Caesar's penny, and makes 
the uying one of the most memorable in the Bible. 

Let us assume, then, that while tbe evangelists may have thought 


^ In (hew imtencw where queetioa end saiwer obvjouily do net belong 
together, ameteun u well as aehokrs bave been presented with ■ vut play- 
p^nd for ibelr epeculatiom. TtMee peuagee afford intervening areas of 
UTtlevanee which lend ihemselvee to almoet any interpreUKiofl. 

' Luke 59 b! 'Lord, ruffer me fint to go aod bury my father. Jesua saidimto 
bio, Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou aod preach (be kiogdom of 
Ood.* 


Luke 9, ‘... let roe lint go bU (here farewell which are at hone at oy 

bouse. And Jesua said unto him, Ko man having put his band to the plough, 
Uii lookiog back, le fit for tbe Ungdoa of Ooc/ 
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of thenuelves u chrooiden, they were not chroniclers; that 
though they believed themselves to be tosiruciors» they were not 
exclusively instructors; that while they would never ^ve intro¬ 
duced significant fictions, into (heir work, tb^ nevertheless con¬ 
trived to obtain the very results that artists strive for 


THE tNPLUBHCB OP THE AUTHORS ON THEIR TEXTS 

In addition (o the proUems of composition which have been 
described, the authors of the gospels were subject to a host of 
difficulties each of which, in its own way, left its mark on the final 
text Unless we take the most imporunt these into account, 
many verses are bound to be misunderstood. 

U First among these must be put a human weakness of the 
authors and editors themselves. Ihey bad to deal with material 
which ofien came into their hands incomplete or in such a 
defective form as to be almost uointelli^tde; some of these cryptic 
passages which th^ were neither able to explain or willing to 
drop, were obviously inserted without commenL For an example 
see the discussion of (he parable of the Dishonest Steward on 
p-135- 

2. Next they failed to elaborate many passages — perfectly 
intelligible to them — which have lost their meaning with the cen¬ 
turies, or if not their meaning then at least their flavour. Among 
these are the frequent references to events and conditions of the 
time, common knowledge to the writer and his contemporaries, 
but enigmas for us. 

In Matthew 23, 27 Jesus speaks of Vhited sepulchres*. This 
refers to the custom of applying a coat of whitewash to tombs on 
the day before Passover, a step designed to ^‘eserve the faithAil 
from (he ritual uncleanoess wlikh reeled from any contact with 
a dead body. Luke, in 11,44 obviously has this same custom in 
mind: 

'Woe unto you hypocrites, for ye are as graves which appear not, 
and the men that walk over them are not aware of ibem.’ 

To go outside the gospels for another instance of this sort, 
Hebre^ 10 can never Im correctly undentood unless the references 
to Mithraie rites, so popular at the timgj are recognized as such: 

Tt is not possible that the Mood of buDs and goats should take 
away sin.' 


(Hebrews iO, 4) 
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This bas nothing to do with Jewish sacrifici&I practices, as is often 
supposed, but is & direet reference to the baptism of blood received 
during the Milhrnic initiation, a ceremony which is also referred 
to in the nineteenth verse of that same chapter: 

'Having boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way which be hath consecrated for us through 
the veil, that is to say his flesh... havirtg washed our bodies with 
pure water/ 

(Hebrews 10, I9ir) 

On its face the word 'boldness’ docs not make sense, neither does 
'the veil’ nor ‘the washing of the body with pure water*. But 
readers who were familiar with the Mithraic ceremonies would 
have understood at once. There the neophyte had to enter 'boldly' 
into the mysterious underground crypt; his eyes were ‘veiled’, and 
he was ‘sprinkled with bbod and washed with water'. 

Obviously the author of Hebrews was not only contrasting the 
crudeness of Mithraic worship with the spiritual values of 
Christianity, but was eager to show that Christian ritual paralleled 
the Mithraic at all points and omitted no possible advantage to 
be bad from the latter. A. WeigaU> cites other instances in the 
epistles showing this same tendency. For instance 'Be not en> 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage... ’ (Galatians 5, ]).Tbe 
Mithia adept had to step across a channel of water, the hands 
being entangled in the entraib of a bird, signifying sin. He was 
liberated’ on the other side.* 

3. Another iofluence affecting the text that no attentive reader 
should overlook is the need the authors often felt to insert 
embellishments into their narrative. These are raosc apparent 
when a passage in one of the synoptics is compared with the 
corresponding section of another, and often it is in these Uttle 
decorative touches that we see best the personal psychology of 
the writers. 

Sometimes these bits do no more than brighten up an incident 
or make a scene more picturesque. Take the story of the passion 
which, according to the current view, made up by far the greater 
pert of the origioal evangel, the kerygma, the 'tidings', as 
preached during the first centuries. Many of the details are taken 
directly from the twenty-second psalm. 

‘I am poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint... ; 
my strength is dried up like a potsbe^; and my tongue cleaveth 


^ A, Weisall, Pagcitlfm fn our Chrltila/iity, p. 141, 
•Ibid, 
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to my jaws; they pierced my hands aad my feet... ; they part my 
gamenis among them, and cast lots upon my vesture..." 

Both Matthew and Mark make lesus on (he csoss cry out with the 
opening words of this mnc psalm: *Eii, Eli, lama ubachtbaai.' 
On the other hand Luke» who is here more conscious of Christ 
than of Jesus the man, omits (hit last in order to introduce in its 
stead the story of (he good thief. Obviously (he exclamaiion of 
despair could not stand alongside the quiet confidence shown in 
(he latter episode. 

0 ther details of the passion follow so closely (he old Babylonian- 
Assyrian custom of proclaiming a man king for a day that wc 
cannot take them as authentic in this Palestinian milieu. The 
purple coat, the acclamation as ‘king of the Jews', the staff put 
into his hand and the formal exposure to public derision, all 
parallel what U to be found in the old Babylonian ritual re^cide.* 

Uohistorical though these details probably are, th^ neve^eless 
build up the scene with unmatched efleciiveness and better than 
pure invention ever could have done, presenting as th^ do the 
physical and moral suffering of the victim in all its depth. They 
speak as effectively to modem man just as they did to Jesus' 
contemporaries and they will doubtlessly speak thus to the readers 
of fijture generations, for they bring out (he essence of the tragedy 
in a language that knows no time. We may call them artistic 
devices, or in the painter's language brush strokes. They probably 
had no other significance for the writer, but as we shall presently 
see the use of ^ese deconiive touches could and often did alter 
or obscure the meaning of a passage. 

4. There is still another of variation between one gospel 

and another which goes beyond anything one could reasonably 
call embellishment and is undoubtedly meant to support the 
author’s own dogmatic position. This occurs, particularly in the 
later material, whenever the question of Jesus' own opinion as to 
bis messianism comes to (be fore. This, of course, raised a problem 
which was ai important for the evtngelisia as it ii for us today. If 

* The origin of (be aoaau emioo of wraykig a maa lo (be nrb of a kiag 
end invtsiing him wi(h the rojral ittributts (as eMCkcereaooyMMe suiting 
hlTD (o death it to ba soi^i fai (be wfc fcap f c ed primitive custom ct riuiu 
regkids wUch wsj praotiseawkh the purpoeeef renewing iberc^ power by 
replMiag la old kiu whh t yoe oger prsce. lo laiar (inwa tbe kine had the 

* t to appoiot a substitute who should dis In hii sued. (See Sir J. O. Fyarar. 

G^UknBM^h. MaeMiUaa.pp.3}3fn*Movi(wisaBatodordem^odUiat 
the king hed to die; (befefoce (be substitute wbo dkdlbr him bad to bo 
invectso, at least foe (be occaawOfWKb the dfviDe attributes of the ksag* (Freaer, 
p. 
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Jesus was speaking as the messiah, we must loterpret hi$ words 
and parables as articles of tbe new law he was establishing in the 
name of God and we must give them the same force the Israelites 
gave to the words of Moses when he laid down his law for them. 
Quite apart from the theological question of Jesus’ divinity, which 
can only be decided on a basis of faith, we must face the psycho* 
logical question —did Jesus himself believe that he was the 
Messiah —for his words and deeds will appear in one light or 
another depending on how that question is answered. 

THB MASSES AND THE MESSIAH 

Not long ago a story which is very illuminating for our purpose 
was report^ from one of the Uttk islands off the west coast of 
Fnoct. In the absence of a priest a fisherman bad been saying 
mass. He had been doing this for a long, long time before word of 
it reached the scandalized clergy. Hailed into court, tbe man 
contended he had only performed the sacred rite under pressure. 
Tbe community bad forced him *10 be what they insist^ I was’, 
that is. a sacred man. Having no priest and needing one. they had 
made him priest, and there bad been no escaping this role they 
bad forced upon him. 

Reoan’s theory of Jesus* career has much in common with this 
story. According to him Jesns at the beginning had been con¬ 
sidered a divinely inspired, an in-alUways extraordinary man, but 
only a man; and most particularly he was only a man in his own 
eyes. Then, gradually, his character began to be built up. not 
through his own efforts, not through those of his disciples, but as 
a consequence of an irresistible wave of popular exaggeration 
which originated partly in the overwhelming impression he made 
on the masses and partly in tbe wishes of these masses to see tbe 
Messiah in the flesh. 

Recent arcbaeologicBl finds bearing on this point confirm Renan 
in much of this and permit us to see that something resembling a 
mpdhical rearrangement of the facts was already taking place 
within Jesus' lifetime, that this was the way tbe hope of the 
masses first reacted to his teaching and especially to hu appear¬ 
ance. 

The new evidence, consisting in the main of notations on 
ostraca and on the iuteks of discarded commercial papyri, haa 
been discovered at a variety of sites in the Near East. The notes 
are 'sayings’ of Jesus to be used in teaching or as private memo¬ 
randa. The chief value of these finds is that they fhmisb us a link 
between tbe canonical and apocryphal gospels and at the same 
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time throw t vivid light on the cumnts moving aboat is the 
Christianity of these enrly times. Th^ show for iostaoce that 
(he Cbrisiological matehaJ which is usually associated with (he 
period in which John*s gospel was conceived (aj>. 100-125) may 
have been widely accept^ almost from the beginning. > Apocryphal 
works couched In a phraseology very sunilar to (hat used by John 
already constituted a Isierature which abounded In miraculous 
stories. 

According to Petrie (hese ^sayings', grouped together in so- 
called *blocks\ may have begun to circulate in snt^ quantities 
during Jesus' Ittetime. even as memonbllia of Socrates were 
hand^ about in the Athens of Socrates' day. 

These sources, like most other apoctypha, are loath to adroit 
the humanity of Jesus, or that Jesus could have sufTered pain, 
thus documenting what we have already mentioned in the 
beginning of this chapter. The Docetisu, a heretical sect of later 
years, following in this trend, held that Christ bad onfy ‘seemed’ 
to be human, having neither actually suffered, nor died — a theory 
which could not be tolerated by t^ dturch for reasons already 
advanced in this chapi^. It was the same with the apocryphal 
gospels of Barnabas and Peter which suppress wru^y every 
incident which shows Jesus ia human guise. 

In the light of what we learn from these extremely early records, 
we may presume, on solid grounds, (bat it was not Jesus, but 
Jesus’ followers who first proclaimed bis divini^. Even in the 
canonical accounts of Jesus we find traces of this — the exclama¬ 
tions of demoniacs and others, hailing him as God's elect, son of 
David, the holy One, epithets that Jesus promptly rejected and 
rebuked. We have already mentioned, however, that by apostolic 
times proofs of his dsvinicy had become almost a ps^ological 
necessity for the soccess of the new religion. Soon this necessi^ 
gave birth to a new flood of spurious Stalls as to his birth and 
boyho^ bis ‘virtues'' in the old pagan sense, the magical powers 
of his body, all portraying him as a superhuman being eves at his 
mother's biee. Most of these so-^Ued facts were carefully 
excluded from the canon.* 

* Sm UwOxyiyndws Papyri; materia] iatbeOcad Sea Scrolls poiati also ia 
this dkeetiofi. 

* Ho(e (be seme (be weed 'vvum' la used ia Mask 5,30. 

* The oldset cf the koowu ^ooypba, tbe ssKalleri Oocpd of Peter, wfaicb 
once held a plM of booov compeinble 10 that of the four caaooioal gospels, 
b lull ^ repuhsve abeurdity. We retd ihai Christ e ma ged Jtoai the torao so 
tall that Ui be^ f **^**^ above *ihe beeveai’ (verse 10), that tbe Pbariseee 
asked for sokUm to guard (be tomb lest ‘tbe people nppose (bat be is riseo 
froa tbe dead’, bnt ui ttua reject it a itiU oot 19 lo the loeasure of tbe 
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As we have said the synoptics themselves were not entirely 
immijne to these pressures from a miracle-hungry body of wor¬ 
shippers. But here it is worth adding that popular imagination was 
not the only cause of certaio tendentious manipulations that can 
be traced in the original text. 

To convince the masses of the virtue of the new religion auth¬ 
ority was needed (see pp. 39, S4). A mere assertion that Jesus had 
been divinely inspired was not enough; the missionary leaders 
felt that an even more positive assurance must be had. The 
proselyte needed this assurance in the most authoritative terms 
before he could abandon his time-honoured tradition, before he 
could cease to be what he had always considered to be *good*. 
For such men permission was not enough; they must be ortlereJ 
to turn their backs on the old faith and on the old ways of doing 
*good', and being 'good*. Reverence for their old gods must be 
ideotifed henceforth with the service of Satan. 

This need of the masses for a divine imperative reproduced in 
many respects the psychological situation of Mosaic times, when 
orUy the word of God as given at Sinai could deliver the people 
from their fear of casting ojf the traditional oblations and disci¬ 
plines, and implant in them the belief that what they would 
henceforth be doing was the better thing, the holy thing. Only 
another 'most* could replace the existing 'must*; only a sanction 
that came from a source outside, a source demonstrated to be 
greater than what had hitherto been accepted as great, could calm 
tbeir apprehensions. Proofs of Jesus' authority, palpable, irrefut¬ 
able proofs, were demanded, proofs which would annihilate the 
authority cf the cults they were being asked to abjure. For people 
such as these Jesus had to be more than a messenger from God. 
He must be the Anointed One, the Messiah, and in the last analysis 
God himself. 

Now, if the founder of the new religion had actually been divine 
in the most literal sense, the events of his life should give evidence 
of that divinity. As a result the gospels give us (be miracle stories 
on the one hand, thus demonstraring Jesus' mastery over the 
Satanic forces, and on the other fabulous details which substitute 
mankind's mostperfervid dreams of grandeur for the more humble 
events of a merely human life. The virgin birth, the astral associa- 

'Infancy Ocspels*. These make the boy ieeus into e sort of msgickn, in the 
old denterokulv heroic style, 'killiog everyone wbo dlapJeues hSn' C)6c. J6), 
helping his feiber in the carpenter shop by ilretehuig timber to the proper 
len^ with hU bare hands, or making birds out of clay and giving ihecnlife by 
clapping hb bands (XDC, 19 ) ~ this last a ibvourlte miracle shown in many 
xnwMvfi. pictures. 
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t jons» tkt birth among cattle (so often associated with the hero in 
tradition and myth); a Uncage of kings; (be face to face encounter 
with Satan, the descent into Hades (like Isbtar, Like Innini and 
many others); — as the young church began to take on form these 
biographical particulars made Ibetr appearance in the gospels 
which came aher Mark.^ 

Unfortunately the Messianic problem could not be settled by 
(he simple device of introducing birth legends and mirade stories; 
this is evident on almost every pap of the synopikt. la them the 
question takes on such prcpoa^rant weight and is so intimately 
bound up with the figure of Jesus, that one must form an opinion 
on this point before he attempts any interpretation. 

THE MESSIANIC SECRfiT 

That Jesus believed himself to be (he Messiah is difficuit to accept 
in the face of his consistent reluctance to assert that fact, but those 
who take this position explain this reluctaace on the basis of one 
or another of two a^uments: 

1. The first of these is that Jesus was disinclined to associate 
himself with the popular Ulusiotu as to what such a messiah should 
be, and bis wish is understandable conridering the historical facts. 

The great majority of first^entuiy Jews were still Living in 
expectation of the estabtishment of a tangible, material paradise 
on earth, a hope which bad been kept dangUng before thdr eyes 
for cenmries, and even Jesus* disciples were incapable of liberating 
themselves entirely from this convendooal belief (See Luke 24 , 2 ! 
and Acts 1 . 6). 

The messiah was expected to appear in shining armour and 
mounted on a white s(^, and it was actually in such guise that 

^ Some part of the or^ja of thwe partic*i 1 in muit be fouod in niin’i poetic 
imaglMUen u it weave* is foAdM bopa» into the wpfeecfttaiioa of the 
venented peneo. Actually tbew lupamatursl sheets ait raoatly n^er/tt 
in character, more the bkeiing eut^Booely details tiMn statements intended 
to be taken ee Uei^fca] truth. Thn save to efface the 4ll'ioo<burean eieoda* 
tlons that p with an ordinary childhood spent In an ordinajy heusehold 
smid sMe village surroundings TIm vagus h^ground of Dysterlous birth 
and kingy ancceuy k Uke the undeftned, onipsca c tooa used by the great 
painters to frame tne beads of their pomks. and tike (base it serves to twl us 
that (he man depicted is more than whet bis phyaaJ atihbutas seem to imply, 
more ihao the sum of Us beogi^ihxal da& 

The artist annaneat is mao’s s ub c ooeci o us tnind insHtml on rupre eeoting 
Jeeus as one endo>»ad with a knowMgs wider then any to be obtained from 
ordinary sourcte; as one who by his ongin and asKtfiihons uoderstood those 
eternal truths wUefa tranaceod the iioiki of toon eanhfy aUsteoce. Jesus bad 
o be thought of as ooe bon Dear (be very aouiees of fife. 
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Bar Kokfiba headed the Jewish troops In their fight for libera* 
tioa in a.d. 132. Kokeba, 'Who had risen like a star in Jacob's 
house’,*' was bailed everywhere as the h^essiah and universally 
accepted as such until his defeat in 134 when Sextus Publius 
Severus put an end to the story. To be a Kokeba, to do what 
Kokeba would attempt to do, was the messiah’s traditional role. 
Therkore it was a terrible disappointment to many when it 
became clear that Jesus was promising something very different, 
that bis kingdom was not ot this earth and thei he was by no 
means the sort of liberator who would make his appeoranee on a 
white steed —though popular imagination later insisted on 
portraying his entry into Jerusalem in just these terms. During the 
trial and the passion this disappointment was so deep that even 
some of the disciples turned from him, convinced for the moment 
that they had been deceived and were following the wrong 
man. 

Orandmaisoa, who may be considered the mouthpiece of the 
Roman Church, takes much this view saying that, 'Jesus was not 
willing to incarnate in bis person an idea of Messiah so false and 
defonned that in it the prophetic visions would be unrecogniz¬ 
able ... ’ 

One should also bear in mind that a proclamation of Messiah- 
ship would In all probability have been followed by political unrest 
and violent repression. Jn the light of what befell Judas of Galilee 
during Jesus' own lifetime, in a.d. 16, there is little reason to doubt 
that this is exactly what would have happened. 

Grandmaison bases his explanation of Jesus' reluctance to 
proclaim himself on these plausible arguments, though at the same 
time be believes that Jesus knew his Messianism f^om the first, a 
view which Cadman and other scholars share. Wrede goes even 
further when he sets out to prove that Jesus deliberately withheld 
the revelation of his true Messianic nature until the resurrection 
'despite the efforts of the demons and the impatience of his 
disciples'. 

So much for this argument. It is entirely understandable, but 
as we shall see later it is difficult to harmonize wiUi Jesus' own 
words and acts. 

2. The second argument is based on the attitude of Judas 
Iscariot during the last days in Jerusalem. His attitude is cited as 
a proof that any revelation of Messianism was extremely dan¬ 
gerous for the one claiming ic Schweitzer argues that ‘the fact that 
Judas betrayed his master is less important than what he betrayed 

* From (be desenpUoa of Kokebt euribut«d to Akib*. the great Mccod* 
century Rabbi. It U a play on the word Kekab, a »tar. 
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about hii master, that is, tbe Mcsaiaojc secret'. The revelation of 
this secret would be eocugh b itself to detennine the court's 
verdict, and if this is in fact the secret Judas betrayed, then Jesus 
must have believed it himself and have communicated it to the 
disciples. 

This theory Is certainly open to doubt, not only because of 
Judas' absence as a witness at the trial and the complete silence 
with regard to any lesitmony oOcred by him, but even more be¬ 
cause of the general reticence of the gospels on tbe point Nowhere 
is it seulcd that Judas or any of the disci^es 'shared a secret', 
nowhere is it stated that any of them ever believed with certainty 
that Jesus was tbe Messi^ until aAer his death and resur¬ 
rection. 

Scholars who have made a close study of ihe material, Bultmann 
among them, state emphatically that this was not the case, that the 
secret davmed upon the disci^es only aftei these events had 
occurred. Tbe texts io which Jesus states that he is the Messiah 
are secondary, unautbentic,* Bultmann writes, *a reflection of the 
faith of the community and inserted in the gospels in later years.' 
This statement is in accord with the theory we have developed on 
earlier pages. 

As a matter of fact, every objective reader of the synoptics 
(here to be distinguished sharply from John) soon gets tbe 
impression that the disciples r^ird Jesus as an ordinary human 
being and never as a god —except in 'secondary, unautbentic’ 
verses which in many cases can be easily detected. 

In Acts 10, J8 Luke writes: 

*How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for Ood was with him.’ 

Could Luke have written such a verse if be considered Jesus to be 
God? What the disciples actually believed is evident enough in 
lines Like these: 

Increase our faith' (Luke 17, J). 

'What manner of man is this: for be conunandetb even the winds 
and water:' 

(Luke 6, 25) 

'And be could there do no mighty work ... * 

(Mark 6,5) 

Would Mark have spoken this if be believed that the disdples had 
regarded Jesus as a god? Or would tbe discipdes have fallen asleep 
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fluee timM duriflg Jesos’ agony if ti»ey iiad ooosidered him lb«f 

god7‘ 

All in aU, Jesus’ reluctance to affirm his Messianic nature stands 
ajt argumeat for his own doubt in (his matter and for tbe 
doubts of the evangelists as wdL No reader of the gosfKl ^n 
escape the impression that as a wh^ the Ireatmcnt of Messianism 
in the synoptics has been left at a controversial level, a question 
not finally settled. In Luke 13, 33 Jesus caUs himself ‘a prophet’ 
and in the next vera he repeals: *0 Jemsalem which killelb the 
prophets... ’There is scarcely a trace of any popular recognition of 
his Messianic possibilities either at the lime of his entry into 
Jerusalem or later in tbe course of the pass i on week, even at the 
very end.* 

Wellhausen insists that Jesus never considered himself the 
messiah and never held himself forth as sudw that when he seems 
to admit his messianism before tbe high priests, be was giving the 
matter no real importance, and indeed any impanial reader vdll 
be struck by his ambiguous answer to the question of tbe high 
priest — a very unusual question certainly — 

‘I adjure thee by the living God, lhai thou leH us whether you be 
the Christ, the Son of God.* 

and Jesus replies: 

• AIbenScbweitzei<7k Mpttry ^theKi/^dom of Cod, Macmillan, 1930) 
setsoui to prove that tlw dac^sharM ’the seem’, but were forbidden to 
divulge it bemuse Jesus was oe« <b yM tbe Mestiah. tod would only ‘come 
to glory oc (be cloods* after be bad saffoed death. According to thisautbor» 
Jesus’ wbok prwehing was based oc expecocMci o( aa ^ocalyptic 
creation of il^ kingdom o( Ood as a consequoKe of seete coeouc cataclysm 
hTTM^t on through Oo^ oaioq>o(eoee; tbs caianrof^ would be pr^ 
dpitatM by Jeus’ setfoaoifice abich m tnni would raise him to Messianic 
stanis. Tboefoio be lefoaes to a«nminee hB Messianam smea on earth be a 
onlv bb own Yoremnoer'. 

ForailthaargunKots Scfawela ef b>Bg,«di a dbtioctl oa remains specious, 
since a beo^ who is going to be god most be god already, and weoin hardly 
imagine a prophet of%sus‘stature spiiBitt ham ooao issue ^ibis magnitude 
~ mymg ’no' wbeo it is actually Oa (be vfaoK Sefaweiizer's Jesus is 
bound to escape tbe av«rM reader. A bong 'tAoity obsessed by (be prosper 
craworld-eatastropbe, thmkmg ooly in apdcaJyp(ic terms and di^terested la 
tbe world as it is. Is an « dreamer wbo has rtothing In common with 

m Moreover, with tbe excepdoo of a kw pro^atic verses be is not to be 
found in tbe gospels. If his pnadimgs are oofy sxbwiatieo (o 'penance m 
preparatioa o( (te ka^pdoo’ accompanied by thmats of eteroal 

daomadon, if tbe wnid b to be considered as totally evil and irretrievably 
lost, bow is ooa to barnKf)^- bis with that of tbe man Mio spoke 

tbe words *coe^ unto an ye (bat laboot... ’‘n^yckeiseasy.myburttnis 
light'. 

■ Per a further discurtico of ibb question see 
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*Tho\i bast said: nevertheless 1 say unto you ... * 

(Matthew 26, 63-4) 

This is as ambiguous as the answer he gives a little later to PiJate 
when tbe procurator asks if he is the of the Jews. Here the 
response is: 

Thou sayest.’ 

(Matthew 27,11) 

Luke is still more evasive. The high priest asks: 

'Aft thou then the Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say 
that I am.’* 

Would the disciples have questioned the anointing of Jesus with 
costly oil if they considered him to be the Messiah? Would Judas 
have prottttcd so crudely? We may safely conclude that even if 
Schweitzer's assumption were true, even if in the course of his 
treason Judas did make some statement about the Messianic claim, 
he would have done so only because he wanted to mcriminate bis 
roaslcf in a way that was certain to ruin him, and for this purpose 
it would be unimportant whether the charge were true or false, 

As long as the problem of Judas has come under consideration 
it would be well to point out that here the proponents of Jesus’ 
divinity come up against their greatest obstacles. The unfortunate 
choice of Judas a$ a disciple cannot be logically explained if Jesus 
is omniscient.* The argument that Jesus chose him knowingly to 
the end that the prophecies might be fulfilled ’and to seal his own 
doom’ is one which b^ the question, and will never convince the 
thinking person. But worse stall, such an assumption devalues one 
of the most meaningful, one of the most poi^iant facts of Jesus* 
life — that he is betrayed by one whom he himself has chosen, one 
whom he had sought to teach, to elevate, to save spiritually, one 
whom be loved and in whom he had confided, a member of that 
little group which included the only friends he ever had and the 
men who were to be the custodians of his message. 

Furthermore, the assumption that Jesus always was aware of 
Judas* nature, depreciates Jesus, for if Jesus really was the 
character we believe him to have iMen, his attitude towards Judas 

* Whai rcesoo eculd there have been for hcra to answer so evasively at OiU 
uliiroate momem 7 The dangers of ihe reveUhon, so hi|hly stress^ by Oraod- 
maison, certainly existed no leager. And if tbe ev&ngeluts were without doubt 
concerning Jesus* own c^inion, would they have preserved this highly con¬ 
troversial formula in their writines? 

* Judas is sent out along with the other disriples on the xnissloo to cenvot 
Galike—which would hardly have happened iJ Jesus had beat suspicious of 
him. 
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would have bMR different from the start. The man who had 'come 
to seek and to save that which was lost’ (Luke 19, 10) would 
have concentrated more attention upon this weak member of the 
group and verses bearing on his endeavour would have been 
preserved for us throughout the gospels. But Judas is never 
mentioned till the end, and then be enters into the picture in a 
way as unexpected for us as it seems to have been for Jesus. For 
to Jesus the (reason eomes as a bitter surprise. Had he been 
expect ing ic, could he have met Judas* kiss with: 'Friend, wherefo re 
art thou come?' (Matthew 26, 60). Is there not disappointment, 
grief in those wonderful words 7 

The Messianic theot7 meets even greater difficuliics when Judas 
is considered from the human point of view. Had he known 'the 
Messianic secret’, had he been convinced of it, he would never 
have done what he did. No man will betray the ^ in whom be 
believes.* Therefore, the only possibility of combining Schweitzer's 
opinion with the psychological probabilities of the situation is to 
suppose that Judas suddenly realized that Jesus believed himself 
to be the Messiah, a thing that Judas himself had never considered 
as a possibility. Such an opinion might easily strike a good Jew 
as at once sacrilegious and politically dangerous, and it may have 
been as a good patriot that he decided to denounce Jesus. In that 
case the discovery after the resurrection that his master actually 
bad been the Messiah would have made it impossible for Judas 
to go on living; he would actually have betrayed his god ^ and 
his end becomes psychologically IcgicaL Thus Schweitzer’s theoiy 
of the betrayal of the Messianic secret can only be accepted if it is 
assumed tbat the secret had never been shared. 

Theories concerning Judas' character and motives, iniiRitely 
varied but inconclusive because of the lack of material, have been 
formulated again and again. From all these theories only one 
certainty emerges, however; no matter how oae regards it, the 
episode of the betrayal will not stretch enough to allow for the 
Messianic thesis and at the same time remain understandable. It 
stands or falls on the human nature of Jesus. The drama and 
beauty of the story is annihilated if we are to suppose that Jesus 
knew everything about Judas from the start. It would be as if 

' Luke, cooicJous of the unsatbractoiy state of his narrative, solv«e his 
problem in 22, 3, by saying 'Then entered Satan into Judas*, which is 
lantamouat (o saying tw Judas acted in ao mconsistent and irrational 
fashion. 

The same objection cetn be advanced in the ease of Cataphas* attack oo 
Jesus as told in John 11, 48ff. If Caiaphas befleved in Lasarus’ rcaurracUon, 
and to 111 appearancce be did, he would never have acted as he proceeded to 
act—be wc^d never have taken up arms against Ood's son. 
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Oedipus bad known all the tone tbnt the woman he had married 
was his mother. 

Again aod again in this and other episodes one feels that the 
MesslaciUm hu been graced on the origmal stoty; that it remalDs 
there, a foreign element whkh mars the authentic picture. Events 
that are profoundly human and deeply moving ring false if we 
believe in the prescience of the hero.^ 

As for Jesus* own position, the thought that he was the Messiah 
may have eome to him with the force of a revelation, just as 
simibr feelings of revebtion come to the man of genius who 
suddenly realiaes that be is right in his views against the opinion 
of all the world. In the Isobtion of one who holds such unshared 
views, a man might well feel that his correct judgment could only 
be due to divine inspiration, that divinity was In fact speaking 
through him ~ in (he same way that Hebrew kings felt ilut God 
spoke through their mouths. When in Mark 14, 62 Jesus admits 
More Caiaphas (hat he is the son of 'the Blessed*, whkh is 
exactly as if he bad said he was the son of God. the admission 
comes after a long sustained silence, as if it were wrested from him. 
In this, the sole instance when be speaks out ~ and provided the 
episode is authentic ^ we feel that he is not speaking boastfully. 
He, personally was not great; it was God speaking through him 
who was great. His sober 1 am*, if separated from the rest of the 
verse whi^ is conspicuously moulded to fit the Marcan Christo- 
logy, seems to echo that other denial of his power and merit: 
'Why do you call me good? Cod alone is good* (see p. 90-1). 
Jesus has already waned against adoraiioD of his person as a 
dangerous self-delusion aod many passagea could be cited to 
support this view, one of them being Matthew 7, 21: 

> Considefed objectively. Jodn* behaviour k blKorieaUy intenetiDg. It sheds 
light on the huaian aspects oT the dlKfplc** proUenL Like aay one or the other 
dKtpiM. be mev have Mt dtesppoimed, boM even, by Jesus’ failure to 
liberate the netioo. and while soecwr or later the others turned away frco 
their muter. Judas, by virtue of the peculiar makwmp of hk character, ceay 
have reeenled the dbappMosMt more acutely aad felt ooo^elkd to take hu 
revenge. 

Whatever Judu* psyebolm. Jam* oagedy would be incomplete without 
hk prueoce. Actually Judu M as inaeparable from Jesus u shadow from 

£ t. Jens canaot be rfd of lun any toore than he can be rid of injustice. 

jndcntaAding, m»nkina aad Uw world. From that angle Judas* behaviour 
— once we reeoncUe ourwivei to (be lamrobaUe vfty be weet about Us 
design — iaipreases us u true to life. He seUi hie eaasHs. in a mocking geenire 
tunmg the trertwir’s teaching agansi hm. The coin aad (be kiss are master* 
stroka—all that is needed (o give (be rewto (he easeoce <4 wfaal was probably 
a coaq>licatsd aitua(ioD. 
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*Kot every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter tbe 
kingdom of heaven ...' 

But for the sake of emphasis. let it be repeated that the strongest 
point against the thesis that Jesus was divine, and knew himself 
to be suoh, is (he fact that if the latter is so, then by far the greater 
part of the meaning of the gospels —the best and deepest part^ 
is swept completely away. Either Jesus was a man, a man like 
ourselves, one having no certainty that he was superhuman or 
god-like, much less than he was goJ himself, in other words a man 
who suffered as we suffer, who went to death with no more 
certainty about the hereafter i han we h ave, no more certai niy a bout 
resurrection than we have, in short, a man who knew death as 
we know it, and suffered death as we do; or, Jesus knew from the 
first that he was divine. In that case the trial was a farce, bis 
suffering, his humiliation a make-bdieve; his behaviour was never 
great in our sense of ttxe word. Either Jesus suffered as we suffer 
and his career, superhuman only in its humanity, is comparable 
to cur own, or his ordeals are unreal and shadowy. 

With all this in mind we should now ask ourselves again, bow 
could it happen that an ambiguity so repugnant to the intelligence 
should have been permitted to stand in work of such quality ? 

As to one aspect of (his question we have already given an 
explanation. We saw that the evangelists were faced with the 
problem of dealing with pressure from the congregations and 
missionaries alike. The first sought for divinity, the others for 
authority, and both were limited by the facts of the historical 
figure. These pressures alone might have been determining, but 
actually they were still not all. Added to them was another, a purely 
human problem, a problem familiar to all religious teachers. This 
was the need to present the material in such a way that it would 
offer satisfaction to all, to every character and every nature how¬ 
ever different, and what is even more, to all the various and varying 
moods which may exist within one human heart. 

How did the evangelists approach this part of their problem? 

We have seen that the disciples came to regard the living Jesus 
as in some degree superhuman; they may even have thought of 
him as in some measure divine, but it is highly improbable that 
they ever thought of him as Ood.‘ Their attitude, taking it as a 

*Thjf is the pnertlly eceepted view cf biblical icbolanhip which hes 
(reeled the subject exhauitively in a great nurober cf weH-documenled works. 
Wrede {Des hitisiasgtheimnls in din Evoi^tleii), BulUnenn. Mundls {Dit 
GtsihiihtliehkiU dis mtsilanliehin Biwusittira Jtsu, 1922), Cadi^ (TTiiLiUi 
/ourmy^jfsus, 192}). Giiignebert (T/nJewUh iVerldht ihtTinu qf/entf) aad 
many otnen. 
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whole, shows clearly that Jesus could not have been God in their 
eyes. We have already cited some of their words and acts, and 
we could add many more —that th^ never hesitated to ask 
questions which would have been absurd, irrevertfit and unseemly 
if addressed to a god; and last but not least that they fled when 
the world turned against him (Mark 14, 56; Matthew 26, 56). 

In fact, it was only by slow degrees that the disciples adopted 
Jesus* theory of life and came to accept him as a real prophet. 
Then bit by bit daily contact with him loosened the hold of old 
traditions; custom and old ways of thinking ravelled away fibre 
by fibre, and ^dually the sensation that Ood stood behind Jesus, 
that in following him they were serving Ood. serving God more 
truly, more fully than by doing the in the ancient ways, 
increased until at last it became a conviction. Ood was speaking 
through Jesus, and bit by bit Jesus himself took on stature until 
at the end they could say. 'Verily he is God's son*. 

It was no easy task which faced the evangelists when they set 
out to describe this process in such a way that it would repeat 
itself in the reader. A consciousness of such an evolution, deep, 
inner, lifelong can hardly be commuotcated Co others by the mere 
process of narration. If peojde willed to believe — and we have 
noted how strong the tendency was to believe him—the prophet 
would grow almost immediately to a stature greater than that of 
any other prophets. Even before the apostles could formulate the 
thesis that Jesus was Che Messiah, thdr congregations probably 
decided the point for them. Thus, Matthew and Luke were follow¬ 
ing rather than leading restating a dogma rather than origioatijig 
it. Under such circumstances it would have been easy to show the 
disciples as recognizing Jesus' divinity from the fine, and the 
failure of the authors to do this spe^ volumes. At the very 
least, they might have clearly stated Jesus' own opinion on the 
matter, but we have seen the synoptics never quite venture to do 
this. In spite of the alterations, (he rearrangements and interpola¬ 
tions of later date, one can still detect how teotative they remain 
on (his point. What facts they do bring forth to prove that Jesus 
knew himself to be the Messiah are weak, unconvincing and 
extremely controversial. 

Therefore, it it probable that when (he author of John came to 
write the fourth gospel be was contciout of this weakness in his 
predecessors and felt the need for a stronger affirmation. Under 
the pressure of new converts and of a church which was in the 
process of formulating its doctrines be set himself to the task of 
assembling a formidable battery of Tacts* which would settle the 
point once and for aU. In doing this be perhaps went a little 
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farther tb&n was desirable, for he makes Jesus, speaking in the 
first person, affirm his unity with God in terms so extreme that 
the critical reader's suspicions are promptly aroused. 

This emphasis on Messianism and on the divine nature of 
Jesus^ determines the general tone of John's gospel. Unlike the 
Jesus of the synoptics, Jesus here speaks in an assuming, even 
arrogant way, a way so unnatural in the sane human that some 
psychologists who have taken the gospel of John too literaJly have 
been inclined, and perhaps with some right, to charaeterize Jesus' 
manner as paranoid, These men should have realized that John 
is now generally taken to be a statement of the mystical dogma 
of the new church conceived in accordance with Paul's theory 
of the Christ. It works a serious distortion upon the character of 
Jesus, and can hardly be considered as an account of his actual 
life and sayings. Jolm refuses to treat Jesus as a human being, 
and thus avoids the problem which faced the authors of the 
synoptics. 

In contrast with John, the synoptics teed to emphasize the 
humanity of Jesus and to play down the supernatural attributes 
wherever this is possible. The fundamental contradiction is stiU 
pennitted to stand, and, to repeat, one important reason for this 
indecisive attitude has its origin in the peculiar constitution of the 
human heart. It may be worth while to pause here and consider 
what we mean by this use of the word peculiar. 

THBORBTICAL fiBLJBP AND BBLIB? IN PBACTICB 

The human heart, as a matter of fact, is not by any means a 
thinking machine, an instrument which adjusts its b^efs to fit 
the requirements of logic and consistency. This comes out clearly 
when we consider how we, as individuals, conceive the world, tad 
what we conceive our own roles in chat world to be. 

The first thing that strikes us when we ask *Wbat do I mean 
the world ?* is that it is not a question of one world existing in the 
mind but of two. The first is related to our place in society, a moral 
world, governed by moral considerations and, for believers, by a 
God *who marks each sparrow's fall', a God who bears every 
prayer, takes note of every traosgression and concerns himsefr 
directly with the most minute thoughts and activities of the 
individual. Side by side with this moral world we all accept the 
existence of another world, the physical, but in this second world 
moral considerations are not determining. It is a world which 

* While Matthew ncas hh descent frcni Abraham, and Luke fiom Adam 
asd ultimately from Cod, John cani^ his existence back ioio eteml^. 
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moves according to tbe laws of sdeoce aod 1o^ God may exist 
in it, but only as a first cause, a uolfying principle; Ood is not 
concerned with thee or me. 

Tbe important point to be noted here is that tn the first of these 
coexisting worlds we are responsible for our acu, while in world 
number two we are not' Tbe recondliation of these two worlds 
has been the object of an enormous expenditure oTefiTort with philo¬ 
sophy trying but never quite succeeding to dear this hurdle, and 
the church devoting iu best endeavour to present ao acceptable 
solution.* But the surprising fact experience teaches us is that 
this effort is unnecessary hr the majority of believers: the 
attempts to achieve this unity by means of science or theology 
is a work of the intellect, not a work of the heart, and the heart 
is what counts here. One minute we see ourselves u free souls 
locked in battle with (be tempter; a moment later we are accept¬ 
ing the fact that we are merely linW in t chain of causation, pre¬ 
determined by natural law and independent even of Cod Almighty. 
These contrasting viewpoints coexist in all of us. We can believe 
that God is omnipotent, capable of changing the face of the earth 
if he so wishes, and at the same time th^ of God as limited by 
laws he himself has established. 

Contradictions are never insuperaUe obstacles to faith. Man is 
used to living with contiadictjoiis and for the most part they do 
not bother him. It is hackneyed to say that the human soul is 
made up of contradictioos, but it is actually a saying with more 
truth in it than we generally care to admit. Few of our acts, few 
of our thoughts, projects or ^ans art logically co-ordioatcd or in 
agreement with each other. We know quite well that life is limited 
in time, and stiU we act as if we were sure to outlive all our 
contemporaries. The knowledge collected by the brain influences 
the knowledge of the heart o^y slowly, a fact t^ch in children 
is particularly noticeable. Children know of the existence of death 
but at the same rime ignore it; in (heir hearts they believe death 
to be a thing that concerns others — not thentselves, and when 
death strikes in the family it comes u a terrible revelation. Atheists 
will fight Church, fhitb and reUgioD all their lives and then eome 
to th^ ends with the Bib^ in their bands. Even *God-thiAkers* 

* Id thk pbyslcaJ world mao's characw b undwngcabte; tit acts are (he 
raultofindum«ewo(kii^oa(UiuiKbu^eebleeniity. Porphiloeophyiifice 
Schopenhauer ovi wiU b oo( fiee: wbat we c ocsMe f (o beour fiee wjU b only 
the Imwr pereepdoo o( cur own reecriom. 

* St thofflM Annas did rocceed in elfeetitw web a recCDCfllatioo for the 
ffiedievtl church, out tbe reconcfliatioo broke oowo a» eoon ai the setentiits 
of (he seveoiMOth ceatay de uwuWa tcd Us faulty coacept of the phyricaJ 
world. 
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hkt Spinoza are hardly free from inner cootndjction» from one 
angle accepting (he law of determinism in all its rigour and fl‘om 
the other angle counting on man'e endless ethical possibilities u 
if bis will were free. The man who is consistent in every thought 
and action, the man who like Socrates remains consistent even 
when facing the ultimate trial of death, not only wins our admira* 
tioQ but is locked upon with awe because we recognize this 
consistency of his as something almost superhuman. 

On the whole, man hardly ever acts as his convictions would 
have him act. Observe a man preparing for an important action, 
and notice how rarely his pre*existing theories and beliefs enter 
into consideration. Forces, completely unapprehended by him, set 
to work, while convenient theories and beliefs supporting the act 
have a way of springing up almost simultaneously with ihe act 
Itself, eveu though they may defy both experience and former 
conviction. Actu^ly they become its psychic component, justifying 
it in the actor's mind and insulating it from those adverse impulses 
which might endanger its success by diverting the actor's available 
energy.^ Once the act in question is completed and a different 
situation presents itself, this new situation with its new needs will 
impose beliefs and theories which may be diametrically opposed to 
thw held on the prior occasion. These in turn proitct the new 
line of conduct from impulses which have their origin in unrelated 
ideas. 

One may find examples of this on every hand. When the country 
is at war, o^ective judgments detrimental to the war effort are 
b^ed; they are even called vile, sinful; eveiybody concerned 
with the outcome of the war will passionately support this judg¬ 
ment. Then at the moment the war is terminated, independent 
judgment again becomes useful; the need for objectivity prevails, 
with the result that extreme nationalism is decried. The individual 
behaves in much this same fashion, deprecating one day what he 
acclaims the next. The real man of action is necessarily short 
sighted, for decisive action requires that one's field of vision be 
restricted. Great heroes are mostly bad reasonen, and good 
reasoners are seldom heroes. Firmness does not go with intellectual 
objectivity. The hypothetical mao who could bring all his belief^ 
and views into harmony would be very poorly equipped for the 
struggle of life; as Licbieoberger puu it, 

*He is so intelligent that he is capable of nothing.* 

But going a little further into the part that one's convictions 

* Sec M. I, Bom, La Dtfmt ParU, 1925. 
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pUy in practictl life — anyone wlio wants to brin$ a course of 
action to a good end must be more or less Mntoxicaled' during 
the progress of the act; he must be Mind, deaf and insensible Co 
all considerations adverse to it During its course he remains in a 
state of intellectual limitation* of restrrcied judgment, of impaired 
vision. The analysis of a man's state of mind while he is engaged in 
action shows that this is Liieraily true. A certain measure of 
amnesia is eombitted with a definite distortion of the facts; the 
mind is myopic for contra-indicatjons* for moral implications if 
other people are going to be hurt, for dangers if risks are involved. 
It exaggerates the chimces of success, ignoring factors it would 
otherwise consider and counting on help it would know at any 
other moment to be impossible. Wbo would gamble if he carefully 
weighed the chartces of loss; who would be a criminal if he 
evaluated correctly ibe chances of being caught? The mind of the 
acting person builds up a psychic system which is like a set of 
walls around the course of action, protecting it until it is com* 
pleied. Temporary abstraction and delusion are indispensable for 
the proper result. 

' Un ptrsormagt no doU voir (jm Ct qu'U ut nictssain el suffisani 
voii pour I'action — et c*est bien ee que la pbspari das homines 
vo/enr.’* 

Paul Valdry 
and 

*L'homme moyen est obsirait, se rdduit a sapreoccupation 

du moment. H na perfois que ee qui se ratiaehe a elle.* 

PaulValdry 

The man who has just succeeded in some great accomplishment 
knows that he has passed through a period of temporary liimta> 
tion which he may be inclined to caO 'abnonnaliiy'. The crlininal 
who claims that he was 'deranged' during the act is certainly tell* 
ing the truth; he would never have been able to consummate bis 
crime had he not been in a transitory state of distorted judgment, 
a judgment which he may later r^t or be unable to account for. 

And in more ordinary 6elds we know that a 'professional 
deformation' is a natural concomitant of professional work and 
even a necessity for efficient perfomanee. We know that a man’s 
judgment is biased by his interests and his ambitions. We know 

‘ A person mist only see srbet is neaesery tod iWBrieot for his ect — and 
that k all that meet p^ple aetueJN ever see. 

* The avenge ratn is abstract: ha betog boib down to bis preoecupatim of 
the Dooeni. He sees only tbcee things wfaieb are ewocatec with it. 
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how his judgment changes with ever^ new attitude. In fact, 
judgment j$ so intiinately related to action, and so dependent on 
action, that it is questionable whether objective judgment, par^ 
ticularly objective judgment with respect to theological questions, 
can be said to exist at all. 

What is important Tor our problem is that a man's Judgments, 
and hence his beliefs, are so much a part of his mcmcniary 
attitude of his activity and the wishes, hopes and fears that lie 
behind this activity — that alJ*round consistency in his judgments 
is impossible, as impossible as an uncliangeable environment 
would be. or as consistent moods, consistent purposes and 
consistent behaviour. 

A man's belieft are unstable. They vary according to the 
situation in which he finds himself, or to the needs of the moment, 
and so coming back to the inconsistency so prevalent in the 
synoptics, we may say that the ambiguity concerning Jesus is in 
no small part an acknowledgment'of this instability of the human 
heart, the wish to find one thing in Jesus today and something 
else tomorrow. 

In a time of desperate stress the Christian might see the crucified 
Jesus as a god of purely pagan stamp, the Great Magician, who 
could have come down from the cross at any moment had he so 
wished, the mystic Paschal Lamb with bones unbroken whose 
resurrection had already been planned in the dark of time. 

In another period of his life the same Christian might think of 
Jesus as a feUow human, who had gone to his death fully com¬ 
prehending the fate that awaited him, and who had known the 
same terror and despair any ordinary human would have felt on 
realbing that his career was at an end. In Jesus' tragedy he 
recognizes his own tragedy in its most agonizing details. He 
remembers how Jeans suffered and how he took that suffering 
upon himself, and in this knowledge he is comforted- From 
Jesus' ordeal he draws courage to face bis own. 

This being so. it would seem that any attempt to combine these 
two concepts, in the way the Church Fathers would have us 
combine them, jo a person who is all powerful and yat limited at 
the sane time, is an effort unprofitable for the thinking part of 
humanity, and unnecessary for the rest. 

The ’mystery’ which makes Jesus god and man at one and the 
same time will always ring false to the ear, and it may be said 
with justice that the theologian’s efforts to reconcile the Irre¬ 
concilable have done more harm to the cause of Christianity than 
all the ‘proofs* of atheists who would deny the historicity of Jesus 
in loro. ^ 
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With respect to t beliefs theolopcel theories an uo- 
jznportiQt. Iheocy and actual belief are different and often 
incorapatible things. Those who have made a study of the 
psychological aspects of religion are almost unanimous in stating 
that faith is independent of the intelkcL As Delacroix puts it: 

The first impulse towards faith can precede any concrete meta¬ 
physical image or belief... 

Most men’s beliefs —when put in words —prove to be ex¬ 
tremely sim^e; furthermore, most men’s beliefs are certainly 
unthoologicaJ. and paradoxically enough this is as true of the 
erudite individual as it is of the peasant, or even of the saint.* 
History tells us how many a religious man in the face of all the 
theological arguments he has us^ to convince others, suddenly 
finds himself doubting the very exislertce of the god to whom he 
has devoted his life. Faith as as doubt proves to have sprung 
from quite other regions than those he suspected. On the other 
hand, the unbeliever who has been accustomed to flaunt his 
agnosticism, may find at some turn of the road that he Is over- 
t^en by a sudden awareness of God and of a higher justice; In 
one sm^ moment of sudden viskm all the seemingly unpregnable 
arguments of his brain are shattered. 

The mathemaiidan Henri Poincard gives this striking example 
of how simple actual belief may be as compared to theory 
elaborated in the conscious mmd. *You ^ve a very subtle defini¬ 
tion of a number; yet, no sooner is this de^Uon formulated than 
you forget all about it; for, as a matter of fact, this definition is 
not at in the thing that hiii taught you whai a number is; you 
have known that all along, and when subsequently you write the 
number down, you are giving it exactly the same meaning that it 
has for your janitor who has never pmdered the question.' 

In the same way, theologians may tell us what God reaUy is; 
they may prove G^'s existence hy various subtle demonstra¬ 
tions. These proofs may be reassuring and the definitions en- 
lightening, but they do not change our views. Already, long 
b^ore, most of us have evolved our own idea of God, an und^ 
fined yet vivid concept of a being who commands all those Lhiagi 
which lie outside the scope of our own powen. 

Note that we say id undefloed cooc^t To the average man 
God is not a describable end^, but rather a projection of his own 
feelings of purpose, devotion and dependency. He does good 

* Heah DelacTOtK, Lc Mvbtt er Xa /bC P> 19^ 

'TbeMifitsare vtsiudbyeemsforv^iaih^caaiiotbe beM respeiuible 
(NeuiBXfiB quoted by Ddaooa, iM., p. IS^ 
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because in doin| so he feels be is serving The Good and being on 
the side of The Good. He fears the Lord, and yet looks up to him 
as a loving father who is filled with concern for his children and 
in bis bounty offers them the possibility of everlasting lifb. In 
spite of what they may profess, very few individuals are without 
this minimum or religious faith, and undoubtedly every mortal 
being believes in some sort of immortality. A man may speak or 
think as he will, he may deny Ood and refuse to conceive of spirit 
os existing without matter, or of any life outside the life visible 
on this earth: nevertheless so long as he thinks and acts as a moral 
being, he will still believe — believe in what to his conscious mind 
is the Unbelievable. 

Deussen* puts this idea very well when he says: 

'Even though moral behaviour does not in itself depend on the 
belief in iounoriality, it needs this belief as its interprctaiion' (p. 
179) and better yeti 

'Unselfish behaviour would be completely illogical and incom> 
prebensible without the sense of our eternal existence .. . * 

... *or at least of something that transcends our earthly existence’, 
we would add. A five-year-old expressed this same thought in a 
very simple and plastic way when it asked its mother, 'Why should 
we live, if we must dieT, a very logical question which implies its 
reverse, T am unwilling to live unless life is eternal’. At the 
moment we say 'yes’ to life, we have answered the question in our 
hearts. 

In view of these changeable, flexible belieft of the human 
heart, it is in no way amazing that they should show themselves 
in the contradictory features of /esus as depicted by early Chris¬ 
tianity. The avera^ Christian needs to be able to think of Jesus 
in both his human and divine aspects.* It is far easier for him to 
accept the inherent contradiction, to accept the whole thing 'as a 
mystery’ that defies explanation, than to forgo his belief in the 
Saviour, in Christ who was also Jesus of Nazareth. The evangelists 
understood this, and for that one final reason they pronounced no 
conclusive judgment as to Jesus' divinity. 


PORCB3 OP PRACTICAL NBCBSSITY WORKING ON TH8 T8XTS 

Attempts to make the Christian ideas more acceptable in the light 
of current custom were bound, of course, to result in further 

* Paul Deuasen, Afigem/ru GtseMchrr der PhIhsopkU. 
*Ufol9tutiout,ttiritnlmistrptrdrt. Uluifaut Jaus hommf e/Jttia Dtsu 
(Delacroix, loc. cit., p. 150). 
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mutilation of the ori^oal texts before they could be stabilized in 
their linal form. The same process of social adjustment which had 
done its work on the Mosaic texts aftio operated on the Christiana 
and here it took a more extreme form giving rise to many additiooi, 
certain distortions, and in some cases out-and-out alteraUoss. 

Luke, for instance, tells us that Jesus sprayed* before his 
baptism. How we know that in the early baptismal service a 
certa in prayer was repealed at one point in t he ceremony. That this 
portion of the ritual may have suffered from the lack of some divine 
authority is suggested by a comparison of Luke with the earlier 
Mark (I, 10) in his de^ption of Jesus' baptism. Mark knows 
nothing of a prayer while Luke 3,21 reads; 

'... Jesus also being baptized, ard paying, the heaven was 
opened.' 

By referring to Jesus' prayer Oie use ofprayer in the service reedved 
tbe sanction of Jesus himself. 

Another instructive instance of gelding to social forces is to 
be found in Luke’s twelfth chapter. Kistoiy tells us that tbe young 
church, which found most of its original followers among slaves 
and outcasts, rapidly expanded. With its invasion of the upper 
layers of society, tbe question arose wfaetfaer the rich and the 
powerful were to be excluded from this new ^religion of the poor’, 
a religion that scorned respectabili^ and smil^ on the Imrlots 
and sinners. Were worthy men to be denied a seat in tbe church 
and its councils, and —in heaven? For a time it must have 
appeared that Christianity was actually Cuming out to be the 
antl-sodal force the Roman authorities feared, and a rush of repair 
work was undertaken ou the go^els in order to give assurance to 
the ruling power and to those new converts who were unfortunate 
enough to be wealthy. The most difficult of the pertinent verses 
was, and still at 

'How hardly shall (hey (hat have riches enter inco the kingdom 
of Code 

(Mark ID, 23) 

Luke repeats this idea in hb eighteenth chapter and even enlarges 
upon it: 

‘For it Is easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye than for 
a rich nan to enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

Then some part of this final rejection of aU men of wealth is taken 
back, first in Mark where tmniediately after tbe verse cited above 
a new verse is inserted addressed to the disciples; 
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'Children, how hard Is it for them that irusf in riches to enter into 
the kioedom of God.' 

(Mark 10, 24) 

This verse conspicuously lim i ts the sense i n which the possession of 
Tiches* coodemns a man, and only three verses later (Mark 10,27) 
the idea that any group, rich or poor, is to be rejected is denied by 
implication: 

'with men it is impossible, but not with Ood: for with Cod all 
things are possible/ 

In other words - difflcullies exist for all, greater perhaps for the 
rich than for the poor, but God can save the one as well as the 
other. 

Luke, on his part, appeases the more prosperous in the con* 
gregation by toning down somewhat the coodemnaiion of material 
wealth as such, and emphasizing tbe greater worth of spiritual 
values. 

'... seek ye the kingdom of God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.' 

{Luke 12, 31) 

These things’ stand for 'the thing you need’ as the lines preceding 
this verse say. Thus it is implied that all one’s needs will be 
satisfied by God, but the question — where do one's needs end 
and one’s wishes begin? — is left unanswered. That this amazing 
promise la not to be taken literally, that it is cot a promise of 
riches for the believer, but is intended as a denial of the impor* 
tance of either wealth or poverty as such, is better evident from 
tbe general tone of Luke's whole gospel than from this verse 
standing alone. 

In view of these rather obvious editorial changes, it is surprising 
that tbe passages concerning the evils of wealth still stand in a form 
which expresses such strong condemnation. This emphasis 
on the question of money and wealth seems so much at variance 
with the spiritual tendencies of the gospel that the great mass of 
readers is puzded. One cause of this inconsistency may be found 
in tbe extremely terse style which results from or^ transmission. 
Jesus undoubtedly addressed himself to his followers at length and 
in detail, but transmission by word of mouth preserves only the 
most conspicuous, tbe most striking parts of any body of teaching. 
In this particular case the spirit in which the verses were intend^ 
has become obscure. 

Experience proves that a poor mas can be quite as avid for 
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money as the rich mtai who Already possesses it, that the rich xnaa 
csa be as poor relative to his needs as the poor mao can be rich in 
proportion to hU particularly after he has found ‘the kinidom of 
God’. By 'rich man’ the evaAgelisi seems actually to mean the 
mao who is overmastered by his sense of property — Mark’s 
'trust in riches’ instead of'that have rkbes* agrees with this* one 
more reason that the verse is le be considered as a subsequent 
alteration — and the waraiog does not go so much against any 
particular form of ownership, or puMk office, or dignity, as it 
does against too much 'happiness in tbe world*. In general it 
would seem that Jesus' pity goea out to tbe rich, tbe succttsfhl and 
the fortunate even more \hia to the poor. 

So much for the rich, but was it only tbe exalted soul, then, the 
man of God, the saint who was to be admitted into (be Idngdom? 
Was (he great mass of humanity to have no chance either? 

There are many passages in which Jesus’ indifTerence to a man’s 
social status, or to bis reputation as roeasured by then current 
moral standards, is empbaticaDy affirmed. Even as the story of 
Zachaeus (Luke \9, l*i&) tells us that a rich man can be saved, so 
other passages treat of tbe harlot and siimer with as much 
goodwUl; the adulterous woman is certainly no saint, nor is the 
omcihed malefactor who receives the assurance of Paradise.^ 

The famous lines in Matthew 20,16 seem to settle the question: 

*... so the last shall be first and the first last: many be called but 
few chosen.’ 

This is more th«n a hint that even the saints have no certainty 
regarding (heir pre-eminence In God’s grace. 

Passages like these illustrate how tbe ori^nal doctrine was 
shaped to fit social necessities and existing custom, in short, to 
fit 'the world', and many more examples of this will appear on 
later pages. As if the resulting obecurities were not enough to 
complicate the correct undentandiog of tbe text, there arc also 
the aU-too-numerous textual errors whicb we owe to the mistakes 
of copyists and translators.* Centuries of research have now 
successfully identified a great number of these, and serious as (hey 
are they still seem relatively harmless compared to the editorial 
additions, exdaions and retouchings. 

Tbe result of all these factors working in combination bss so 
impressed some scholars that they have declared the gospels to be 
hopelessly disfigured. Loi^, for instance, supposes that the original 

I St DttfDU. *Tbe Good Ihier. 

* Tbe King James is 4 (nosktaoo of (be seine mferior ws»n ised by 
Erasmus. 
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gospel —what he calk the Jesus-gospel —was deliberately de¬ 
stroyed in order that his Palestinian story might be rewritten with 
the Oraeco-Roman colouring demanded by the times. These 
demands included among other things the placation of the pagan 
authorities and the ability to compete successfully with rival 
religions such is Mithraism and the Osiris cult. 

Other writers of this school would reduce the gospels to the 
status of myth — fabulous stories adroitly combined with pre- 
Christian maxims and proverbs which had been circulating in 
Asia for generations. TJtey point out that the incidents of Jesus' 
life and death, his teachings, the rites and mysteries of the Christian 
Church, are all paralleled by similar incidents, ethical formulas and 
ceremonies in other religions which antedate the birth of Jesus. 

Tf the gospel record were the only record of a god coming upon 
earth, of a god bom of a virgin, of a god slain by men, that 
record would seem more plausible ...' Blatchford argues. ‘If one 
god is a myth, another may be a myth.* 

Now lo^c of this kind certainly fs fallacious, for we know quite 
well that there is, and can be, nothing completely new In the realm 
of religion. If innovation is carried too far, the new clement will 
find itself thrown overboard altogether (see p. 55), a fact the 
evangelists recognized squarely: 

*No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new: for he 
saith, The old is better* 

(Luke 5, Z9) 

We have already shown how the new developments in a religion 
are invariably offshoots from well-established antecedents. Moses, 

St Francis, Luther, Wesley — all of them made the widest use of 
pre-existing ideas and what is more important as far as the texts 
go, they expressed their ideas, old or new, in the old familiar 
terms; (hey elaborated a language invented by others. This should 
not be taken as grounds for doubting the originality of the 
conceptions they introduced. To make themselves understandable I 
they had to use the material at their disposal, a language that I 
would be understood— not merely the language of words, but 
also the language of symbols and ideas — *a language iKlonging 
to all* as Albright puts it. 

It cannot be denied that words like *the light', ‘the way*, *the 
truth*, and expressions like *thc bread*, *the wine* have been found 
in older writings. *The light* had been widely used to designate a 
teacher and in this sense it can be found in the poetry of early I 

Egypt and of Persia; ‘the way’ and ‘the truth* appear in the Old 
Testament and again in texts of Babylonian origin; ritual con- ' 
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sumption of bread and wme even predates the Passover. These 
expressions should be regarded as meuphor when they appear in 
the gospels. The use of meuphor is an eflixtive — and perhaps the 
only effective ~ way of commucucating complex ideas, ideas 
which do not lend themselves to direct expression, and have 
overtones which cannot be grasped ioteUectually. Meuphor omits 
the appeal to the intellect, ar^ addresses its^ dire^y to the 
inaginatloa of the reader 

Already in the third century Plotinus, In his Enaeades, charac> 
terixcs the description of various gospd scenes as ‘fine images*. 
He compares them to the Egyptian hieroglyphs which convey 
thought, not by letters representing sounds but by signs, each 
which is in its^a real thing which can be grasps directly. This 
directness is only atuined if one deliberately avoids addressing 
oneself to the analytical comprehension. This was what Baude¬ 
laire had in mind when he said Delacroixes art was great 'because 
it evokes feelings and andent poetic thoughts which one has 
believed were buried iiteuievabty la the night of (he past*. 

Such feelings, such poetic thoo^ts appear in nearly every 
description the gosp^ give us. In do case should they be lifted 
out of context and analysed intellectually. Judas' kUs, far-fetched 
as it may seem as a gesture to point out a man to the authorities, 
speaks as a symbol ~ a symbol understood by everyone.* A kU$ 
at such a moment, this sign of love carrying with it the message 
of death, tells us more of what is really happening — the sort of 
betrayal this was — than long description could ever do. To see 
myth in this is as misleading as it is to search for esoteric implica¬ 
tions in the agony at Gethsemane or in the spear wound dealt the 
dying man on the cross. In each ooe of these cases the narrators 
were using ‘fine images* which because of their universal meaning 
would (ell the story and tell it in a way understandable to all. 

And the effect of a style, which uses imprenionistic scenes 
instead of historic oamtioD, takes us even one step further. By 
ttimuJatuig the imagmation rather than appealing to the mind, it 
makes the reader a participant instead of a passive observer. In 
effect K raises him to the sutus of an assistant, an explaiaer; it 
transforms him into an evangelical thinker, and often, in the end, 
into an evangelist 

Sdll certain critics of a Uteral turn of mind applying a literal 
minded analysis to the events icM in the gospels, have gone so 
far as to doubt the very historicity of Jesus. The church's orthodox 
answers and the evidence offered in support of them is dismissed by 

*Se«foooxNe,p, HI. 
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1h«M as being partial, but science in the person of its best repre- 
senutives, throws its weight against the sceptics. Deussen^ who 
looks at the problem with the objectivity of a historian and 
philosopher writes: 

'Only a fool can doubt the historicity of the man Jesus. The 
existence of the gospels, the way in which early Christianity 
developed, would remain inexplicable if we didn't accept a 
historic Jesus as the cause of the movement.’ 


A generation after the crvciAxion Rome was already moving to 
repress a cult which had become so formidable that it could 
plausibly be regarded as a menace to society (pp. 72 fT.), Such a 
faith, one for which hundreds would go joyfully to martyr's 
deathscould not have sprung up without the inspiration of a 
personal leader. History does not show us one single example of 
such explosive inass*enthusiasm without a man behind it. True, 
preachers like Peter and Paul persuaded many; they stimulated, 
they propagated, they converted; but they could hardly have 
originated a moveoient whose dynamism was in itself a miracle 
greater than any of the miracles the apostles claimed for their 
leader. 

Summarizing, we must admit that the texts, considered literally, 
seem full of improbabilities, exaggerations and inconsistencies; 
that they include elements of myth and ancient custom; that they 
plainly show the signs of interpolation and editorial tampering: 
that they are obviously a compilation of earlier material aU of 
which was once considered inspired, and that they are based in 
part on older culls and older ethical systems. Nevertheless, even 
though they cannot be taken as strictly genuine in all respects, it 
is foolish to maintain that they do not contain a solid core of 
truth, a record of events and of the teachings of an historical 
person. Even when it is hardest to disentangle Jesus' words from 
the thicket of overgrov^th, the reader feels that the words are still 
there and that in many instances at least, they can be rediscovered 
— 'the bidden treasure' as Origen called it. 

In its present form all of the New Testament gives this singular 
impression of clouded, enigmatic meaning which both irritates and 
pleases. The impression is of a master work which has been cut up. 

C stched together again, then polished and over^polished by many 
snds, skilled and unskilled, but which still carries the power of 
something unique and great. Through the obscuring veils the 
original Jesus shines forth in such strength that even the most 
recalcitrant sceptic cannot escape him. And in the confusion of 

* Op. cit. 
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ideas, wishes, compromises and sanctions whidi have found their 
way Into the gosp^ the unprgudiced student perceives ever more 
clearly oae great leading thought, at once simple and powerful, 
which is told, repeated and illustrated again and again. Some of 
these iUustreiioas have been misundentood through Inherent 
obscurities; others were wilfully misconstrued almost from the 
beginning. 

1 1 is with a few of these misuadentandnp that our next section 
deals. 





PART III 







CHAPTER 4 


Jesus versus Paganism 


N’owHSxe in thfi go$peU is tbe antt^gts mteatjon more cletrly in 
ovidence Uun in (be chapien which introduce Jesus’ mioistry. 
Like ft beftcoQ they stand warning the reader as to what be wiJl 
find and what he should not expect to find in Jesus* teaching. The 
devil in tempting Jesus (Matthew 4» 3; Luke 4.3) ebaUeoges him to 
change stones into bread* and in that smgje line gives voice to that 
secret inner wish of every man, the wish which is the true expres¬ 
sion of the pagan he is at heart. This wish is the very thing that 
Jesus rejects so categorically: man does not live by bread alone. 
In other words, Jesus would have man overcotne his primitive 
instincts and reach out for higher values, values wfaii^ make man 
the thing be essentially is. Over and over again this theme is put 
forward in the gospels. Let man seek and he will find, knock and 
it will be opened unto him. 

But mankind has always refused and stiD refuses to listen, and 
the parables, stories and sayings dted in this section illustrate how 
conventional interpretation combined with editorial changes and 
inmisiorts, sought and still seeks to ex^a away the original 
meaning and to reintroduce the pagan promises, the magical 
formula wbieb, ipso facia, will eventu^y allow the devotee — to 
change stones into bread. 

In proof of this let us examine a few of the parables which 
because of their uncertain meaning are passed over by the average 
reader. 


THE THStSTBNT WIDOW* 

From the vety beginniog, certainly from tbe time it first appeared 
in a written version, this parable acquired a reputation for 
obscurity. Proof for this Is the first verse (Luke IS, 1) or at least 
that is best explanation for the existeoee of this verse which 
seems to have been inserted as a warning given in advance. 

‘And he spake a parable unto them to his end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint* 


* SoiiMdnies called (be PasaMe of (be UojtM Judge (Luke !S, 14). 
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Tbj& is one of tbe few iostances in whkb n warning or n 'moral’ 
has been used to introdtice a parable. It seems to say that mis- 
understandini lies in wait, that unless he is on bis guard the reader 
may receive an irreverent or otherwise wndesiiable impression, and 
such is undoubtedly the case w(b r^ard to this pani^ar parable 
as we shall see. 

The task of uncovering its origi^ meaning is complicated by 
the fact that the story appears in Luke ody, and means of 
comparison are lacking. One thing, though, can help us. Eveiy 
author has his own characteristic way of reasoning, of bringing 
home a point, and the evangelists are no ewepiion. Faflure to 
bear this in mind has led most readers of the parable to un* 
satisfactory and even shocking misioterpretatjons. 

After verse I, Luke goes on, 

2.... There was in a a judge which feared not God. neither 
regarded man: 

3. And there was a widow in that city; and she came unto him, 
saying. Avenge me of mine adversary. 

4. And he would not for a wbSk: but afterward be said within 
himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man; 

5. Yet because this widow trouWeth me, I will avenge her, lest by 
her continual coming she weary me. 

6. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. 

7. And shall not God avenge his own decl, which ay day and 
night unto him, though be b^ long with them ? 

8. I ten thee that he win avenge them speedity. 

On its ftce the meaning would seem to be precisely what verse 
I indicates: pray, even when God seems to ignore you. Just as 
the judge is worn down by the persistence of the widow, you too 
by dogged p^verauce may succeed in wearing down God. It is 
an idea that is expounded in many theologies and many pulpits, 
and jet to pray — because persistence in prayer brings results — 
is nothing more than the oM pagan practice of using established 
and standardued techniques to attain one*s ends. 

Verse d can be read to indicate that God is to be compared 
with the judge in his attitude towards the petitioner, and this is 
the orthodox reading, The verse breaking in as it does upon the 
story seems to be inserted here to force the reader to the inter¬ 
pretation already announced in verse 1 . 

Now such an interpretation, even though superficially satis* 
factoty, is bound to be distasteful TTie story appears trivial, 
vulgar even. God is portrayed as sul^ to the gam e impatience 
and bad temper that afflicts the ordhiary human, and the wor- 
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shipper having bees apprised of Ood*s instability is encouraged in 
the rather vile tactic of playing upon the Lord's weakness. 'Listen 
to the unjust judge', he is urged. ‘In the end he gives the widow 
what she wanted, so do as she did, and you too will get what you 
want.’ 

If, however, we assume that the first editors found that the 
parable failed to make sense, it is reasonable to assume also that 
they introduced verse 1, and in all probability recast verses d-8 
in their efforts to provide a plausible meaning. But why then, we 
may be permitted to wonder, did not these same editors eliminate 
the parable from the narrative entirely? How could they have 
hop^ chat the new form they gave to the parable would strengthen 
the faith of the congregation, much less ennoble the faith 7 There 
can be only one answer. Though they might alter, editors would 
not eliminate a passage that had been purposefully introduced by 
the original author. And why then did the original Luke include 
the pa^Ie? It can only have been that for him it had meaning, 
sound meaning, and one edifying enough to make it worthy of 
being set alongside the rest of his gospel. 

This meaning may still be recovered if we examine Luke's 
special style and note bis propensity for bringing home bis point 
contrasting argumentation. 

To appreciate this Lukan method, observe the following pas¬ 
sages and see bow Luke goes from the simple to the extreme. 

'If then God so clothe the grass which is today in the field, and 
tomorrow is east into the oven; how much more will he clothe 
you, 0 ye of little faith?’ 

(Luke 12, 28) 

‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.* 

(Luke Id, 31) 

Such people would never believe in a miracle even if the dead 
were raised before their very eyes. 

A still better example: 

‘For if they do these things (condemn an innocent man) in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?* 

(Luke 23, 31) 

In other words, if men are capable of such injustice when all is 
well with them, what injustice will they not commit when fortune 
turns against them. 
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*Dost thou not fear God, seeing tbou arc in the same condemna* 
lion? Aod we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss/ 

(Luke 23. 40«1) 

Again Che contrast to show not only the frightfulness of the 
injustice done to Jesus* but also to show the sublimity of his 
nature. We in punishment for our deeds must sufler death, but 
who must this man be who likewise suffers the penally we suffer 
and yet has done nothing? Death is our lot. but for him surely 
something else awaits. That this meaning is the correct one is 
acknowledged by verse 43 following in which Jesus answers the 
thief: ‘Today Chou shale be with me in paradise.' 

Or: 

‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give good giiU unto your 
children; how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?' 

(Luke n. 13) 

Here the contrast becomes very apparent; If you being evil (I), 
give good things (2) to your children (3), will God who is the 
personification of Goodness (1), do less (2) for those who ask 
him (3), his children who stand even in closer relationship to 
him than your children stand to you 7 Would he not give what he 
is always ready to give, the Holy Spirit? 

These are random examples of Luke’s particular method of 
exposition, one he employed so often that we find in it the due 
to the true explanation of The Insistent Widow. Here we have a 
wicked judge, a man without sympathy for human m\$try or 
interest in justice for its own sake (1). On the other hand we have 
the petitioner, a widow, which is the same thing as saying one who 
is poor and without influence (2). Thus the judge has no possible 
motive for making himself agreeable to her, and as if this were 
QOt enough, she makes her use worse by asking not for proieWion 
but for ‘vengeance* (3). It would Mem that her case is lost to begin 
with, the judge being disinclined to do justice and the woman 
having no special means to sway him; and yet, in the end, by 
wearing down the judge, she gets a dedsioa in her favour. 

Is it likely, then —Luke argues-that God, the supreme 
example of justice and charily, the eternally Just Judge (1), will 
ignore the plea of a petitioner who is his own beloved child ( 2 ), 
especially a plea which is for a wholly righteous end (3)? In such 
a case there will bo no need to wear Him down. 

Jesus in this parable is teaching us to trust God, and to have 
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no feu — for oar reUlioDsbip vith God is in complete contrtst 
to that of (he heartless judge and the importunate widow. God 
need not be overwhelmed by insisieflce. He wiO hear you — for to 
him you are his ows.^ 

The generally accepted interpretation, however, turns a poetic 
illustration of God*$ love ioto an iocitement to pagan mechanism 
aod pagan belief: pray, pray, and your wish will be fulAlkd. It 
is very much like the action of the Tibetan prayer mill which 
keeps the demons away and at the Mmg time geU you what you 
want. 

A short-sighted but convenient interpretation like (his, accepted 
as orthodox throughout the centuries, degrades the gospel Yet 
in the case of certain other paraUes, interpretations have been 
generally accepted which are even more harmful, inteq)relitions 
moreover which owe their acceptance not to the words of com¬ 
mentators and Church Fathers, but to baio-faced tampering with 
the gospel text in the period before the canon was establish^. In 
some instances such interpretations (end to degrade the Deity even 
more than tn the case of the Insistent Widow. In others itis Jesus' 
character that suffers. 

THE DISHONEST STEWARD 

This is the gist of the sioiy as told in Lake 16,1-9. A stowud is 
caught in a piece of flagnat disbones^. Forced by his lord to give 
an accounting and expecting to be dismissed and cast oot of the 
commonicy. be goes to (he various debtors and tells them to alter 
their accounts by entering smaller amounts than those they 
actually owe to the lord. In ihU way be hopes to attain the double 
result of makiag his own accounts seem more neariy correct and 
of having placed his master's debtors under obligation to him (bus 
securing himself against the future. 

Luke tells this in his own style: 

1. There was a certain rich man, which bad a steward; and the 
same was accused unto him that he bad wasted his goods. 

* Heuy J. Cadbury, an /aw M m mfr of him (MacMiUafl 1947, pp. 

11*21), calk anectiOQ to the uaa cd tbe e fcniori vtuaMOt ia the |espds and 
ia contenporary rabbiakaJ litaranta as nail, bat m doea not brug oat (be 
extent to whkb it was used b tbe gosnl of Luke. He ec^Uini Uw general 
purport of oacy gospel paasagea in tM fodowiiv tsr ma at the same time 
tcuclUag I^Uy oo our pariUs: *J««us dees doc beaiiate to tnfw that wbal 
mmn do«a tkxl ako Will do, or wOl be even more Uke^ to do... An unjust 
judge ultuuately raapcods to iM Oor tu ftiy... How much more will Ood care 
for the rwpests and Mads of Ins human duldcse!’ (p. 21) that k, if these 
ehildrea keg) an p oft an ing Uol Howeva, if our btetpretahoa of the parable 
is comet, such uupMtunlty should not be necessary. 
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2. And he ceUed him, and said unto him. How is It that 1 hear 
this of thee? Give an account of thy stewandship; for thou mayeat 
be 00 longer steward. 

3. Then the steward said within himself, What shoJl 1 do? for 
my Lord takeih away from me the stewardship: 1 cannot dig: to 
beg I am ashamed. 

4. I am resolved what to do, that, when I am put out of the 
stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. 

5. So he called every one of his lord's debtors unto him, and said 
unto (he first, How much owest theu unto my lord? 

6. And he said, An hundred measures of oil. And he said unto 
him, Take (hy bill, and sit down quickly, and write fifty. 

7. Then said he to another, And how much owest thou? And he 
said, An hundred measures of wheat. And he said unto him, Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore. 

S. And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he had 
done wisely: for the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. 

9. And 1 say unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the mam¬ 
mon of unrighteousness; that, when yc fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations. 

Obviously verses such as these are bound to be difficult. By 
having Jesus commend the rascally steward, in saying of his 
abject subterfuge that he has ‘done wisely’ (for even if ‘the lord’ 
iu 8a designates 'the rich man', Jesus as the narrator stands behind 
him), the parable discredits Jesus, and on innumerable occasions 
it has be^ used to accomplish just that end (by the emperor 
Julian for example). 

At first sight it is hard to conceive of Jesus telling a story of this 
variety, much less commending so sly a scheme, llie idea of such 
a machination can only be bom in the mind of one well versed in 
subtle judicial and commercial affairs, in the mind of a sharper. 
As a result the authenticity of the panible has often been doubted. 
It has even been supposed that it is a forgery inserted to support 
the case of bishops who found themselves in trouble over money 
matters. Even this supposition can hardly sund, however, for had 
it been intended as ajustiffcationfor a few alUtoo-clever bishops, 
it would certainly have been phrased in less crude fashion. 

The cnly reasonable explanation for the inclusion of such a 
cryptic tale is to suppose that, as originally told by Jesus, it 
illustrated some great truth, a truth too subtle to be told in the 
form of a straight maxim, but a truth that subsequently dropped 
out of the context leaving what remained in unintelligible form. 
In their effort to bring sense into the story the early Christian 
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teachers bound to ^vtde a motive for the steward's action in 
going to the debtors* and hence interpolated vene 4b: ‘that they 
may receive me into their bouses*. II is these words which state 
the steward’s logical but highly disreputable purpose in making 
friends on whom he might fall back in the event bis lord should 
dismiss him. 

But take away this ’motive*, take away also the concluding 
’moral' as told in verse and finally take away verse 9 which 
may well have been an isolated *iaying[ intentiortally incorporated 
here, iint to enforce the ugly, money-wise but logica] meaning, and 
secondly to countenance the use of tainted money for church 
purposes. What is left now becomes relatrvefy simple, even though 
the absence of the clue lines makes a definitive interpretation 
impossible now or ever. 

What the abridged story would seem to say is this. Both the 
steward end the debtors are heavify obligated to their lord. When 
the lord asks the steward (who may well stand for the elder, the 
priest* the bishop) for his accounts, ihe latter is in great fear 
knowing that he has wasted the greater part of the goods entrusted 
to him. To his surprise, however, he is given a chance to explain 
his negligence, be is not summaiify dis^mrged. Overwhelmed by 
the lord’s forbearance he goes to the debtors (... goes into th^ 
houses...) knowing that th^, too. dread the day the lord will 
ask for an accounting from them. Towards them the steward 
himself turns comforler and bis attitude is about the following: 

'If I. a wicked man, find leniency after all my erring, how much 
greater should be your confidence in the lord since you were never 
dishonest The lord being good, you may write down your debt 
to him.’ 

This interpreUCion is in agreement with the gist of many other 
sayings and parables. All men are Cod’s debtors. From birth they 
receive every good from God — capacities, health, care —but 
when asks for an accouni of the use of these goods, it appears 
that they have squandered the greater part of them. The serious 

»It hAs bSM argued (hw lb is a par^teeas oi a Onsk provsb which 
weal somedUac like thd: 'An booM mao wiO not be able to compete ie 
eaertV with a rogue' Theet AeiWir* ^ril 1953. by Aracld E T. 

Ehrbardi). To soppoct this ttMis the author points mt (bat }a of the same 
parabte, no balam ashamed*, is aleo a Ore« provtrh. We must agree that 
Id many pari^ and btoeks of taehiog. proverbs or sayism from older 
texts wvaeito enforco the noonJ'. eves (hou^ tb^ are <Aeo quite In¬ 
appropriate. The fact that lb may be a proverb su^ortt tiie axpuntti 
that it has been added to tbeorigmal story irirnibeifucoixm c4clanf^gita 
'roeaniog*. 
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deteriorAtfoD of what must have been a very simple text made the 
meaning so obecure, that an editor trying to give the story sense 
inserted verse 4b, only to be followed by a second editor who 
believed that he was clarifying this now incorrect sense by adding 
the paraphrased proverb of Sb. Finally stilJ others appended the 
'saying* which ts verse 9. The intensely practical le&son in 9 could 
have been of great value in helping the early church to a solution 
of its financial problems. 

The predominant tendency, however, in the manipulation of the 
parable is the convenient thesis —what worldly wisdom advises 
you to do is wise also f^om God's point of view — in other words, 
it is 'good* in the archaic sense of the word. This is another ease of 
identifying human law with divine command. 

Though the clumsy distortions in the Dishonest Steward are 
most unhappy, the results are still not as deplorable as those 
which occur in certain other cases where the overfiring shows a 
relapse into the pagan attitude described in Part L 

Tlie commandment 'Thou shall love thy neighbour a$ thyself’ 
is generally considered to be the very core of Christian dociriac, 
and yet the most commonly accepted latcrpretation of this 
principle is frankly pagan. Love thy neighbour and you will 
inherit the kingdom; love thy neighbour and the divinity will be 
bound to ‘keep hj$ promise'. Thus loving one's neighbour and the 
keeping of the commandments becomes the new 'Law*, a tech¬ 
nique ^ which all one's wishes may be attained, even salvation. 

But did Jesus ever intend this injunction, old as it is (Leviticus 
19, IS) to be used in such a way 7 He cited it as one of the two great 
commandments (Mark 12, 30*1), but it is difficult to read into 
the following verses a new 'covenant' replacing the old Mosaic 
covenant. No promise for reward is given. The scribe who 
acknowledged to Jesus that these two commandments were the 
greatest was said to be ‘not far from the Kingdom' which is a very 
different thing from saying that 'if you keep them, you shall 
inherit the kingdom'. 

Neighbourly love seems to be more the natural result of an 
attitude than its cause. Jesus himself, in bis own behaviour, laid 
little emphasis on neighbourly love. The synoptics do ^ve us 
instances of his compassion, but they fail to recite one single 
example of the purely personal kindness we associate with the 
idea of neighbourly love. Jesus is often brusque, at times even 
harsh. He is rarely moved to act because of compassion for the 
people involved. The woman with the haemorrhage is healed 
without his knowledge, simply by touching his garment. 
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'Aad Jesus, inmedUtdy koowiag m himself (hat virtue bid gone 
out of him,* turned him about in the press, and said, Who couched 
my clothea?' 

(Mark 5, 30) 

and when the woman falls down before him and tells him the truth 

*He said unto her, Daughter, thy fiuth hath made thee whole.' 

(Mark 5, 34) 

She had been heated without Jesus intending or even knowing of 
the cure. 

Whenever Jesus inceresis himself in the ^ght of individuals it 
Is because the situation is one which brings out the message be 
carries. He heals Jainis* daughter ifl order (o impress and to shame 
the rulers of the synagogue; his 'Talitba cumi* 'astonishes* the 
witnesses (Mark 5, 41'2^ When be nises Lazarus he does not 
do it out of compassioo, for if comptssiosi and neighbourly love 
were his motive, he would not have Limited his help to the brother 
of his friends; he would have gone among his 'ndghbours* many 
of whom bad certainly suffer^ similar losses. His neighbourly 
love, if we can speak of it at aD, is rarely concenied with the welfare 
of any one single man, but rather with the welfare of mankind as a 
whole. With his cures he iDastiates an attitude towards Cod. We 
see that in his presence a change takes place in the sufering man; 
his attitude towards God and perhaps aho his anjtude towards his 
own self unde^oes a change. Apart from the new, deep, creative 
faith produced by the miracle of Jesus' p rese n ce, the man as an 
Individual is raised in value and agnificaoce. It is this fundamental 
change that works the healing. 


THB SYROPROBNICTAN WOyAN 

A good example is the story of The Syrophoenician Woman which 
is told in Mark 7, 2^30 aad again in Matthew 15, 22*8. Both 
versions include passages which ait among the most disputed in the 
gospels, and the unvarnished detaib have offered many difficulties 
to theologiaDS; but the story's vivid colour gives it such verisimili* 
tude that it belonp with the finest of the gospel tales. 

Here, certainly, Jesus’ attitude is hardly one of brotherly love. 
The words which come from his mouth, the unfeeling disregard 
for a sufiering human, is so unlike the gentleness usually associated 
with his name that it has stunned geaeratioos of devoted and 
tenderhearted Christians. But attempts to dismiss the story as a 
* See footBotes p. 15 and p. 29. 
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late iQseriioQ or as apocr^rphal, are doomed to failure. Matthew 
has taken Che text from Mark, which vouches for a very early 
date, and has shown by his expansion of the latter’s version that 
for him it had a meaning which was important to elaborate. The 
evidence all points to a story which has come down to us un- 
mutilated, unaltered in any vital respect. 

In Matthew’s account (15, 22) Jesus and his disciples are walk¬ 
ing along the road that skirts the coasts of Tyre and Sid on when a 
Canunitish woman (or according to Mark a Greek woman of 
Syrophoenicia) suddenly accosts him. 

'Hava pity, 0 Lord, son of Davidr the woman cries, ‘My 
daughter IS cruelly sick.' 

But Jesus continues on his way giving her not the slightest 
attention though she follows after him disconsolately pouring out 
her plaints, her prayers, her tears. 

‘Send her away,’ the disciples urge Jesus, ‘for she won't leave 
off from us.* 

And Jesus replies without a backward glance, '1 have not been 
sent to her, but to the bst sheep of Israel.’ 

The Gentile woman who should have been discouraged by these 
words, is undeterred, however. With a few quick steps she darts 
ahead of Jesus aud throws herself down before him in the dust of 
the road. 

‘But he answered and said, It is no! meet Co take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs. 

And sbe said Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fhll from their masters' tabK 

Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was 
made whole from that very hour.’ 

(Matthew 15, 264) 

Contrary to the usual situation in which the greatness Is 
centred In Jesus’ person and reactions, we find here that the 
greatness is in the woman. This is immediately recognized by 
Jesus — just as a few days later he will recognize the greatness of 
Mary Magdalene as she sits weeping at his feet. Can this be the 
reason for having introduced the story into the text? 

Exegetes maintain that this marks the shifting of Jesus’ atten¬ 
tion f^om the Jews to the Gentiles. According to them Matthew 
and Mark wish us to see that Jesus, although he was sent primarily 
to tbe Jews, now turns away from them and offers his salvation 
to the other races — an idea which was probably as appealing to 
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tbt Geotile coogregadons of MatUiew's time u it i$ to most 
reader$ today, but a tbeory which to into account the 
tone of the story. 

In tbe first place, if Matthew were seeking to flatter the Gentiles, 
he would never have let them hear themselvea called *dogs*. nor 
would be have cared to have them see this woman of theirs feeding 
on the 'crumbs* which fall from the table prepared for the Jews. 
In this connectioQ it may be significant also that Luke omitted the 
story entirely, though he must have found it in Mark. Perhaps 
Luke was unwilling to risk offending bis Gentile congregations. 

Furthermore Jesus, at least at the begnming of the story, does 
not seem conceroed with her race or nationality; she is merely a 
beggarwomaa lo whom he pays no attention, and when sbe 
persists his harsh words seem only partly addr^sed to her. The 
colloquy with the woman is in r^ty a coUoquy with himself. 
In answering ber Jesus is also answering questions of wider scope, 
questioos so essential, so sut^ectjve, that in somewhat less 
magnified form (hey have presented themselves to every man. 

Here was another woman asking alms. Should be gratify her 7 
Soothe her sorrows of the moment, and have done with it? Or 
was this Satan speaking through her mouth, tempting btm again 
to focget the grater goal, to turn the stones into bread, to be 
satisfi^ with bringing health and comfort to the suSering humans 
he met along his way, material help to those who lacked in the 
here and now, but leaving them spirituaify alone? 

He rejects this temptation with a finality that recalls the JUfro 
Satanas of the mount. His mission is not to give bread to *ihe 
dogs’ — a term which in Jesus' time meant those uninstrucied in 
the law, the impure. He is sent to the 'lost sheep', those who have 
strayed and must be brought back to the fold. 

The harshness of this speech is due to bk self censure. He has 
had to repress the easy impulse to be kind, the Instinct to offer 
material help as a substitute for a more difficult, spintual duty. 
He turns from her, but then, unexpectedly, coma her final words. 
Her plea has been transformed from a mere appeal for help into a 
declaration of faith; and we see that the miracle which takes place 
has not been worked by Jesus* compassion but by his harshness. 
It takes place in the woman's own heart when she accepts the fact 
of her low estate, her lack of any valid gkim upon him, and still 
believes that her daughter wiQ be healed if he so wills it 
There is something in this stoiy that recaUs to every reader the 
tines when Pate has dealt with him cruelly, when he felt he suffered 
as Job had suffered- But Job never came to the point when he 
could say in effect, 1 know I am a dog; 1 know I am not worthy 
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of your kiQ<jness» but nevertheless let a dog eat the crumbs that 
fall from the table.' It is the woman's humility, her self-depreeia- 
tion aod the acceptance of a judgment higher than her own that 
is the acting principle in this unique story. If there could be any 
doubt about the sort of table that Is meant, it is cleared away by 
Matthew wlio paraphrases Mark's. 

'... the dogs under the table eat the children's crumbs' 
with the words: 

'... the dogs eat of ihe crumbs which fhll from their masters' 
table-.-' 

Even though 'masters* is in the plural, the reference is to Ood's 
table. The expression appears again in Ihe parable of the Great 
Supper. 

So the Canaanitish woman’s plea is f\ilhllcd. The current 
interpretation makes this fulfilment an act of Christian love, thus 
embracing the convenient theory that to ask, to pray and to count 
on God's goodness is enough to insure fulhlmeDt of our wishes — 
and that nothing else is necessary. This interpretation misses the 
whole point of the story, that is, that it is the woman herself who 
has changed, a point Jesus stresses, and that it is this change in 
her heart that works the miracle. 

A moral similar to this one appears again and again in other 
gospel passages and parables. 

THB PRODIGAL SON 

The Prodigal Son (Luke 15, n-32), as one Instance, also tells the 
stoiy of a person transformed, and does it even more eloquently. 
Again the usual interpretation disregards tbe real point of the 
epitod^ conveniently overlooking tbe verses which offer difficul¬ 
ties to its point of view. Though the parable is beautifully told and 
has been transmitted in an exceptionally well preserved state, it is 
still not accepted as it stands. The unfair attitude’ towards tbe 
older $00 annoys a substantial body of respectable Christians who 
feel that filial July and respect should be of the same concern to 
God as it is to human kind. 

A father baa two sons, the older a good man who honours and 
serves his parents, and a younger who is rebellious and disobedient 
and who presently demands (hat his father surrender to him his 
share of the family property. 

Tbe bad son dep^ taking his portion with him, but tbe day 
soon comes when ^returns empty-Wded and heaping reproaches 
upon himself. 
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'And he arose and cane lo his father. But when be was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell OQ bis neck, and him. 

And (he son said unto him. Father, 1 have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no mom worthy to be call ed thy son. 
But the father said to his servants, Bring forth (he best robe and 
put it on him; and pot a ring on his band, and shoes on his feet: 
And bring hither (he fatted calf, and kill it: and kt us eat, and be 
merry: 

For (his my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began (o be merry.' 

Thus far there is no problem. The father's joy speaks for itself, 
and what he does to welcome his son seems only a natural way of 
showing and proving the hdJness of his heart If the elder son 
were to object to this expansive and somewhat exaggerated 
celebration, (he father might then have reproved him with a few 
kind words, something like 'Why make such a face 7 How can it 
bother you that 1 am happy at your brother's return? Now come 
and be merry with us.’ 

If this had been said, if the story had ended here, there would 
have been no complaint from anyone, bat the second part of the 
story actually strikes a veiy di&rent note. The elder son does 
protest and protests bitter^, and hb attitude is stressed so sbaiply 
that the reader is left to wonder whether this second part may doc 
be a story in itself, subse<)ueotly added to the first, or whether the 
intended point of the whole parable is not to it found in the 
protests of the elder son rather (ban in the joy of the father. 

Actually the first of these alternatives can be dismissed. The 
great wei^c of critical opinion agrees chat the stoiy is a unit and 
genuine from beginning to end, and the attentive reader cf Luke 
will inevitably share this opinion, for almost without exception 
these parables which introduce sons or servants do so in order to 
contrast the attitude of one with (he attitude of the other. 

This comes out dearly by following the namtion: 

'Now his elder son wu in the field: and as he came and drew nigh 
Co the house, he beard musick and 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. 

And be said unto him. Thy brother is come; and thy father bath 
killed the fatted calf, because he bath received him safe and sound. 
And he was angty, tod would not go m: therefore carng his father 
ont, and intreaced him 

And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
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serve tbee, neither transgressed I at any tzme thy commandment: 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make meny with 
my friends: 

But as soon as this tby son was come, whkh bath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou bast kjOed for him the fatted calf. 

And be said unto hhn, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have Is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.* 

Few dutiful sons have been able to appreciate this answer. 
Quite naturally it exdtes deep-seated resentmeiU in the hearts of 
those who eschew riotous living and the company of harlots to 
spend tbeir days in hard work and submission to authority. It 
would seem, then, that the stress laid on the elder son’s words is 
intentiocal, and that it is to these words that one must look for 
an answer to the meaning of the paraMe. 

One of the son’s oli^ections — chat his brother having wasted 
his portion of the family goods has now returned to share In what 
remains — is met at oiKe by the father’s reassurance, 'All that I 
have is thine*; but this alone is not enough Co appease the offended 
brother. For him the kiOing of the fatted calf ^es the occasion a 
long step past mere merry-makcog; bis &ther has never offered 
him a kid, let alone a calf; there never been such dancing and 
music ac any celebcatioD for hhn. This, plus Che fact that bis father 
offers him no apology for such excravagaac behaviour, that not 
once does his father acknoMedge that he has been the more 
worthy of the two, indicates beyond all doubt hU father’s pr^ 
ference for the rascally brother, a preference whi^ one can hardly 
expect this good son to accept This is still true even though we 
sl^ the Other’s sentiment that (he older son should be wise 
enough (o put his personal feelings aside and enjoy himself like 
thereat 

But granting all this, we stiQ have to ask ourselves why so 
many words have been devoted to this second part; we feel that 
the elaboration of an unimportant little famify quarrel cannot 
possibly have been (he purpose of the paraUe. It is obvious that 
the attitude of the prodigal towards life and its problems is being 
held up for comparison with the attitude otihe older son, and (hat 
the killing of the fotted calf is not just a touching example of 
fatherly weakness, but does in faa signify a very preference 
for the prod^al’s way. 

To do Justice to the father we may presume his reasoning to 
have been something like this: True, my older son has always 
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obeyed me, but in obeying one who has the right to command 
him, he has only been serving his own interests, his love being as 
much love for his security and for my property as for me, Ihe 
younger son on the other hand, the one who disobeyed and was 
lost to me, has come back full of remorse and self*reproof. Even 
though it may be that it was hunger which drove him back, even 
though he may have intended Co take advantage of my love, his 
feebngs for me are of a new kind; he even turns upon hknsejf 
saying he is unworthy to enter my house. Only by leaving me could 
he find how to love me as I have loved him, while the other — 
though he has never left me, never left himself, never ‘come to 
himself in the way the prodigal has ‘come to himself (Luke 15, 
17) “the other in his attachment to me has never gone beyond 
convenience and his own self-interest. 

This is a somewhat unusual attitude in a parent, bnt scholars 
have always recognized that the parable has a distinctly anti- 
conventional tenor. Obedience, whether to the law or to the 
current moral code, is acknowledged to be meritorious and worthy 
of reward, but only sincerity and the kind of genuine love which 
results from a deep inner transformation 'causes joy in heaven'. 

The moral, then, is found in the comparison of the two charac¬ 
ters. Obedience to God, fulfilment of what we believe His precepts 
to be, fulfilment of all the codified obligations towards one's 
neighbour, even the doing of the most exemplary acts of kindness, 
are not enough if this behaviour is dictated ^ a reverence for 
tradition and authority. However, there fra true love of ueighbour, 
one that goes beyond the prescriptions of common decency and 
the prescriptions of piety; there is arealcim towards God, one, 
as the parable shows, that springs from inner experience and 
that leads to the kind of transformation which gives new insight 
into one's own precarious human condition and new hope in the 
goodness of God, 

In the world's hterature the respective merits of the two attitudes 
have been debated again and again. The virtues of the older son, 
virtues which though real were not great enough to raise him 
above rancour and bitterness, have both been defended and 
questioned. Of all the writers who stigmatize conventional 
virtue, it is perhaps Richard Wagner who did it the most aptly: 

*To act according to the law is not an act of love, since the latter 
must of necessity be done by the free will, but an act of egoism 
which tries to protect and satisfy the self through the law.'* 

The Church, however, does not share this attitude. For it the 

* R. Wegner, drsA of Jejui, a mo&ic drama which never saw the light, 
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elder son’s virtues ere the Cbristien virtues, (hose 'prescribed by 
Christ*. The prodigal's only merit lies in his repentance; the lost 
sheep returns to (be fold and that is what eaves him. 

As mentioned in Part 1, a distinction between the secular 
and the Christian virtues has been recognized from the hrst 
centuries. Similarly a distinction is drawn between a Christian 
virtue practised humbly and dutifully, and (hut same virtue 
practised in a wordly, independent fashion. Virtues stressed in the 
gospel, especially those enumerated in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the 'evangelic* virtues so called, were soon thought of as having 
special merit, a sacred aura about them. When practised in certain 
specihcally defined ways — the practice might even be accomp¬ 
lished in the privacy of one’s innermost life —they took on a 
quasi-steramental ^aracter which placed them alon^ide Ihe 
<^ciaJ sacraments of the church. Even though they could never 
replace these latter, they were considered (o constitute a sort of 
d^y self-anointment, raising one to mystic strength and puiity, 
and thereby highly useful. 

Compared to this service-in-Christ any other sort of virtue, be 
it the finest according to self-ordaioed standards, was considered 
of little value. Such was the orthodox opinion, an opinion which 
is sM widely accepted because it is believed to be founded on the 
gospels. Nevertheless the Prodigal Son seems clearly to r^eetthis 
view, and certain of the many other passages which contradict 
this older-son-morality seem to have appear^ in the original text 
for the specific purpose of emphasizing this rejection. 


THE TWO SONS 

Jesus himself—the original Jesus if we may call him that — seems 
to have had little regard for routine-goodness, for obedience to 
the letter of (he law, or even for obedience to a generally accepted 
code of morals. A good example of this attitude is found in the 
parable of Matthew 21,28-31, even though here again the parable 
reaches us in a badly damaged fom. Matthew has Jesus put the 
parable to certain Phinsees who have been assailing him in the 
Temple. 

28. A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work today in my vineyard. 

29. He answered and said, 1 will not: but afterwards he repented 
and went. 

30. And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he 
answered and said, I go, sir; and went not. 
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Jl. Whether of them twaia did the will of his father ? They say 
UDto him, The first. Jeeus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
that the publican and the harlots go ioto the km|dom of God 
before you. 

Evidently there is no question as to which of these sons did his 
father’s will, since the text dearly slates that the first did it and the 
seccnd did not The Pharisee’s answer, ’The first', is conse¬ 
quently the correct one. aod we may safely suppose that Jesus, 
in the original version, conceded this, aod only then went on to 
bring home the moral of his parable, Uui is, (hat the publicans 
and the barbis may enter the kin^oin more easily than the 
Pharisee who, like the Prodigal’s brother, has never left his Other’s 
house. 

Coming to the parable itself, we see that it analyses the character 
of two types of mao. The first son who refuses to obey, but 
afterward does obey, is obvioosly a mao with an independent, 
sceptical turn of mind; he mi^t be called the eousln of the 
prodigal, going his own way, following his instincts, but learning 
through experience aod rec^iiziag in the end that his father has 
been right. 

The second son who first says he will obey and then does not, 
simply fails to understand his own nature. He b not a wilful liar, 
of course; that would make the parable senseless. He intends to 
obey, be probably intends it very earnestly, be may even think 
that be really b doing what hb faxher commands, but actually be 
follows his instincts — not openly like the first son, but behind a 
screen. In fact he does none of the things be has undertaken to do. 
In thb be ts like the Pharisee who makes great ado about obedience 
to the law, but never realizes that in hb pride, in his concern for 
detail and in bb contempt for others, he himself, though un¬ 
wittingly, transgresses the igirit of the law he serves.^ True, the 

^ 7Ua k the point sveised in the paswga concerning the Ceebaa (Mtrk 7, 
S-U). Then eensurei Uw tonnalam ef the Phaiwes which 'make* tbs 
word of Ood of eons effect*, and as so ssuiBpls eke* the tradUlou oF the 
Corbso. Corban was the legal provWoo wUeb laad* it powibls for a ion to 
withdraw hh support from psrants with whom bs bad ({uamOsd. ^gtviag to 
God the CDoam be would ctbevwiM ha«« ghao to (bam. that la by gtwg the 
mooey to tbs be was absohod ftom tbi obti|»tioQ toward* the panoti. 

jMUBcltc* thb u a w^ofevedtzy the eccmaodmeiu ’booour (by ftmer and 
cby motber'. 

Laaraed Jews wQI always anoe that this r ew oe d a is uojutL According to 
tbem ao Pbarisee would aver nave gha (be Tattle the mooay laquirad by 
oeady parania uakaa tba parcels* condoci bad baen abooinable. But even U 
we sumoM ihk to be trot, ktot' dudoo of tUs rule as so axampla was 
juctUM. for tba iocorporadoo ioto the wnoca eoda of la arrugaoe&t which 
could ooJy bsve been bneodad to cover a few eauptioosl cases opaaad (be 
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first son is oot a very good example of virtue either. He is openly 
disobedient, but presently a change is accomplished in him by his 
growing self-awareness. Thus the parable shows, not that ‘any 
righteous conduct counts with God*, which is generally accepted 
as comprislug its whole meaning,^ but that true righteous conduct 
springs from a certain inner evolution, a transformation man has 
to undergo, a work of the soul based on independent action even 
when that action conflicts with the accepted moral code. Matthew 
— unfortunately in very cryptic terms once again — supports this 
thesis by adding the following ‘saying* to the parable: 

32. For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not: but the publicans and the harlots bclicvH him: 
and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterwards, that yo 
might believe mm. 

The publicans and the harlots — like the first son — had begun 
by disobeying God's law, but then turning upon themselves and 
recognizing the truth in the Baptist's preaching they repented and 
'believed*. They experienced that inner transformation which is so 
diflicult for those who find their answer to all life’s problems in 
blind conformity, for those who hope by conforming to reap the 
rewsxd due to such obedience. 

So much is clear. The rest of verse 32 grows in meaning, as we 
shall now see, because of its reference to the content of John’s 
preaching. That reference throws a veiy significant light on the 
whole of Jesus' teachings. 

Again and again it has been argued in critical literature that 
Jesus* teachings are the outgrowth of the Baptist’s doctrine. Even 
though it is hardly possible to build elaborate theories on the ftw 
verses the gospels devoted to the Baptist's preaching, it is plain 
that Jesus was impressed by John, inspired even, and that it was 
at the moment of his baptism by John, as Mark relates the facte, 
chat he became conscious of his mission ~ 'the heavens opened 
and the Spirit descended upon him'. 

What little of the Baptist's message that has come down to us 
always refers to his exhorutions to repentance. What else did he 
preach? What, in fact, was his doctrine? We cannot be sure. 
Some have thought they saw the Essene in him, but the system of 
the Essene is itself difficult to deduce. It was esoteric; it required 
* 7ht Inwpr. Btbh, MMlhcw. p. 310. 


road for (be systeoiatie evuion of God's conunandments, Obedience of 
these commaadineots is shown to be a metter of the heart and not lloiM by 
iotellectual legalism. 
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A noviciate of ihiee yws, abstinence fVom meatr the ^oblation of 
bread’ as TertuUian called it, and ao almost monastic asceticism. 
The Baptist’s ways hardly conform to rules like these. He preached 
openly, he imm^iately baptized any proselyte who wish^ it, and 
he cared so little about dietary restrictions that he even recom* 
mended the eating of locusts. * 

All in all bis teachings seem to have been on quite another plane. 
’Repent' was the ever-repeated theme, and outworn though such 
an exhortation may seem to us today, the term as used by him 
appears to have bad a wider meaning for his followers than any 
sense that Christians would ordinarily give to the word. Ap¬ 
parently repentance meant more than the confession of one’s sins 
and the will to do penance. ’Repent’ is the equivalent of the word 
poenltentia in the Vulgate and we owe the sense in which we 
understand the word to that source. But the poenittmia of the 
Vulgate is itself a bad translation of the Greek word metanoia 
meaning a change of mind. Therefore John’s ’repent’ is more than 
an expression of remorse, more than an admission of mistakes. It 
contains the idea of rebirth, of man recreated, not so much by 
good words and good acts but by the complete change of bis inner 
being. This change, this rebirth, was symbolized by the baptism 
which John made an essential part of his teaching. Meimoia is the 
idea that reappears in verse 29 when the first son changes his mind, 
repents, and does the will of his father. . 

As for verse 32, it stresses the importance of John’s preachii^ 
and the Pharisees’ aloofindifference which made them impervious 
to his words. 'Repent’ would mean little to men who were per¬ 
fect already. Publicans and harlots, however, might well under¬ 
stand such a call, and what is more, they could also understand 
the deeper implications of the mttarwia — of the renouncing of a 
part of (he self. Jesus seems to add, in effect, ’even when you 
Pharisees saw the miracle it worked on these sinners, you sUU 
made no effort to understand John’s message or the value of his 
preachings’. 

Metanoia is an idea that appears and reappears in Jesus’ 
teaching,' an idea hard to accept and naturally repugnant to those 

* Wltu John ectukUy meant by Mocuits' U etiil debated. 

' A good oumple can be found in Luke'i alcty of the ten lepers (Luke I?, 
22-19) discussed £d part already on p. 91 The coadudJag 'moral' in verse 
19 baa led to inaoy a eoatroversy. We are told that of the ten lepers, only one. 
the Samarltaa, thanked Ood and Jesus, which makes (he latter ask: 

'Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? 

There ere ooi fouad that returoed to give elon to Ood, save this stranger. 
Aad he said unto hioi, Arise, go thy way: ^ faith bath made thee whole.’ 

Does this last verse mean (hat (he others who were healed have been healed 
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who sought salvation by way of saoctionod tachniquos or simply 
through obedience and submission. Naturally this anti»conven- 
liooal idea of metanoia was one of the hrst ideas to be reversed as 
cult began to reassert itself in the young church —hence the 
misleading translation pceniunHa. 


JESUS AND THE JQUKNEY TO JERUSALEM 

Id order that we may better understand the oarable which, pe> 
haps, sheds more light on the leading theme of the original gospel 
than any of the others — and is therefore the one most mishandled 
by Che ioterpreters — we will do well to digress for a moment and 
consider the figure of Jesus himself. 

As mentioned before, biographers have tried again and again 
to give a rounded portrait in their voluminous Xive$'. Following a 
m^od which has proved successful in describing the lives of 
great men, the method of placing their character in bis natural 
sunoundiags and explaining events by bringing out the infiuences 
working on him, the authors first describe the surroundings in 
which Jesus grew up and then try to make the known events of 
his life develop as naturally and logically as they would in the 
case of such and such a character plac^ in such and such a 
milieu. Yet it invariably happens chat these attempts turn out to be 
unavailing. The Jesus they present always remains different from, 
and inferior to, the Jesus of the gospels. Albright puls it 
eloquently: 

Tn some respects tradition may have idealiaed, in other respects 
it just as certainly failed to grasp the true stature of Jesus.* 

By presenting Jesus in a setting which purports to be the everyday 
life of his time — the method used by Renan, the first of the great 
biographers —the writer inevitably distorts the proportions, for 
he proceeds to put his greatest emphasis on the factors which 
would be of greatest importance to an ord I nary person even tho ugh 
these same factors were obviously of little importance to a 
character like Jesus. Thus he promptly diminishes the very charac¬ 
ter be wants to exalt. As soon as he tries to cope with Jesus* nature 
by accounting for the events of his life in terms of familiar human 
experience, by attributing to him our passions and our reactions, 

by somethleg otbu (ban tbeh faith? The male point of intenat in Luke's 
Roiy (which diifen essentially from Mark's, Mai): 1, 40-S) is actually to be 
fbuod in this last confusing line, since hen it is shown lhs( Ibith without 
recogniiion and gratitude leaves maa inwardly imchanged. Will (be b^iog 
of the nice others be eodurlng? 
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Jesus eludes him, slipping through his fingers like thin air. We 
have said before and we sa/ it again — ooly (he New Testament 
establishes a portrait, inimitable and definitive; it is there * where 
he lives best' as Bundy puts it. Tbos all who have come after 
Renan have failed in the same way be did. 

This impalpability is perhaps the best real clue to Jesus’ eharac> 
ter. That he should dude our psychology is an inevitable result of 
the unique relationship that exisied between him and bis world, 
a relationship which is hard for us to grasp since we see the world 
and react to it in ways so different from his. The reasons which 
drive us to acUon simply do not oust in him. He hu none of our 
desires; we never see him reach out to improve his position; he 
rejects svealth and happiness as soon as it is offered him — the rich 
young man who has sought to join him is put off, the adulterous 
woman who vrould prove her gratitude is dismissed with the 
usual, ‘Go in peace'. Nor does be evince any more concern for 
idealistic goals. He never takes advantage of popular acclaim to 
build a movement; be does not even care to make proselytes. 
He shows no satisfaction when accorded personal recognition, nor 
pain at what anyone else would consider a setback or defeat We 
find no trace of such common motives as envy, self-interest, 
ambition, greed; there is no resentmeot for person^ oflecces and 
whenever be condemns or curses, it is never for personal reasons. 
How, then, can one lay hold on a character vho has no wishes 
and no ne^ comparabte to our own? How can we possibly pic¬ 
ture this man as speaking and acting as we do ? 

Jesus never spoks ai^ acts as we would expect him to do. 
Whatever he does or says astonishes. His reactions come as a 
shock even to the reader who has been through the gospels again 
and again. The most pitiless critic is forced to admit be is fasci¬ 
nated by everything that touches this figure, even by the tiniest 
events. Jesus never offers proof; consequently be never bores. He 
despises (he success he so badly needs; therefore be worries us. 
He it careless to the extreme for bis own personal welfare and we 
are concerned for the consequences. When be Is received by men 
of influence, he alienates their sympathy with hii violent remarks. 
His score of convention is loch that it is bound to create animo¬ 
sity. Though his position in sockcy is weak, be acts with an 
independence whi^ takes our brea& away, and his disdain for 
danger is far beyond anything we expect from heroes. When De 
Looaten states that be 'enter^ the conflict with a royal dignity* 
we feel that this is at once an undentatemeut and beside the mark. 
When Mauriac tries to paint us a portrait of tenderness and 
kindness and extols his diarity, we sense immediately (hat this is a 
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wroD| characteriz&tfon. Jesus is not seniimeotal, eod that is one 
of the things we respect most in him. Oo the other hand he is 
eonsUtendy eoigmaiic so that even those few words which 
disappoint leave us to wonder and to muse. There is mystery in 
acts which ordinarily would be taken as casual, and in those acts 
which are truly mysterious there is simplicity. 

His ways are so far removed Avom the patterns of ddy-to*day 
life that any attempt to appraise him by ordinary standards is 
doomed to failure, for the trait of character most typical of the 
rest of us, our concentration on self, is entirely absent in him. He 
condemns the notion that merit is to be had by addressing prayers 
to him, or ofTcring him adoration (Luke 6, 46 and Luke 11, 27). 
and after performing a miracle which might well establish his 
authority, be rejects the praise of the crowd and withdraws into 
solitude as if to wash away a blemish. 

Psychological descriptions of Buddha, Moses, Mohammed and 
other prophets are always possible, but between these prophets 
and Jesus there is a fundamental cleavage. While these others 
teach, and are first and foremost teachers, Jesus is his religion. 
He lives his ideal so completely that bis life is the symbol of this 
ideal, His demands, therefore, go beyond obedience to prescrip* 
tioos. Religious service is all right so far as it goes, as are also 
isolated acts of kindness, meekness and virtue. But what he really 
asks is more, much more. In his simple way he asks for the 
maximum, and to understand this and the parable which will be 
discussed, we must follow him on his journey up to Jerusalem 
where the parable was spoken at the table of his host, Simon the 
Pharisee. 

There is no agreement in the gospels as to the date of this 
meeting with Simon or even of the number of visits Jesus made to 
Jerusalem. Mark, who refers to the supper but does not include 
the parable, knows of only one journey, the final one. Matthew, 
similarly, speaks of only one visit to the city and places the 
evening with Simon shortly before the end, but Luke has his 
parallel episode occur on another and earlier journey. For various 
reasons Matthew's version is chronologically the roost plausible. 

The final journey itself has been the subject of innumerable 
dissertations. Why did he go to a place where be could be sure he 
would be IJI-received? Why did he enter a city where his fiercest 
enemies were in power? It is usually presented as a conscious drive 
towards a goal — like the culminating effort of a runner who sight¬ 
ing the finishing line strains forward to reach it. The divine Jesus, 
the Saviour, the Redeemer, aware of the necessity of his sacrifice, 
goes bead-erect straight to the place where he knows his execu- 
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tiooer is waitiag. For Mark this goiog to Jerusalem was like a lamb 
going meekly to the altar. 

If, however, we start by weeding out the Messianic material and 
the lendeniious passages dealing with the propbeeles, we soon get 
a very different picture — that of a man without concrete moiiva* 
tiOD or calculate plan, whose movements are the ccnse<)ueDee of 
forces acting simultaneously from within himself and from the 
world outside. 

If we would come to a closer deftoition and speak of motives, 
we can only speculate. Critics generally are in agreement on only 
one point: that the departure was iU-timed and ill-inspired. To the 
disciples who tried to dissuade him (Matthew 16, 22; Mark t, 
29«30) — this being the second and last lime during his career 
that they so much as dared ofibr thrir advice — bis answer wu to 
the effect that he 'had to go'. 

Once before be had set out on a journey with danger lurking 
before him (Luke 13, 33X but this dedsion to start for Jerusalem, 
uninvited, uosummoned, tod against the advice of his friends, is 
quite a different case; It stands out as the one great crucial event 
of this last period, indeed of his eotire life. That be should have 
deliberately put himself in such a po^on is bard to explain, but 
it cannot possibty be dismissed unless the historic Jesus is to be 
dismissed also. The explanations arrived at determine his charac¬ 
ter, and for that reason both the fathers of the Church and the 
exegetic scholars of the twentieth ce n tui y have given ic a pro¬ 
minent position in their studies. 

Guignebert, a writer who distinguishes bimsclf by his particu¬ 
larly kita and impartial analyris of the material, says: 'We cannot 
clearly determine what de^ed him to go to Jerusalem; un¬ 
doubtedly it was more than the mere wish to celebrate the 
Passover in the holy city', and he continues that Jesus must have 
had a premoaition of failure, for it is difficult to see, at this 
stage, how be could have expected anything else. 

As a matter of fact, be must have known from what had hap¬ 
pened on earlier occasions that he was not a nun who acbiev^ 
success in the usual sense, that is, by converting large masses, by 
initiatiog a popular movement. We oever get the impression that 
he was really popular at any in his liw in spite of the efforts 
of the evangelists to convince us. Id fact we could hardly expect 
him to enjoy anything like real popularity. We have already noted 
his indifflerrace to convention, his censorious criiicum of almost 
every respected in sooe^, his chaHeaging manner both in 
answer and address; his abrupt way of terminating a controversy 
without the slightest concession to urbani^, of dismissing a zealous 
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worshipper, of breaking with custom and usage even in the syna¬ 
gogue — the curtness, the harshness when no offence had been 
offered. All these, the though they may have kindled the imagina¬ 
tion of some and moved the hearts of others, all these were little 
calculated to turn opinion in his favour. Even if he had been more 
generally regarded as a teacher or a prophet, how could he, with 
so little popularity, have expected anything like acceptance much 
less triumph in Jerusalem? 

Another fact winch the objective reader will not fail to note — 
this going to Jerusalem was completely unprepared. Even if an 
emissary had preceded him to announce his coining, the real 
preparations, the steps that might have been taken to proclaim 
hU name and establish his authority —steps as indispensable in 
the world of his time as la our own day — would still have been 
lacking. Who is this man, people were to ask; by whose authority 
does be speak thus and act thus ? 

This la^ of planning is apparent on every hand. StiU, many 
scholars maintained, and still maintain in the face of the evidence 
offered by so many pertinent passages, that his going was a mature 
project, long considered and carefully plotted. It is imfortunate 
that the motives advanced by most of these writers are the out¬ 
growth of a concept of Jesus which can hardly be defended, a 
concept too much in line with the various 'lives’, and one which 
sees him as a socially conscious man, thinking along socially 
logical lines, and moving towards well-defined social objec¬ 
tives. 

This is the sort cf argument developed by Loisy when he asserts 
that Jesus undertook bis journey with the purpose of coming face 
to face with the scholars, the scribes, and engaging with them in 
the debates and discussions which would crown his work. The 
unprejudiced reader will certainly doubt this. Is there any evidence 
that Jesus prepared himself for such an intellectual encounter, 
much less than he would desire a duel of words such as Hus bad 
with the Council, Hegel with Schopenhauer. Einstein with Tagore? 
Does he ever make the impression of a jurist, an academician, of 
’the wise, the lettered, the skilled disputer’ of which 1 Corinthiaos 
1, 20 speaks, and when he finally arrives in Jerusalem, does he 
not show his disdain for precisely this sort of theoretical, factual 
argumentation? When in the temple the chief priests and scribes 
try to draw him into debate by ^ing him from whom he had 
received bis authority to preach, Jesus instead of using the 
opportunity to provoke an argument puts them off with a retort 
whkb, though clever in itself, is in no way an elucidation of his 
doctrine. 
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*Aiid hs Answered and said unto them, 1 viU ask you one 
tbiog; and answer me: 

The bapiism of John, was it from heaven, or of men? 

And (hey reasoned w^ith themselves, saying, If we shall say 
From httven, he will say. Why then believed ye him not? 

But and if we say, Of men, all the peo{^ wiU siooe us ... 

And they answered, that they could not tell whence it was. 

And Jesus said unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority I 
do these things. 

(Luke 20, 


If argumentation had been his object would be not have spoken 
out before Pilate, or before (he Sa^edrin when the situation set 
itself for just such a debate? 

When John Hus goes to Constance, Lnther to Worms, when 
Schopenhauer meets Hegel, or Babeuf is bailed before the 
Convention, all are well equipped with arguments, with formulas 
and proofs, and as soon as the moment Resents itself they biing 
these forth and use them. As for Jesus, every phase of his conduct 
in the city shows that he disdains such action. He does not 
prepare himself at tlL One cannot help recalling his advice to the 
disciples: never prepare yooisdves; God will inspire you and 
fight at your side (Mark 13, Hi Matthew 10, 19-20). 

And foe himself be is true to this principle. Whenever he 
encounters hostile Pharisees, priests or scribes, he answers them 
in sentences which seem to come from outside this world, with 
words whose impheations reach far beyorid the incident itself. His 
manner is never that of a debater ti^g (o feel out the position 
of his adversaries. This contradicts Loisy’s theory. Wbat really 
happens in the holy ci^ Is that Jesus lets events take their course, 
or rather that he plam himself in one dd&cult situation after 
another, just as he has always done. Delibentely he exposes 
himself to the wrath of (bat part of the world which is certain to 
deny him and bis iiieasage; deliberately be challenra the Adversary 
he feels in Man, always relying on his own seubis genius we 

* According to geoerally acc e p t e d oplnfaan tbii answer la^IM that bis 
aiuhcrity canw from beam—u bad John's—bat M it isuereciiag to note 
dial be may have been itrsoalag a tnxtb of quite asoUwr leDOC, io fa^ that be 
bad oo'autbori^ ataU in any sense they would recMohalnsttad of cUim.ing 
an authority which would have gi v en bis weeds lb force of cooraands, a 
procedure, mddeotaUy, wtueb would hive bwo both familiar and acB^ttble 
to the pagan roaiwUity. be eddreeaed bis words to the bearts of bis Usteaers 
panmtuog to accept or n^eei as free man mdcpendeotly, 

aikd not as slaves beU in bondage by tba suibon^ of (be speaker. 
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would say now and then giving in acts rather (ban la words the 
answer which would be the ooly. the eternal answer. 

Ed. Meyer, of Berlin, who may be considered to voice the 
oplaiofi of impartial scholarship, this simple explanation for 
the decision to go to Jerusalem: 'Far from attempting to flee the 
opposition that his preaching had aroused, Jesus resolv^ to face it.' 

Yet, if it was his intention to 'face* his opposition, we would 
expect him to take an explanatory, discursive attitude in address¬ 
ing the scribes and Pharisees. Instead be taunts, provokes, and 
challenges this opposition, and though his manner brings his own 
ideals out in strong reli^. it is hardly a method calculated to 
convince the dissidents and doubters. The wish 'to face his 
opposition' cannot, therefore, be accepted in its usual sense of 
being a wish to overcome it. 

Another school of commenrators approach the problem from 
an entirely different direction. Albert ^hweitzer writes that Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem because his heart was set on the parousia. 
that is, the coining of the kingdom of Ood, and that that event 
could only take place after his death which 'would be the inaugural 
act of the new morali^ of the kingdom of God' —this in accor¬ 
dance with the then current belief among the Jews that the 
Messiah must die before the New Jerusalem could rise.^ Yet, the 
impartial reader will naturally protest to this also, arguing again 
that were it so, Jesus would have acted differently after his arrival 
in Jerusalem — that be would have deliberately provoked the 
authorities to arrest him, that he would have proclaimed his 
Messianism for instance, instead of behaving in such a way that 
his conviction became the precarious issue it turned out to be — 
and that considering this wish of his for martyrdom the prospect of 
death would have been greeted with joy rather than with the agony 
which made him sweat blood and ask Ood the Father to take 
away the cup. 

There are thinkers, of course, especially orthodox thinkers, 
Mauriac among them, who have do difficulty in explaining the 
journey. For them Jesus goes to Jerusalem because it has been 
'decid^’, and be obeys this decision unquestioniogly. In other 
words, his act Ihlhls the mystic plan whi^ had been laid out to 
govern bis life on earth. 

For those who are satisfied with this explanation the problem 
ends here. But even those others who summarily reject any 
argument which relies on a thing like a mystic plan must agree 

^ Scbwiuer, Tht Mystery p. 30. This d eed of self* 

sacrifice *is the efficient first fiictor in a chain of transformatioos the super* 
Datura] cotkIuiIoo of which is his 'coming again’ in gloiy ' 
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witb Msuriac‘s opinion in one nsptci. They must lo fsct admit 
that Jesus vas acting in accordance witb an irresistible inner 
impulse^ the pressure of a destiny which be felt he could never 
escape. To lay with Mauriac that God bad decked this develop- 
ment, or that Jesus was acting in accordtoce with the words of 
the prophecies, or to go further and say that it was written in the 
stars, or again that be was only obeying the iinpulses of bis own 
heart — all these are ways of expressing what is essentially the 
same thing. Every man is to some extent the architect of his own 
life, an artist who Is trying to rcalixe his own character. To be 
what one U and to be it in the most expressive way is (o obey 
one's deepest nature. If this bolds true in the case of ordinary 
humans b^t on every band by instincts which make them betray 
their better selves, how much more will it be (rue of a being whom 
we have recognized as free of all the instincts, wishes and ambi¬ 
tions that distract the rest of homanity. If Jesus* mission was to 
show mankind bow to rise above the lostiacts and *tbe world*, 
then it was in Jerusalem that be was most truly himself.' 

It is worth while noting that up to this point Jesus’ teaching bad 
been addressed only to fisbennen. shepherds and other village 
folk. Yet the countryside with its settled and r^tively contenied 
population was hardly the spot where he would fad his real 
audience. Jesus' message speaks best to the city witb its slums, its 
dreariness, its crowds of the heavy-laden, ii$ vice and despair. 
There be could speak to the heart tod be really understood, and 
there later, (hoo^ the cities were the ddes of the Gentiles rather 
than Jerusalem, Christianity actually took root and sprang to life. 
What is more, (be man wbo brings truth is as conscious of the 
chalienge of scepticism as be is of & call of the needy. Jesus may 
have felt be had to come to grips with the irreligiosicy of this dey 
so typical of all ddea, with the sopbtsticated urbui vnsdom which 
has ever been the enemy of true retigioo. 

The dty with its reftoemeots, its hunger for sensation, its mini* 
fold escapes and its cruelty bad to be the final objective. There be 
would encounter the most strongly entrenched elemenu of society, 
tbe souls sheltered behind the strongest walls. No matter what hie 
accomplishments might have been up till this momeot. his mission 
could never be compete until be bad forced tbe fight at the point 

' We may quote WUlkm Jaaan, ywU$i«s efXeUfhie fiye r fewer, m this coa- 
oeetioa. *1 bave oftoa tboc^t that ihe bw «ay to Ocfae a iBaA*i diaractcr 
would be to seek out tbe partieuUr mesial or moral altitude to wfaieb wbeo 
it eame upoe hiai. be feh most dae^ asd nteeaefy active aad alive. 

At lueh a Aotneut tbere 0 a voiee mtide wbkh tpaiia aod says 'tbh is tbe 
real me!’ 
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where the resistance was sure to be tbe most desperate, and where 
the decisive test was bound to occur. 

Jesus must have known what the dangers would be, both to his 
life and for bis mission. Theologians, teachers, writers, those who 
bad (he weight of tbe law and tradition behind them, those who 
had already gathered a falChful following, would be waiting to 
unite against him. And alongside these well-trained and resolute 
elements there would be the jeering, laughing crowd, the easily 
diverted and easily angered multitude, ready to doom tomorrow 
what it had halted today. 

And there was still one olher great peril —that he might not 
be heard at all. Prophets were nothing exceptional in Jerusalem, 
and the citiienry might simply refuse him aiicniion, The munici¬ 
pality already bad had to take steps to regulate the doings of its 
multitude of seers and rabble-rousers, ‘prophets of the market¬ 
place’ as they had come to be called. Prophets were so numerous in 
Judea that Josephus in his chronicles would hardly think it worth 
while to mention this newcomer. Jesus was well aware of the 
dangers such competition entailed — he had already had to pro¬ 
nounce a warning against false prophets’ (Matthew 7, 15; Luke 
21, 8) in passages which are hardly disposed of by declaring them 
to be glosses of later date — and similarly he could not have been 
unconscious of bis weakness as a comparative unknown. He had 
no standing outside the little circle of followers who repealed his 
sayings; no movement had been inspired during his short ministry. 
Seen in retrospect, hb earthly career seems to have b«n only the 
prelude to bis real career, and his influence on his contemporaries 
scarcely more than a suggestion of the groundswell that was to 
follow. To a writer like Josephus, a man interested primarily in 
actualities, a prophet whose teachings ignored politics and 
inaugural^ no positive action can have htin little more than a 
/all d/verr —and such he must have seemed to the average 
burgher of Jerusalem. 

Some of tbe words uttered by Jesus before his departure — if 
we can go by tbe chronology of the synoptics at all — suggests that 
be appreoiaied these dangers and rated them correctly. In these 
Speeches we catch the flrst notes of a very human sort of weariness 
sjkI apprehension* though naturally enough tradition does not 
care to recogoiie the fact. Tradition has always pictured the 

* nis his Dothing to do with the predletiOM of doom which also appear in 
thne «MTia chapters (Matthew 2i, 11 to the end of the chapter; Luke 19, 
42-4X The pTtdictiOJU can oaly have been added much later, for the octivUlea 
of tbe diKiMee durlof Jesus' lifetiiae clearly show that they were quite un¬ 
familiar wiOi tluee prophecies which bod supposedly been related to then. 
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journey to Jertualem ss th« crowxusg event is Jems* amoment 
anxiously expected by tbe crowd and hi|h]y feared by the priest¬ 
hood, and writers and scholars, coosciou^y or unconsciously have 
supported this view. Richard Wagner in his Vesus' makes him a 
hero in the Nordic — or more properly in (he old-Jewish-style, 
another Judas Maccabeus or Kokeba. Jesus enters Jerusalem 
(riumphtnUy amid (he wild of the crowds, the ass in 

Wagner’s version having somehow been transformed into a snow- 
white steed. The deeds (he hero then performs are all in the same 
style. Going to the market place be delivers a fiery speech; ^om 
there the tnumphtl progress continues, ioierrupced only when he 
pauses to dispose of one or two helpless challengers. Finally as he 
presents himself at the Temple he takes on the dimensions of a 
Parsifal, his imprecations rolling like thunder as he drives forth 
the money-changers. 

Wagner evidently conceived Jesus as a bearded man of heavy 
build, a headstrong and perpetually indignant person, somewhat 
iimited in perspective, who is outn^ed at any impropriety and is 
for ever breaking into sarcasms and abuse —in fact, a sort of 
Lather. For such a person we might reasonaUy anticipate a careei: 
like Luther's, that after long years of strenuous actiw^ and wild 
contention, he would die peacefully in his bed. 

Does the gospel narrative support any this? In actual fact 
what we read of the entry into Jerusalem leaves us with the im* 
pressiou of something much less than a triumph. Note how very 
circumspect the synoptics are on this pomL Mark speaks ot 
crowds that cry Hosanna, 

’blessed is be that cometh in the name of the Lord' 

and of the spreading of garments in his path and the cutting down 
of branches from the trees, but a moment later the crow^ have 
faded away and we are told quite simply that Jesus enters Jerusa¬ 
lem and goes to the Temple. 

Neither here nor in the few lines Matthew and Luke devote to 
(he scene is it possible to find anything to support the tradition of 
a triumphal entry in the style accept^ by dogma, literature and 
art. It is true that MatthW (21, 9) speaks of an entbusiastie 
reception, but he does it in tenna whkb correspond with great 
exactitude (c (he Old Testament proj^Mcies des^bing the entry 
of the coming Messiab. And yet in the very next verse (21, 10) 
all the dty asks, ’Who is and the moliiUide answers, 
This is Jeros, the prophet*...* (21, 11). Quite evidently the 
multitude is the small ctnJe of disc^es and followers; (he rest of 
the crowd looks on in mild curiosi^. 
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Luke iodicatee this even more dearly in his nineteenth chapter. 
Verse 37 flatly states that it was the disciples alone who rejoiced, 
and he adds that (he uproar provoked a remonstrance from the 
Pharisees, whereupoo the demonstration seems to have ended. 
The subject is dropped forthwith and a few verses later we are 
told simply that ‘Jesus went to the Temple*. 

More even than the synoptie'a vagueness on the point, the 
absence of verses setting forth positive evidentiary material 
indicates that Jesus was virtually unknown in the city. When 
the gospels are reduced to their essence by the exdsion of embeU 
lishmenu and passages which serve for nothing except to echo the 
prophecies, the impression grows that his presence failed to cause 
any real sensation during these days preceding the Passover. 
There is nothing to do but to agree wilh Guignebert: 

*The Jews looked at him with curiosity or indifference, but without 
foUowing him.* 

We also feel the correctness of the reasons given for this 
indifferecce: 

*To the people he didn’t speak the language it expected. He was 
preaching the inner experience, love for one’s neighbour to a 
people hoping for a battle cry. He didn’t ask them to act, but 
merely to wait in a special moral and religious attitude.’ 

This, in truth, seems to describe the mood of the populace with 
fair probability. Furtbenuore it is the only version which har* 
monizea with events which bave already taken place and events 
which are about to follow. The gospel accounts make it very clear 
that the authorities had decid^ to put him to death before he 
could become a public sensation, before he could rouse a popular 
movement. And in fact, there was no upheaval to be repressed, 
no mass-conversion of the kind we bear so much about later in the 
century at Rome. It wss only after his death that he took on the 
lowering suture of the figure we know; it was his destiny not to 
be recognized in his lifetime, and far from a triumph bis days in 
Jerusalem were only the prelude to tragedy. 

Could it have been otherwise? Coulj he have succeeded? 
Applied to him the word success seems incongruous. A Jesus 
winning a religious victory over Judaism, a Jesus universally 
honoured and obeyed, a le^er of meo, enthroned in some ponti¬ 
fical chair, head perhaps of an oecumenical congress — would 
that still be Jesus ? Isn't he the man who had to fail according to 
the world’s point of view? 

The world ceases to be ‘the world’, and humanity is no longer 
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Ixumaa, if Jesos is do( the rejected rnan of Jerosalem, the dSA so 
one was able or willmg to undersuod. If he were to be the light, 
there had to be a shadow. Either be must be defeated, or accept 
a compromise, and vktory on such terms would have been 
moral immolation. 

His indifference to his prospects of success or failure is even 
more pronounced in the final cbaptm of the gospels. To the 
apostrophe of the priests, *By what autbori^ doest thou these 
things’, he replies with a counter-question which brings the 
argument to a bait (see p. 154). After another question be turns in 
irony on the scribes *which 1^ (o go in long clothing, and love 
salutations in tbe market place'(Mark 12,3$). Finally toCiiapbas' 
question 'which, then, is the doctrine you preached? he answers: 

'Ask them which heard me.* 

(John 18,19-21) 

This is a far cry from ‘the argument with the Pharisees’ that 
Loisy and his followers would have had os believe he was seeking. 
Without exception his replies are non-r«$pon$ive; he may strike 
at the intention behind the question but never at the question 
itself. What is more, these ripostes an sever of a nature which 
would convince an audience of sceptics. 

Let us follow brtn on bis first day in Jerusalem. 

'He went to the Temple.’ Thai is all that is said, and during the 
scene which follows there is no mention of the disdples. Are we 
to take it that he went alone, then ? It would seem that we are. and 
nothing could be more teUing. Apparently tb^ leA him at this 
critical hour to go about their own affairs, and their departure 
under such circumstances sheds new light on their whole attitude 
towards him. 

At this point tbeir master's aims are beyond them. True, they 
have followed to Jerusalem, but hesitantly and without real 
confidence that be will succeed in his mbaioo. Tbeir attitude and 
the questions they put lo him prove that fbndaz&eDtally they are 
scarwy more enli^teoed than the masses who look^ at bnn 
Nvith curiosity but indiffereace*. Th^ remain with him for mixed 
reasons, most of all Ikom a feeUog of personal attachment, and 
perhaps also for a more workUy motive. 

In their hearts they must stQl have been hoping that their 
master would prevail, that in him they were allied with the widely 
expected liberator, who was sure to be honoured, sure to be fol¬ 
lowed by all, and that ultimately tbe indifference of the crowd, 
the hostility of tbe inieUgeatsia, would be transformed to praise 
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and admif&tion. Premotutiocs of failure aud the first alarming 
signs of danger could stifl be dismissed at this stage as the ugly 
part of a dream in which everything would eventually work i t^fr 
out peacefully and happily. 

Events soon proved that sudi was not the case. Their appreben> 
sion was to be qalckened even more, and we can feel how they in 
their hearts must have wished that (heir master was a difftnnt 
kind of man — a wish all too commonly the source of tragedy in 
friendship. Disappointment may have hem followed by the feeling 
that they have hm deceived. Here was Jesus continuing to be 
exactly what be had always been — still talking of the kingdom, 
but in even more remote tenos (Luke 12, 50>3). And now comes 
a warning, 

'You will be offended because of me’. 

(Matthew 26. 31) 

When Peter answm with all the old ^testations of constancy. 
Jesus is sc^ticaL It would be too neaiiy superhuman for them to 
remain the same towards one who by ordinary standards had 
failed as a leader. 

We may speculate that it was only after Jesus had gone from 
them chat the disciples — like the Prodigal — 'came to themselves*, 
that it was only after they had experieiKed their own betrayal that 
they understood the re^ meaning of Jesus’ ministry and could 
impart it to the world. 

1 searched for you outside, and all the time you were within.’ 

St Augustine 

Then, th^ in their tom would an unreceptrve and callous 
humanity mcurubly devoted to paganimi; they, in their turn, 
would know the bitterness of hearing their teadiing denied and 
feel the impact of the greatest of all obstructions to faith — servile 
adoration and ritualism. 

He went to the TeiD|^ We can picture h™ is the street, alone, 
separated iioiiL his fhends, cani^ along by the uoisy, unruly 
crowd. What was more natural for him than to seek the sanctuary 
— his home? 

Herod’s Tem|de was a long step from the small village syna> 
gogues Jesus had known, these sancmaries where one could lose 
oneself for a time in peace and solemn stiilnem. Here the courts 
and arcades were the centre of a bustling life, in character very 
much a part of (he town and m fact hardly separated from it We 
can picture Jesus entmng there, hoping to find God, and perhaps 
to find himself, and instead corno^ face to face with too many of 
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the things which separated man from God. The cleansing of the 
Temple, which the synoptics depict as an act of impulse, seems 
to have been bis spontaneous protest to this encroachment of 
znateriajfsm upon the sanctuary of the Spirit. 

This outburst — certain alienists have mamtained that it was 
the act of an epileptic — this act of violence, with its lack of 
regard for either popular sentiment or official opinion, accords 
precisely with what we have found to be his general attitude. Jesus 
never hesitates to challenge his adversaries or even to taunt 
them. If he caused ‘astonishment and indignation* in the Temple 
courts, we may believe that it was not so much because of his 
prophetic fame or the ‘thunder of his denunciation’ which iradU 
tion always associates with the incident, but rather by his strange, 
lone appearance. The deep impression bis action produced* can 
only have been due to the magnetism of his personality which held 
the crowd at bay and discouraged the temple-wardens from laying 
hands upon him. This does not mean that bis reception was 
enthusiastic. On the contrary, this sudden apparition, speaking in 
words that were almost past comprehensloo, this disturber of the 
accustomed order acting as no one else would have dared to act, 
was certain to be unwelcome at any time and even more so on this 
day devoted to the Passover preparations. His turning off of the 
perfectly reasonable questions of the priests, his abrupt rejection 
of their authority to examine his authority, was hardly the way to 
win the approbation of a crowd which ml^t naturally be expe^ed 
to side with its elders. 

Emerging from the Temple he found himself in the street again. 
We still hear nothing of the disciples, nothing of followers, old or 
new. We are only told that he spent Che evening ‘out of the city’ 
(Mark 11, 19X ia Bethany’ (Matthew 21,17). 

What had the day accomplished? His wor<^, bis answers — had 
they reached the hearts of his hearers? People had listened, then 
gone ibeir way. If be had met anything that might be called under¬ 
standing, it had been like a straw kindle among pitifully 
few persons- 

The wavering attention of the many, cheli never-lo-be-satisfied 

* The Sdeliiy wich which the Incident has been preserved is evideece of this 
iiDpressioD, and vooebes for its eaihenticity. IS the uspieesioo been 
favourable, we would have beard of followen, of a po^ar uprising, of 
tumults that bad to be crushed. The siknee of (be gospels in this respect is 
elo^ueat enough. Bot the fact that the inckieat was pr e ser ved also testmes to 
the preetige Jesus* figure ^ulred soon after his daaib. An imvereol act 
committed by a man of no msportaeee, even thou^ it bad been the 8eDsatic« 
of ibe ooment, would bardfy have remained anve in the memory of the 
populace. 
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hunger for quick and easy solutions* bad again blunted the effect 
of bis words. 

*He perishes before tbe callousness of the commonplace, the 
spiriffessness of the sluggish masses. It is the eternal indolence of 
the human soul that killed him.' 

R. von Delius, 1909 


TH8 TWO DEBTORS 

With the end of the day he is no longer alone. The disciples return, 
and if we foUow Mauriac, who himself follows the commonly 
accepted chronology, this is the night on which Jesus sups with 
Simon the Pharisee. Mauriac’s description of the evening^ mokes 
very plausible use of the material. 

Simon,' who has graciously invited Jesus — some say because 
be loved him, others because he was curious to know him better 
and to hear what he bad to say — Simon has gathered some of his 
friends at his house and in their midst be places Jesus and tbe few 
disciples who have come with him. 

It was not an easy gathering: tbe strain which had marked other 
gimiiaf occasions was repeated here. When water was offered to 
the regular guests so that they might wash their hands before 
eating,* the servants passed by Jesus and his friends knowing that 
in this respect they followed the manners of the sinners and the 
unenlightened. 

The host makes a civil attempt to gloss over the incident, the 
meal is about to begin when out of the darkness of the room a 
woman appears. Both Matthew and Mark call her just chat, 'a 
woman': for Luke she is 'the sinner’; John names her Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, and in tradition she is Mary Magdalene. \^o* 
ever she may be, she sinks to her knees before Jesus, kissing his 
feet and 'washing them with her tears’; then she proceeds to 
anoint them with fine oils and perfumes, and finally to dry them 
with her balr 

To Simon, who has missed none of this, the thought occurs, 
This man can be no prophet. Else knowing her for the kind of 
woman she is* he would never allow her to do what she is doing.' 

But as if to answer this silent reflectloo, Jesus turns to Simon 

' Msurise, 19S7. p. 74. 

*1b Mark. Sunoa the Leper. 

' Tbs h&odwashUig before mesh was a special custom cf tbe Pbsriseea 
rather ihso a prescribed religious practice. 

* Id Johu* tune it was not rfietaiU to recognlM a prosUtute. Custom had 
sasigDsd ibeoi a distinctive costume acd hair amogemeai. 
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find tells him the parable usually known as The Two Debtors* 
(Luke 7, 41*7) which may be rendered in paraphrase: 

*A certain creditor had two debtors, one who owed him SOO pence 
and another who owed him 50. Since neither was able to pay him 
back, he forgave both debts. Which of them do you ttuok will 
love him most?' 

Simon answered: 'I would say the one to whom be forgave the 
most/ 

And Jesus said; *Yom are right/ and pointed to the woman, ‘Look 
at this woman. I am here as your guat and you gave me no water 
for my feet, but she washed my feet with her tears and dried them 
with her hair. You gave me no kiss when 1 entered* but she has 
kissed my feet. She loved much, wherefore I say unto you ... * 

Here we reach the words which have come as such a surprise 
to the readers of every period, a passage which has puzzled exegetes 
to the point where some of them have concluded that what follows 
can only be the result of a misprint.* These scholars fear that any 
other supposition would be open to the charge that Jesus ‘talked 
iliogically’. For Jesus does not say; 'She loved much because she 
has been forgiven much*, which would be the logical thing in view 
of his precec^ng argument; instead he says: ‘She is forgiven much 
because she has loved much.' 

Everyone knows the quips and sarcasms this ‘saying’ has 
Inspired; but let us consider the scene again. The woman enters, 
throws herself at Jesus* feet and weeps. Why? Is it because she is 
grateful, grateful because Jesus has forgiven her? Koi at all. At 
this point nothing has been forgiven her. She isn’t even thinking 
of forgiveness. What she does feel is guilt, her degradation, and 
what she recognizes in him is perfect purity. From the depths of 
her defilement she senses his integrity, and that is why sbe weeps. 
When Simon watches her with critical eyes, the contrast between 
her behaviour and bis stands out. Simon has seen neither purity 
nor greatness; in fact, he has seen nothing but the improper 
behaviour of people at hii table. In him there is nothing of the 
love sbe feels, and worse yet, be is quite incapable of feeling it, 
for he feels none of the guilt nor the humility which are indispens¬ 
able elements in what Jesus calls Love. 

The conclusion — which followed immediately, without pause 
CO consider the intermediate thought that she loved much because 
she considered her own sins past forgiveness — is his judgmenC on 

* It was the custom to greet distiaguUbed guests with a kiss. 

• S«« F. Prat, cfJetus, Bums k Otus. 4, p. 305. 
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Sinao&’s heart, for Simon is the mao of the parable Co whom the 
smaller debt has been forfiven. Simon, in his selfngbteousness, 
fails to recognize that there is anything for which he might need 
forgiveness, but the sinful Mary luows how much she owes, and 
in consequence it is she who is nearest to Ood. She, in her repen> 
tance. is close to that inner transformation that 'opens heaven's 
kingdom', while Simon, good but never thinking of Cod as his 
creditor, Is still far away. 

Luke's words of explanation at the end of the parable are not 
actually of much help. 

To whom little is forgiven, the same lovetb little,’ 

(Luke 7, 47) 

has bewildered many. By some it is explained as an encouragement 
to lio, by others as a hint of predestination. It is interesting to 
note diat the obscurity of this aphorism vanishes when sve read 
its fint part as 'who ^nks that little is forgiven him’, or better 
yet, Svho chinks Uttle to be forgiven him ’ If a man in his 
vani^ beheves that he need be forgiven little, he is a bard man 
within — incapable of much love. 


THE REJECTED INVITATION* 

(Matthew 22, M4; Luke 14,16-24) 

The contrast between the sinful Maty and the righteous Simon 
will recall the many similar contrasts dted in other parables which 
illustrate the relationship of man to Ood, a relationship in which 
God is made to appear as the creditor and mao as his forgetful 
debtor. None of them, however, is as stirring — nor as perplexing 
— as the parable which most scholars would put immediately after 
that of The Two Debtors. 

The Rejected Invitation is, to be sure, a cryptic story. Luke 
must have been conscious of its diUcuIties, for in order to bring 
some clarity out of what otherwise seemed conAislon, he grouped 
the parable with certain other sayings and one other parable, and 
presented them all as having been told at quite another supper 
and as occurring on a date which cannot be detenoined. Matthew, 
however, assigns his version to the last days in Jerusalem, and this 
is, as we shall see, both the logical and convincing time and place 
for it. 

Nevertheless, for various reasons we shall here follow the Lucan 
account, the principal one being that this version is beyond all 

* Also called The Great Supper. 
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doubt tbe ooe least marred by rearraagements asd imerpoletioDs 
of later date. Oo the other hand we are goiog to accept Matthew’s 
placiQg of the locale in Jerusalem. This liberty is not unreasonable 
since a majority of the more competent biographers have taken 
the supper in question to be the same one we have described, the 
one which started out so badly with the uneasy passage between 
Jesus and his host. 

Thanks to this incidenti the a imo sphere was anything but warm; 
It is conceivable that the other guests, being men of good breeding, 
did their best to offset the inauspicious beginning and to mollil^ 
their host whose sense of piety had been touched by Jesus' 
indirect but transparent censure in identifying him with the less 
commendable of the two debtors. 

To set the stage for the telling of our parable, Luke records this 
speech addressed to Jesus by one of the Pharisees present; 

‘One of (hem said unto him. Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God.' 

(Luke 14, 15) 

Prat in his Life of Jesus speculates that this guest, speaking in a 
sudden access of devotion, may have framed his sentence thus. 
‘Blessed are those who sit down to the banquet in the kingdom of 
God.' This paraphrase lays a credible foundation for the parable 
which is about to be told, for ‘banquet’ was a term widely used in 
Jesus’ day to itxdicate the Messianic times to come; the faithful 
would sit down at the festive table, and that table corresponds 
logically with Luke’s concept of the kingdom of God. 

Let us imagine Jesus sitting at this table where be has been so 
coolly receiv^ and where bis words have found no echo. Let us 
alio remember the disapproval, tbe criticism, the hostility he has 
met during this long first day in the city and let us take into 
consideration the iodiiTerence be had encountered whenever he 
taught man’s dependence on God and the gratitude be ought 
naturally to towards Him. Now he must listen to the pious 
exclamation of this Pbarisean guest who feels towards Gc^ no 
love or gratitude, for whom God is remote and has always been 
remote, but who nevertheless anticipates tbe pleasure he wiU 
experience when seated at God’s banquet table. What is Jesus to 
do 7 Instead of answering directly, he breaks in with this parable 
which speaks of God and God’s banquet. 

'A certain man once gave a great supper and bade many; 

And sent his servant at supper time to say to them Uiat were 
bidden. Come; for all things are now ready. 
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And Xhffy all with one consent began to make excuse. The first 
said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs 
go and see it: 1 pray thee have me excu^. 

And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to 
prove them: I pray thee have me excused. 

And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore 1 cannot 
come.’ 

We may assume that these words have brought a hush to the 
table, and that the narrator's voice sank lower as he continued; 

'So that servant came and shewed his lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being angry said to his servant, Oo out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. 

And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room.’ 

The silence may have been still deeper as he approached the 
ending of his tale: 

'And the brd said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.’ 

Such is God's banquet 

Matthew 22, 1-13 introduces ceruin suggestive variations. He 
presents it as ‘an answer to the Pharisees’ leaving the reader in 
the dark as to the question the Pharisees may have asked. The 
host in his version becomes a king, the supper a wedding feaat, 
and whereas Luke, except for an explanatory ‘moral' ends the 
story as above, Matthew introduces another character, a man who 
enters the banquet hall unprepared, lacking a wedding garment, 
This individual is promptly seized, bound and cast 'into outer 
darknew’, But except for Ibis ending and two other highly 
tendentious verses which will be discussed presently, the stories 
are told in much the same words, and they can only have origi- 
nated from the same source. Since the whole incident is lacking 
m Mark, we may assume this source to have been Q, 

The Jews, first invited and then rejected, the Gentiles accepted — 
^s is the traditional interpretation, and at first glance, es^ally 
m Matthew’s version, it may seem to say Just that. Again, one 
iwy wonder how the Gentile congregations reacted to a Jew who 
identified them with ’the maimed and the blind’, whUe according 
the Jews such flattering precedence, but this is a relatively minor 
difficulty. Theologians have had to grapple with harder problems 
m attempting to solve the obscurities of the parable, and in their 
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efforts to make tbe above-meationed interpretation stand, they 
have forced tbe churches to accept it as a dassification of man* 
kind into the following three categories: 

(a) The rich and learned —men initially favoured but who 
nevertheless refute God's invitation; 

(h) The poor and the sick — those whose misety causes Ood 
to seek them out in pity; 

<c) The simple, the ignorant, savages and tbe like — those who 
are incapable of understanding what is good or not good for 
themselves and who in consequence must m forced to sit down to 
the banquet, willing or unwilling. 

Difficulties remain, however, in both the wording and the sense, 
for, if Ood had intended to invite the poor and the palsied at all, 
would he not have invited them forthwith instead of waiting 
until the first group had refused him? To this objection no answer 
has ever been given. SiiU more difficult is it to imagine God's 
ccmpelle tnirare — make them come in — because his table is 
stiU half emp^ after the invitation has been extended to the 
second group, and because apparently God is humiliated by the 
sight of bis empty chairs. 

There are students who would get around those difficulties by 
presuming that the parable is merely a lesson in manners and that 
Luke’s ‘certain man’ — or ‘the king* in Matthew — was intended 
to represent not God at all, but quite simply a rich man; this rich 
man is presented as an example of correct behaviour, one whose 
mvications are not restricted to those whom he should perhaps 
most like to entertain. 

But even so the difficulties are great and many. For tbe rich 
man does not invite the second and third groups out of charity 
or pity. He does It as a last resort, at first half-heartedly and 
fin^ in high initatioa. In fact the word ‘irritated’ is clearly 
indicated, that or Vexed', or ‘disa^oinied' if one prefers, for 
disappointment is certainly mixed with anger. 

This is a strange example of good behaviour. How can anger 
be reconciled with an act which is taken to be a generous gesture 
towards tbe poor and crippled ? Are we asked to believe that there 
is Chiisiiao virtue in receiving the unfortunate out of irritation 
and spite, and in summoning them under constraint, and in doing 
these good deeds only after our best friends have refused us 7 

SUli, these same s^olars. anxious to support their interpreta¬ 
tion in the face of the text, make much of the verses which Luke 
puts just before die parable. For example: 
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'when tbou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blitid ...' 

(Luke 14, 13) 

Now as far as this fourteenth chapter of Luke is concerned, it li a 
good example of those instances in which miscellaneous unrelated 
sayings, traditions and parables have been gathered together and 
given a certain unity for the sake of continuity or clarity, or to 
Blress the interpretative bias of the particular evangelist.* Verses 
12-14, however, can hardly be related to the parable itself—in 
spite of the conscientious elTort of one of Luke's editors who 
introduced the terms ‘poor, maimed, lame, blind* in 13 os a 
parallel to those used in the parable —since the rich man’s 
behaviour turns out to be precisely the opposite of the behaviour 
these verses commend to us. He first tries to fill his table with his 
rieh friends, the very persons who need him least; only when he 
sees his table empty does he remember the poor and send his 
'servants’ for them with the ignoble purpose of filling his empty 
chairs. This behaviour is scarcely worthy of one who was intended 
to serve as an example to others, and superfluous for clarifying the 
instructions of verses 12-14 which are perfectly clear in themselves, 
The original Luke seems to have rul^ out this connection with 
vc«e 15: 

‘And ... one of them said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.’ 

(Luke 14.15) 

thus separating the parable from verses 13 and 14 which are 
actually little more than rules of etiquette. By the words ‘The 
kingdom of God* Luke indicates that the host is in fhet God and 
that it is indeed God's banquet that is meant, thereby refuting 
the supposition that the mao referred to is simply a rich man and 
DO more. 

Matthew, moreover, in the chapter which he devotes to the 
parable, knows nothing of the lessons for correct entertainment 
which the critics have tried (o read into Luke. Matthew’s ‘king’ 
cannot possibly be intended as an earthly ruler, a man. Thus in 
both Luke and Matthew it is undeniably God’s behaviour which is 
described — the behaviour of a being whom we should love, 
venerate, and take as the pattern for our conduct. Our original 
difficult, therefore, remains in its entirety. 

* The flnt pert of the chepler deals with kstructions govemlog the Sabbath; 
venea 9-11 are exhortations to modest eooduct; venes 12*14 call for charity 
and geoeroiny; finally there appean the parable of The Great Supper. 
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A few writers, evadiog afiy altempU at exegesis, refuse to see 
anything more in the parable than a reference to the feast Qod 
promises his elect. Santayana, for one,^ would have it a feast after 
death — a poetic thought and vague like most poetic thoughts, 
acceptable enough as a general concept, but one that does no 
more justice to the terms of the parable than the countless other 
explanations that have been produced by twenty centuries of 
exegetic effort. If this is God's feast, why, for ioataoce, is it so 
important that the Cable be Ailed 7 Worse still, why should Ood 
be pictured in such an unlovable light 7 Why would Jesus choose 
to portray his Father as a hard-hearted, narrow-minded, vengeful 
old man? Does poetry not begin to give out at this point? With 
the prospect of such a man for a host one can even understand 
why the first of those invited were so quick to excuse them¬ 
selves. 

The shocking thing about all the foregoing interpretations is the 
kind of meaning, the quality of thought, they embody, thought 
which not only lowers the moral level of the whole gospel- 
teaching and revives the ancient, ever-threatening god of wrath 
with his ‘love me or be damned)', but also puts Jesus as the 
narrator back into a class with Che rude ceasorious prophets of 
earlier times. 

The word of Jesus should be deep and wide; it can only be 
deep and wide. If there is neither depth nor width, we may be 
sure thac either the words are not authentic or that our interpreta¬ 
tion has been wrong. In the case of this parable the responsibility 
for its misinterpretation can be put squarely upon the early 
editors of Luke and Matthew, and upon chose of Matthew especi¬ 
ally. Both have tampered with the original Q story to suit the 
conveoience ofthdr particular dogmatic theories. In Matthew the 
distortion is so profound that the atory is barely recognizable, and 
automatically falls into the group of so-called 'Christian stories', 
passages which were reworked at a relatively late date to serve as 
a guide (o the young church and as a justihcation for its policies. 
Certain additions at the end of Luke's version all too obviously 
serve the same end. 

But how can we be sure that the Q story — based on Jesus' own 
words ^ differed from what has come down to us 7 l^t us apply a 
method which often leads to surprising results; by stripping both 
Matthew and Luke of those passages which are visibly tenden¬ 
tious we may get a very good idea of what the original was like. 

Take Matthew’s verse 6 for example: 

‘ Saauysot. Idea of ChfUi In ifn Oo»ptU. Scrlboeei, 1946, p. 97. 
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*Aiid the rezDDant* took htt sorvaats, and ostreated them spite* 
fulfy^ and slew them.* 

Can there be any donbi that this is a memorial to the sufierings 
of the apostles and the first martyrs at the hands of the Jews — 
Stephen, James and the other James periups? 
dr verse?: 

‘But when the king beard (h e reof, be was wroth; and he sent forth 
his armies, and destroyed chose murderers; and burned up ihdr 
dty.’ 

The dty which is burned for its sins can only be Jerusalem which 
was destroyed in a.d. 70 and is here held up as having suffered 
this punishment for the rejection of the Christian doctrine. 

Then verses 9 and 10: 

*Go ye therefore into the highwsys, and as many as ye shall find, 
bid Co the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, 
and gathered together all as many as th^ found, both bad and 
good: and the wedding was furnished with guests.' 

Here, in this form, one certainty detects a justification for having 
rnrned from the Jews to the Gratika. 

Finally from verse U to the end: 

'... the king saw there a man which had not on a wedding gar¬ 
ment. And he saith unto him, Friend, how earnest thou in hither 
not having a wedding garment? And he was speechless. 

Then said the king to the servants, Bind hnn band and foot and 
take him away, and east him into outer darkness; there shall bo 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ 

This is the familiar sennon which demands strict conformance 
under pain of eternal damnation. It echoes so strongly the 
tendencies of cultic cinies, when Uind obedience was *go^’ and 
disobedience meant doom, that we cannot associate it with the 
Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount. 

In spite of iti rather ^indtrve morah^ Matthew's version has 
been fined out with a sort of artifidal logic, and his editor showed 
a certain skill in adapting the paiaUe to the needs of the time. 
Stripped of these encnmbrances the para^ comes very close to 
Luke's version. U we bear in mind that Luke’s 'certain man* stands 
for God, that the story stands alone wiihost leaning on Luke’s 
preliminary verses 12-14, and that the logical ending comes with 
verse 23, we then have what must be a dc^ approximadon of the 

* The remaaat of (be first invited guests. 
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origioal text.^ Thca t&e explanation becomes apparent, particu¬ 
larly if we recall the circumstances under which the parable was 
given. 


The supper at Simonas offered a setting which naturally sug¬ 
gested such a figure as God*s banquet with guests iovlied but 
unwilling to attend. If we recall the atmosphere which prevailed 
around &ie board; if we accept that this is the evening of Jesus* 
first day In Jerusalem after a lonely walk to the Temple and 
indifference encountered on every hand; if we recall finally the 
cool reception he has received here in Sjmon*$ house, the self- 
righteousness, the aloofness of these Pharisees who refuse to open 
their hearts to him (and who now more than ever are prepared to 
reject anything that he may say), we can ucderstand how Jesus 
might conceive the parable of the Rejected Invitation. 

Here, then, is Jesus sitting at a table where no one is willing to 
accept his gifts, and just at this moment a guest starts speaking of 
God and of the blessed day when one might sit down at bis banquet 
table. Wasn't the parallel obvious —were not the guests here 
exactly those who rejected God and his invitation in their daily 
lives, God with his gifts, God the unknown, the isolated one. And 
yet they could speak of God’s banquet 
God invited all men, all without exception, but those who were 
closest to him, those like the Pharisees whom he would naturally 
expect, would not come in. The invitation was thurs and the 
natural thing was for them to enter and regale themselves, but 
they had too little time; one had his piece of land, the other his 
five yoke of oxen, and the third had married a wife. Life, as it was, 
required their full attention; in any case it was good enough, why 
change it? So, veiy much as Jesus himself bad done, God turns 
to the poor — the souls who most need comfort, those ’who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death*, and he bids them to the 
feast But even these are unwilling; too many of them understand 
DO other consolation than that of material help and so they spurn 
the invitation. Then, at last, God turns to the hardened sinners. 
Bitter experience, the burdens of remorse and repentance, com¬ 
pels them to enter ~ even as Mary Magdalene has done — and so 
it is that these who are the last to be bidden are the ones who 
»The unexpected verse 24 — 

'For 1 say unto you. Tb&t cone of those lueD which were bidden shaO tute 
of mysi^jper"— 

in which Jesos suddenly speaks out to the first pmon, referriog to the supper 
as his owD and lhreai«ois| those who reject the Christian doctrine, is obviously 
aa editorial intrusion. 
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$jt down, Albeit reluctaatly, to the uble which has been disdained 
by those for whom it was onginally set. 

That we know nothing certain about the circumstances in which 
Jesus delivend this parable has already been admitted. No more 
can we be certain that our version renden his intention truly, But 
if this is indeed a parable of Jesus', and not merely another 
intruding 'Christian itory', then our version dees do justice to 
Jesus' figure: it also docs justice to Ood’s figure by showing Him 
a$ Che good and merciful Father we have learned to know in the 
other parables and sayings; and finally it deab justly with the 
character of mankind in general; man is portrayed as Jesus so 
frequently pictures him, careless, fickle —and ungrateful. 

If it is p^missible to speculate further as to Jesus' motive in 
telling this parable on such an occasion, we may presume that in its 
opening lines he is indeed alluding to the things lie has come to o^er, 

*A certain man made a great supper, and bade many...' 

Then, a moment later he is referring to his own rejection, his 
isolation. As the allegory deepens, he again offers them God as 
he had done so many limes before, presenting to them a picture 
of God, of God experiencing man, God with all hU mercy and 
bounty, spumed, rejected and left to sit alone at the empty table 
upon which rest the treasures he had set out for his children. 

For what Jesus teaches is God. He teaches with a knowledge 
gained neither from reflection nor deduction, neither from some 
indirectly obuioed conviction nor from a momentary enlighten¬ 
ment, but rather from a constant, immediate awareness such as 
a son might have of the father he knows and has always known, a 
relationship which goes beyond worship, adoration or a self- 
imposed discipline. It differs in kind from anything like that 
nearness which a privileged few have claimed to experience from 
lime to time. His words testify to what be knows, to what he 
knows through bis senses. It is as if he saw the Father with his 
eyes, Ood being most literally 'with him', God being as much a 
presence as the physical world is a presence for the rest of us. He 
loves (he Father with a love that fills him completely, a love which 
can according to his testimony not only change the face of a 
man's life, but even change the face of the world, a love which 
would, if man knew God as he knows God, far transcend the 
limits of the love that can be felt for any human relative - 

•And can none your father upon earth, for one is your Father who 
IS m heaven.’ 


(Matthew 23, 9) 
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It is This ever-present awareness of tbe Father and the belief 
IQ His unlimited goodness that shines forth in every word of 
Jesus, in all his parables and in all bis acts» and sends him forward* 
undaunted, secure in the thought that whatever comes will have 
come from Him, and that what comes from Him can only be good. 
Even when tbe event seems bad, it is stUl accepted with joy since 
it comes from Him —a thought which cannot be unramlliax to 
anyone who has ever loved. 

What Jesus teaches is this love of the Father and its con* 
sequences. Yet never does he proclaim that this in itself is a new 
teaching; again and again he cites scriptures to support what for 
him is clear beyond all doubt —the idea of Ood as the great 
friend, a conception which lies at the foundation of all truly 
religious feeling. 

Actually this overwhelming love for tbe Almighty had been 
felt before and had been expressed in earlier times inimmorUl 
words, like those of Job 19, 25*27: 

'For I know that my redeemer Uveth And that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth; 

And after my skin has been fallen, and the worms have destroyed 
my body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: 

1 shall see him for myself; mine eyes shall behold him and not 
another’s; my reins are consumed with impatience within me.’ 

(Translation after Renan) 

But Job's credo never goes beyond the point ofhope and longing. 
It never draws conclusions concerning life as it ought to be lived; 
he never tries Co discover the fundamental cause of his tragfe 
conflict with God; he never searches for it in his own dual nature. 
Jesus' concept is an innovation in religious history in so far as it 
shows tbe transforming consequence of this ‘love' on human life, 
a consequence which he tries to explain, illustrate and impress on 
his listeners in all his acu and in dozens of examples, maxims and 
parables. Even though it may have existed in the best of the Jewish 
Pharisees, with them this 'love* stood separated actual life, 
influencing it only indirectly, by softening the instincts, by impos¬ 
ing obedience to commandments, by commending charity and 
general social decency; it never took the central place it did in 
Jesus' preaching. Elevated as thdr doctrine may have been, tbe 
Pharisees* actual practice was of this world; they never let them¬ 
selves forget the practical necessities of life, they never ceased to 
feel the n^ for the ceremonialism, the cultic side of tbe popular 
religion. 
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No wonder, then, th&t ^interpretatioa* of Jesus* words and 
parables should have set in almost immediately after his death, or 
that its first el!ect should have been to distort the meaoing and 
bury it under a wealth of doctrine. Often it was nothing more than 
the pious attempts of overzealous churchmen to bring teachings 
uDp^atable to the average worshipper into line with more familiar 
religious principles. Jesus himself seems to have foreseen this 
development.^ 

Throughout his ministry he was continually at war with the 
opposition thrown up against him by the custodians of the Law, 
an opposition which is too often represented in the gospels as 
petty jealousy, but which was basicaUy the same opposition *the 
world' always throws up against any disturbance of the existing 
order. Certain of his words prove how conscious he was of the 
latent menace to true religion which is always present in ritual 
and traditionalism. The 'hypocrisy' with which he so often brands 
his adversaries cooceros not so much thdr ostentation, their 
pretence to godliness -- the wearing of ‘long clothing’ and their 
'salutations' (Mark 12, J9>40) — but even more their belief that 
what they were doing was inevitably right, their belief that 'love' 
could be dispensed with in favour of the systematic practice of 
good works. When we read the modem interpretations set forth 
in so many commentaries we can better understand the discourage¬ 
ment he must have known when he saw how humanity received 
his message. 

To be kind,' writes Orandmaison* (we may take the officially 
sanctioned views of this able writer as representative of modem 
Christian apologetics) ‘to be kind is certainly in our interest, for 
the measure we give to others is precisely that which God will 
apply CO US'. And from this be goes on Co the very logical con* 
elusion: 'Let us give then, and it will be given us.’ This is his 
interpretation of Luke 6, 38, which reads: 

‘Give and !t shall be ^ven unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again.' 

But can one mistake the intention behind such a verse? Like 
grain pressed and shaken down into the measure ic generously 

* ^tthe» 7,22-3: ’Many wUJ say... Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy naoM? and In thy oame have cast out devib? and In thy oeine done 
muywondNfu] works? And ibn will I profess uoto then. I never knew you: 
da>ait mt, ye that work ioiqui^.' 

* L. de GnndmaisoD, JesM C/vUs, Sbeed & Ward, 1930, p. 88. 
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ti)at ic spills over, rewards shall be poured into your Up.* Does 
not this say that for wbat you have given you w31 indeed be 
recompense, though perhaps in values of aoctherandbigherkind, 
but in any case so abundantly (hat you will never have occasion 
to regret your generosity ? That these goods you receive need not 
be material goods, or even the gratitude orlove of the beoeflciary, will 
be evident to the reader who catches the spirit of verses such aa these, 
but Grandmaison takes it in the Hter^, mercenary sense — (hat 
God will requite you for the benefits you have conferred on others. 

For those who find such a promise too materialistic, he adds 
another and more appealing ar^ment for good works, namely 
that there is another and sovereign incentive, the devotee*s love 
for the Master. The first impression is of words that echo Jesus* 
own words, but no — let us see of what this 'love for the master’ 
consists, let us see how and why it should be applied. Grandmaison 
explains it in these terms: we must do good to the poor, for 'what 
we do to the poor, we do to Jesus himself.' In other words, if we 
give these alms in the Lord’s name, the result can only be to our 
benefit; we may be absolutely sure that Jesus will never leave our 
gifts unanswered. Thus ‘love for the master* is converted into a 
ritualistic act with all its usual implications and promises of 
personal reward. 

This same selfish refrain runs through nearly every interpreta¬ 
tion offered by the other apologists. ‘Explanations’ in this vein of 
verses whose meaning would otherwise appear to be self-evident 
are particularly shocking when they are made to apply to passages 
in which confidence in the Father is expressed in words as genuine 
as words can be. Take Matthew 25, 34-6 as an example: 

'Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. 

For I was hungry and you gave me meat, 1 was tbirsty, and you 
gave me drink, I was a stranger, and ye took me in. 

Naked and you clothed me, fwas sick and yo visited me; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.'* 

* ‘Shall OMA give into your bosom‘ U reodered ^ Ooodipeed ‘shall be 
poured into your lap*. 

* The Teetament of Joeepb, an Moeryphal work, ackoowkdris Joseph’s 
debt to (be Father Id similar words ‘f was taken Into captivity, and His strooe 
haad succoured me; I was beset with hunger, and the Lord himself nourished 
me; twu alooe.aad Qod comforted ok; 1 was sick, and the Lord visited me. 
I was in prisoo. and my Ood showed favour unto ms; in bonds, and He 
released me;... ’ Testament of Joseph, J, 9-15. 

la paraphrasing iheee lioee, Matthew seems to be saying (bat It Is not Joseph 
alone who rtcehts these comforts from the Father, that every human may be 
a Joseph ia this respect. 

M 
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H«re love aod confidence are tbe only incentives, and when a 
little further on Matthew continues with: 

'Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethieo, ye have done it unto me/ 

(Matthew 25, 4C) 

charity is extolled in a very different spirit from that displayed by 
Orandmaison and his school. The lovo which speaks in these lines 
is quite another sentiment from that so-called 'love' whicli is in 
fact nothing more than self-love. 

These lines exhale another spirit, teach another gospel than 
that of Grandmaison, one that may be translated; ‘If you would 
pay honour to Ood, help those who have come out less for¬ 
tunately in the game of life than you yourself; how better can you 
show your attachment to God who needs nothing for himselfr 
God gives, but God needs nothing for himself. This is very 
much the implication of the verses that follow those quoted above: 

‘Lord, when did we see Thee hungry and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? 

And when did we see thee a stranger and took thee in ? or naked 
and covered thee? 

When did we see thee sick, or in prison, and came to thee?* 

(Matthew 25,37-40) 

This love of Jesus for the Father, a love which breathes in all his 
words and works, and which he tried so constantly to com¬ 
municate, to share, proved to be uncommunicable, ‘uosharable’ 
— and hence, as the basis of a religion the most difficult doctrine 
ever propagated. 


S0M5 CONCLUSIONS 

Before venturing any practical conclusion aa to what Jesus him¬ 
self may have been envisiooing fn his teachings of 'love', we must 
do justice to those scholars who have recognized that the quin- 
tescence of Jesus' teaching is not a covenant, not comiaandments 
replacing old commandments, not a thing of the intellect, but an 
emotion. 

Sabatier writes, 'Jesus was aware that he knew and loved God 
in a better aod a higher way than did any of those who were 
round about him' but after that he goes on to demonstrate that 
Jesus’ views in matters of religion were incompatible with those of 
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cbe people of bis time or our own. This writer fails to come to 
other than negative concluaions. 

Ruskin, who regarded himself as a prophet, a being floating 
between earth and heaven and as such especially appointed to 
expound the scriptuies,^ rejected dogma is its entirety (the 
tradition of the Fall, the scheme of the Redemption, eternal 
punishment and eternal life). According to him the principles of 
orthodox Christian doctrine obscured Jesus’ fundamental idea. 
All a man needed was to feel o personal relationship with God. 
This awareness brought happiness as well as the beneflt of direct 
guidance by *a Personal Deity'. 

Against these and similar views Carl Barth raises stern objection. 
He denies that Jesus ever preached any such return to childlike 
naturalism; the world is not a paradise and cannot be made into a 
paradise. To believe that mao finds all the reli^on be needs in his 
own changing impressions is much too optimistic, and it is wrong 
to conceive Jesus' 'love* in such terms. Barth interprets Jesus* 
message as one of strict duty, duty towards the 'poor Lazarus’* 
who according to this author symbolizes Christ himself. Christ, 
in the form of a fellow with needs spiritual or material, stands at 
the door and knocks, waiting for our charity. 

Actually, it is impossible to reduce Jesus’ teaching to the mere 
promise of ‘a happiness in the feeling of Cod’s presence’, but we 
may, nevertheless, be quite sure that the basis of Jesus’ teaching 
is the love of God ^ and only the love of God — and that this in 
itself is sufficient, given the right conditions, not only to give 
comfort and happiness, but to effect the revolutionary change in 
the individual which Jesus demanded. This change is quite enough 
to serve as the basis of a religion. 

Before he proceeds to the exposition of his gospel, Jesus telb 
his listeners that his ’yoke is light', that the tidings are easy, (bat 
they contain none of the burdensome elements of the old covenant 
— that he has come to relieve mankind from the grim duty of 
sacrifice and ritual, the heavy task Ood had laid uponTts shoulders. 
He had come to take away fear and along with fear the concept of 
being in servitude to exacting, vengeful divinities, the concept 
Chat had estranged man ftx^m the Father, led him astray and 
'clouded the way to heaven* (Petrarch). God is our friend; yes, 
but better than a friend. His first gesture is to offer us gifts, to 
invite us to his feast, his banquet where there are places for all. 
'There one may taste joy surpassing all earthly joy; the draught 
one drinks is hving water which quenches thirst completely and 

‘ Ru»kiD is uid to have identified himself with St Fraocls. 

' Carl Barth, Rdmfr Brief. 
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foTfiver; the fulfilment of one's wishes leaves neither yearning 
nor remorse since these wishes reach outside and beyond the 
mortal self. 

Luke 11,9-13 and Matthew 7,7-11 depict the bounty and good¬ 
ness of the Almighty in practically identical words: 

*Ask» and it shall be given you, seek, and ye shall find, knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you. 

For eve^one that askeih receiveth and he that seekelh findeth 
end to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

Or what man is there of you whom if his son ask bread will give 
him a atone? 

Or if he ask a fish, will give him a serpent? 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children; how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?' 

(Matthew 7, 7-11) 

Such teaching is it really teaching in any familiar sense, or is 
it simply a poetic appeal —such teaching was hardly calculated 
to satisfy the self-centered masses who in their stru ggle to achieve 
comfort and position were seeking most of all to learn ‘what they 
might do for themselves’, what was to be considered ‘good' and 
what secret would be imparted to help them obtain the things they 
coveted - prosperity, health and life everlasting. What they 
wanted to be taught were prescriptions — words to pronounce, 
acts to perform, offerings to be made — which would redeem them 
from the consequences of their greed. And Matthew, or an editor 
of Matthew, knowing full well the soul of his congregations, 
deferred to practical expediency by adding this moralistic inversion 
of the Golden Rule: 

•Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you do even so to them: for this is the Law and the prophets.’ 

Again ‘the Law’, and the authority behind the Law, ‘the prophets’. 

/esus seems to have accepted obedience to the Law as an almost 
self-evident necessity placing it on Che same level with acts of 
propriety or good manners. One had to render unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar’s, but just that and no more. The ten 
lepers he bad cured must observe the requirements of the Law, 
but it was their faith, not their observances, that had healed them 
— and the lack of feeling for true religion on the part of nine of 
the ten is denounced. 

This is only one of many instances in which Jesus affirms man’s 
obligations towards society, but it is also true that in nearly every 
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case he treats these obligations with a certain disdain. The 
adulterous woman is protected while the deemed husband is 
ignored; the prostitute is praised but the respectable wife appears 
nowhere. For Martha there is only reproof and her industry is 
never mentioned. So, too, with the remonstrances of the prodi^*s 
brother which are treated with an impatience bordering on con¬ 
tempt. All in all, Jesus seems to regard society as if it were like a 
difilwlt and demanding old gentleman to whom one gives his 
due but always with the reservation U have more important 
matters to tend to... ’ 

For Jesus, then, all obedience to social and religious law is 
secondary; it is as if he had not come to talk of thar. In (he 
Sermon on the Mount he alludes to the dangers inherent in too 
strict observance, and in almost the same breath sets out an ethic 
of his own which would, if taken as commandments to be carried 
out to the letter, result in social chaos. However, the Sermon was 
not intended as a code of social behaviour. Jesus is little con¬ 
cerned with the social order as such, neither with that, with a 
proper economy, nor with the legalistic sort of justice. *1 have not 
come to judge l^tween brothers’, he says, and it is for the respect¬ 
able, the wealthy, those caught in the struggle for worldly success 
that his greatest pity goes rather than to the poor and the hungry. 
The Law, if regard^ as a means of self-sancUhcation, becomes an 
idol which makes man hard, cmel and intolerant, and the expecta¬ 
tion of reward for strict observance of the Law is the ‘human*, or 
shall we say the ‘animal*, element in a man’s religion. 

However, the tendency to reshape Jesus’ teaching into a dog* 
malic ^tem has been continuous ever since the time of 
evangelists. Such a system could be very effeotivelv combined with 
what was really a s^-righteous, God-rejecting life. Confidence in 
God, love of God — this alone was too ind^mte, or rather, its 
implications were too far-reaching, unless one could be content 
with Ruskin’s over-simplified solution. Jf it had to be 4ove‘, it 
would be 1 love which expressed itself in alms-giving and devo¬ 
tional offerings; and as for confidence, confidence cotdd better be 
replaced by veneration, submission, propitiation. Regulations laid 
down paragraph by paragraph, credos, articles of faith, these were 
the tbings they knew, things for people whose emotions were 
absorbed in own private affairs but still wished to obtain 
divine protection, aid and absolution. As a result 'mterpretaiion* 
was soon at work translating Jesus* extreme ‘demands* into what 
we now accept as Christian virtue and orthodoxy. 

Even though we cannot point to one single event which proves 
that Jesus’ message was understood during his lifetime, even 
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(hough there are signs that his immediace followers were respon¬ 
sible for the first dilution of his teachings, the real and fatal 
misunderstanding only came later when contact with his per- 
sooaljty had been lost and professionals bad taken possession of 
his words. After that it is but one step to Augustine and another 
from Augustine to Grandmaison. 

The latter in his voluminous Jesus Christ sends up a cloud to 
chill any Christian whose reading of the gospels might tempt him 
to take the love of God as his main directive. This author admon¬ 
ishes us to take precise and conscientious heed of the scriptures. 
He does it with toe warning that ^external worship and rite when 
approved by revelation become venerable and must be punctU 
liously and failhfuUy carried out’, and to support this view, which 
to our ears may sound somewhat pre^riitian he quotes Matthew 
S, 19 in which Jesus says that he comes not to destroy the law but 
to fulfil it, insisting that every word of the law stands and none 
of Che commandments shall be broken. 

No interpretation of a ^saying' could be more telling. Although 
the significance of these verses shines out clearly Jesus slating 
that be bas come to ’fulfil' the law, that is, to fulfil its spirit and 
fulfil It truly — Grandmaison makes it appear that these words 
mean that the letter of the law regulating external worship and 
rite is of paramount importance to God. This not only debases the 
meaning of these lines but uses them as a means to debase the 
rest of the teaching. What Moses had taught — the recognition of 
the Father above all else — and what Moses had put into com¬ 
mandments suited to the culture of his primitive flock, Jesus came 
to teach again, to fulfil — in the sense of exalting the idea of the 
fatherhood of God and of transforming servile submission and 
fear into trust and affection, Where Moses had said ’Love God 
above all', Jesus went a step further, telling us that God in turn 
loves bis children, that God gives them unending proofs of bis 
love, that th^ may put all their confidence in him, and that when 
they leara to accept bis acts, even though these acts may not 
always be comprehensible or to tbeir Uking, they will have 
actually learned to love him — thus doing without constraint what 
Moses requires by commandment. 

But bow could man feel safe; how could he be sure that he had 
done enough, especially that he had done the right thing? Soon, 
very soon, and in a manner more radical chan anything attempted 
by Moses’ followers, theologians were at work redefining man’s 
relationship to God in terms of practical devotions and disciplines 
which would serve as convenient substitutes for a spiritual 
elevation so difficult for the average man, These venerable eccle- 
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siastics who took it upon themselves to care for the souls of 
mankind ioslsl, like Grandmaison. that: 

‘the true way is to pray to the Lord very humbly, with recollec¬ 
tion, and in secret/ 

This is man’s plain duty, just as it is his duty sever to forget that 
man must serve, And in proof of this duty to serve, a duty which 
must also bo performed very humbly, Grandmaison cites the 
parable told in Luke 17, 7-9: 

‘But which of you, having a servant plowing or feeding cattle, 
will say unto him by and by, when he is come A:om the fUtid, Oo 
and sit down to meat 7 

And will not rather say unto him Make ready wherewith 1 may 
sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten and drunken, 
and afterwards thou shall eat and drink? 

Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were 
commanded him? I trow not/ 

Were the story to end at this point, it might be perfectly correct 
to interpret it as does Grandmaison in the old ritualistic way 
which says, ‘We must serve and serve humbly. We must be good 
servants.’ 

But actually it is the next verse that brings out the point of the 
stoiy, aud a very different point it is from the one that Grand- 
maison would make. 

‘So Hkewse, when ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
that which was our duty to do.' 

In other words, even if you serve God, even if you do the good, 
even if you give to the best of your ability, are you going to think 
you have done God a service — (hat for (his service you deserve 
credit, reward? 

Does a mother think in terms of service when she lends her 
child ? Or a son who helps bis invalid father 7 Between members of 
a family, between persons no-matter-who, if they regard each 
other with real affeetion, there can be no thought of service. To 
Grandmaison, however, the reward will corne when (he service is 
done 'humbly’, and the bumble servant may expect full recom¬ 
pense in the hereafter for all the ills he takes upon himself here 
and now. 

It is our misfortune that the world did not leave it (o 
modem times and modem writers to introduce the pagan spirit 
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iQto Jesus* teachings, or Co reinstate a covenant based on selfish 
benefits io a religioa whose whole principle was the denial of self 
The evangelists, and Matthew especially, as we have seen in his 
handling of the parables, were themselves guilty on this score, for 
already in their works we find rules and regulations being laid 
down on the authority of the prophecies or of categorical state¬ 
ments attributed to Jesus who now more and more is made to 
appear as *tbe Lord'. These rules, presented as having been 
ordained by divinity Itself, are replete with promises and threats, 
some expressed and some implied, of rich rewards for the obser¬ 
vant and 'outer darkness* for those who disobey. 

Very probably, however, Jesus never established rules. For Inm 
the love of God fbr his children implied the children's love for Che 
Father, a love which made mankind secure and hence released all 
that human energy which would otherwise have had to be con¬ 
centrated on the self. Many passages which tradition accepts as 
rules are in fact illustrations of the conduct, manners and acts of 
a hypothetical man who understands his gospel and has accepted 
'the Father’s invitation*. Matthew, for iostance. sets forth some 
of the ways in which such a man would practice charity, that is, 
without ostentation and without trying to obtain selfish benefits in 
return: 

Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet be¬ 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may have ^ory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have 
their reward.* 

which is to say, that the good they do is merely an act of trade, 
tit for tat Therefore the verse continues: 

‘But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what Ihy 
right hand doeih; that thine alms may be in secret.' 

(Matthew 6, 2-4) 

‘The left band' (that is, the heart) not knowing what 'the right 
band* (the acting agent) has done is a vivid image of a good act 
done for good alone. But the next section of this verse mars the 
coble intention. 

'(by Father which seetb in secret himself shall reward thee 
openly.* 

Evidently this addition Is a coocession to expediency. The editor 
of Matthew knew his world and was ready to admit that without 
promise of reward there would be no charity at all. 

Luke's gospel is no more free than Matthew's from these 
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occasional relapses into paiaaism. The fourteenth chapter which 
teaches the charitable act at first shows a noble disdain for 
rewards: 

^When thou maketb a dinnercall not thy friends nor thy 
brethren nor thy rich neighbours; lest they also bid you again, 
and a recompense be made thee.* 

(Luke 14, 22) 

The idea that there is merit in a gift made with hope of compensa* 
tion is here definitely r^ected, and in the next verse the dis> 
interested act is once again commended: 

'But when thou maketh a feast, call the poor, the maimed ... and 
thou Shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee' 

(Luke 14.14) 

To be blessed’ in this context does not seem to convey the promise 
of reward but rather to stand for being good in the way God 
himself is good. It is only in the next line that the reward to satisfy 
the human soul is specified: 

‘for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just' 

(Luke 14, 14) 

The first verses tell us that the kindness, the unselfish impulse 
behind the act is more important than the act itself, that this 
impulse is proof that one is ‘blessed’ and that 'being blessed’ 
inevitably leads to acts like these. This cannot possibly be brought 
into harmony with the concluding lines where practical results 
alone are stressed. 

Every chapter, every example in the gospels lauds the impulsive 
act of charity, the act resulting from a state of mind rather than 
from calculated motives, and sets it in contrast to the ‘good’ acts 
of the Pharisees.^ We recall Luke's comparison of the widow's 
mite with the large but too-well«measured offeriog of the rich 
Pharisee, and the moving lines which conclude the passage: 

'but she of her want cast in all that she bad, even all her living.’ 

(Mark 12, 4M or Luke 21, 1*4) 

This and many other verses describe beyond possibility of mistake 
the one worthy incentive for action. In some lines it is as if 
divinity were speaking: 

^ Suppose coe follows tbo precept of Matthew 5,40: 'And if any oaa wlU 
me Ibee at the lew. and take away thy coat, let him have thy doke (tic) also.* 
Such an act would be an absurdity if it were followed by regret, or wdertaken 
for any motive of self-interest. 
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*... do good ... hoping for aothing ... for He is kind unto the 
uothanl^ul and to the evil* 

(Luke 6, 35) 

a verse which contends that the only motive for doing good should 
be the desire to act according to the example God himself it 
constantly giving ut. 

*Be ye therefore merciful as your Father also is merciful/ 

(Luke d, 36) 

He who loves Cod will inevitably try to follow hit way, just as 
one will instinctively imitate, and as nearly as possible make 
oneself like, the being one cherishes and admires. 

And so most of the so'called 'precepts* regarding behaviour 
and moral attitude should be understood, not as rules, but as 
illustrations of the ways of a man whose heart has been filled 
with that confidence and love of the Father which the evangelists 
are hoping to inspire in their audience. Confidence of this sort 
gives its possessor the inner wealth and sense of security which 
permits him to be indifferent to material success and reward. Such 
a man, in his most ideal realization, will of necessity be exempt 
horn the meanness of ordinary men. 

That is why one famous nineteenth-century wit was able to say 
that the whole evangelic teaching could be crystallized in one 
maxim. 'Be a gentleman.* SuperficiaUy there is something to be 
said for this. Many of (he 'precepts and counsels’ could serve as a 
practical guide to anyone who would act as a gentlemen would 
act — that is, like a man who was above need in any sense whatso¬ 
ever, and who would, therefore, be above greed, envy, anger and 
injustice, above the lust of power, the harness of heart and all 
those other distasteful characteristics which go inevitably with 
unsatisfied wishes and cause nan to act ignobly. The admonition 
'Be a gentleman* could be rendered 'act as (/‘you were rich, as If 
you were in power, as i/you possessed tU the things you needed 
and wished, or ^ all vain ambitions had been eradicated from 
your heart'; for, from your individual viewpoiot. the difference 
between possessing everything and being poor but despising 
everything is very small indeed. 

Iq such a case both prince and pauper will act with the dignity 
of gentleman. Neither will ever seek to make an impression or 
put himself forward; they will be indifferent to success and be 
without incentive to commit misdeeds; they will not be tempted Co 
violence, either in act or thought; they will try to be at tbeir best 
always, not because they fear disapproval or seek approval of 
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thdr acighbours» or of the mighty, or even of God himself, but 
because that is what accords with their own standards. They will 
even be fair to those who insult them (as in Matthew S, 23«24). 
give to those who apply to them, help those who would borrow (as 
in Matthew 5. 42) and in general act very much like the man who 
confonns to the examples of good behaviour given in the gospels. 

Certainly a great |Mrt of the *precepti and advice* could be 
covered by that one priocple *Act nobly*, yet in another and 
perhaps essential way, the teaching goes beyond anything one 
could possibly include under the head of acting ‘like a^nileman*. 
Id too many cases the gentleman, even the one most conscious of 
his standards, tends to act inadequately or negatively. Few of them 
would do as Peter did when still smarting under the shame of his 
denisd he came forward after Jesus' death to demand of others a 
strength of spirit he himself had not possessed. The reason for this 
lies in the difference between the feeling which moves the one and 
the other to act. Acting like a gentlemeo springs from a feeling of 
propriety which in its turn stems from good breeding, good taste 
and a set of ethical principles. The standard which Jesus requires 
and which Peter automatically adopts is noble without intention to 
be noble. It springs from strong emotions, remorse, love, gratitude, 
or a mixture of all of these, emotions which are inspiring enough, 
if real, constant, and full, to take the place of all lawbooks and all 
moralities. While a gentleman will try to emulate the finest 
examples to be found in bis world or in his Imaginatjon, Jesua asks 
his followers to emulate Cod: 

* Love your enemies... and pray for them which persecuteyou thatye 
may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: who maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain 
on the just and on the unjust.' 

(Matthew 5, 44-5) 

The reason these followers should be kind to their enemies is not 
a reason involving good behaviour, or good morals, or obedience. 
Whoever loves the Father will necessarily have integrity; he will 
not offend him. nor be unworthy of the trust placed in him; be 
will not disgrace (he qualities he has received. He will even try 
more. 

*Be you therefore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.* 


That is all he asks. 


(Matthew 5,43) 
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REASON AND GOODNESS 

BJUND BUieBAPD 

In thesfi Gifford L«cture$, delivered t( St. Andrews^ Prof^sor 
Slaiuherd surveys a battlefield, the field of reoeat ethics. The 
views of Moor and Ross, of the emotivists and the linguistic 
philosophers, of Westermarclc, Dewey and Party, tR critically 
examin^. Prom this examination thm springs a fresh account 
of what the central terms of morals mean ~ terms such u 
*good*, 'right*, and 'ought*. The pmsent debates about them, 
which an often thought to be memly verbal. Professor Blan- 
shard shows to be the results of centuriee of slow refinement of 
the issues. Indeed some of the most acute of ethical conflicts 
an rooted in a tension between reason and feeling between 
Greek and Christian ways of thought, that are some two thou« 
sand years old. This book attempts to state the issues clearly, 
to trace their history, and to make proposals for their solutiotk. 

Demy im. Ab«a 40f. net. 


THE THEOLOGICAL FRONTIER OF ETHICS 

PROFESSCA W. G. H^CXAGAN 

Does morality depend on religion ? With this familiar question 
in Ttund the present work critidxes afresh the old, bat by no 
means superannuated, doctrines of man's natural sinfulness, of 
God as author of the ‘moral law*, or moral achievement as the 
work of grace, and of the claim of love to be preferred to duti¬ 
fulness. Throughout, the sdf-suffiaency of what religious 
writers are apt to call 'mere morah^ is upheld. Theological 
interpretations of duty and of our alaUty to respond to it are 
not only unnecessary but even indefensible, except in so far as 
they operate with the concept of non-penonal Dtiiy. How that 
concept can be combined with the personal concept character¬ 
istic of theism remains problematic. 
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• THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
Transhted by moshb orbbnberg 

The xieed for an English language edition of Yehezkel Kauf- 
maoji's History of iht Religion of Israel has long been felt, 
Originally written in Hebrew, this major contribution to 
biblical scholarship has been inaccessible to many of the 
people who have the greatest interest in the subject, Dr, 
Greenberg's abridgement and translation of the first seven 
volumes has been undertaken to supply their need. 

The abridgement is divided into three main parts. The first 
deals with the fundamental character of Israel's religion, its 
contrast with Paganism, the essential nature of i(a monotheism, 
the popular beliefs and the contributions of the prophets. The 
second part is a history of the religion from the Patriarchs to 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The third part examines, in 
relation to the lustoiy of their limes, the ideas of the great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel 

Small Rey. About 42s. net. 


THE SON OF A STAR 

POUL BORSCHENIUS 

The first of three volumes on the hisloty of the Jews during the 
dispersal, The Son of a Star covers briefly the period from the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in (he year 70 down to 
Hadrian's suppression of Simeon's insurrection in 135. It 
sketches the political and religious background to the conflict 
between the Jewish and Oraeco-Roman cultures, and the final 
separation of the Christian religion from its original Judaic 
stock; it describes with extraordinary vividness the general 
historical events involving the homeland of the Jews, and 
portrays the principal characters ia the struggle between them 
and the Empire, especially the insurrectionist leader Simeon 
Btf-Cochbar, the Son of a Star himself, 
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THE CONCEPT OF MAN 
Edited by dr sir s. radhakrishnam and p. T. raju 

Id ths contemporar)' climate of world thought, comparative 
philosophy has become increasingly important as a means to 
the mutual understanding of the world’s cultures. Particularly 
since the last world war, East and West have come to realize 
that their traditional patterns of lift and thought are not 
adequate and that each has much to learn from the other. 
Comparative philosophy has obtained a new impetus trcm this 
sense of inadequacy; and in this field the comparative study of 
the concept of man with reference to his nature, his universe 
and his ideals is both urgent and fruitful. 

The contributors to The Concept of Man are philosophers of 
both East and West, and write with authority on Greek, Jewish, 
Chinese and Indian thought respectively. This is the first work 
to bring the different concepts of man into systematic com¬ 
parison, and it will appeal equally to the general reader, and to 
students of culture and philosophy. 
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THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
Edited by whit burnfit 

There is more to the human spirit than its capacity to triumph 
over adversi^ and come through resplendent. Sometimes the 
human spirit is filled with doubt; at other times it may be a 
questing, or a wondering, or a playful thing; occasionally, it is 
filled with the purest joy. But that ’spirit* which we know to 
distinguish man from all other living creatures is commoa to us 
all, to all nations and classes and creeds. 

In this anthology, forty different personalities set forth their 
most intense personal observations and experiences. The con* 
tributors include Graham Greene, Jacquetta Hawkes, C. E. M. 
Joad, D. H. Lawrence. C S. Lewis, Katherine Mansfield, 
W. Somerset Maugham and Albert Schweitzer. 
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HUMANISM AND MORAL THEORY 

OSBORNE 

Why do moral pWloaophars differ so widely about the mean¬ 
ings of such teems as 'good’, ‘right’, ‘ought’? Is it possible to 
establish an objective theory of ethics on a humanist founda¬ 
tion? These are some of the questions tackled in this book. 

The author uses psychological and social theory to argue for 
the possibility of an objective basis for moral theory in terms 
of an ideal of rational human development. Tins gives meaning 
to the humanist condemnation of such things as race-hatred 
and torture as absolutely wrong, without having to postulate 
extra-human standards. Of the book’s approach, Dr. J. 
Bronowski writes: ‘I share this view, and 1 believe it to be the 
proper foundation for a humanist ethic. You seem to me to 
have founded it in particularly appealing terms.’ 

D«rrjy Ivp. W#. t^t. 


THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONALISM 

NORMAN BBNTWICH 

The theme of the book is the relation of the different relieioua 
systems of the world to the furtherance of world unity and 
peace, and the development of international law. The author 
deals in turn with pagan worships, Judaism, Christianity and 
Its different phases, Islam, and the Indian and Par Eastern 
religions: and seeks to show how far their universalism has 
made for peace or war. He traces also Che struggle for reUcous 
freedom through the ages, and indicates how the causes of 
religious war have been cUminaied. He examines how far the 
new iDlernational order is affected by religious ideas, and what 
part rebgion could and should play in the movement for 
JDteraatiosal peace. 
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